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CHEERS FOR BUSONI 
TILL LIGHTS GO OUT 


His Only New York Recital Arouses 
Thousands of Devotees to 
Piano Music 


That large portion of the New York 
musical public which is concerned chiefly 
with piano music took advantage of what 
was probably the principal event of the 
present season in this particular field, the 
first and only recital of Ferruccio Busoni, 
the Italian pianist, Tuesday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. 

The comparatively limited number of 
piano celebrities touring America this sea- 
son, the interest aroused through Mr. Bu- 
soni’s appearance a fortnight ago as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and the unique character of the pro- 
gram he had provided, were three factors 
that determined the size of the audience, 
which filled the large hall. There was 
plenty of enthusiasm throughout the after- 
noon, and at the close of the recital the 
artist, fatigued by the ordeal through which 
he had passed, made his last bow as the 
lights were turned out. His manager came 
to the apron of the darkened stage and ex- 
plained to the avid listeners that Busoni 
was too exhausted to gtant another encore. 

The program was as follows: 

Sach-Busoni, Chromatische 
Bach-Busoni, Choral Vorspiele (1) “In dir ist 
Freude,” (2) “Nun _ freut euch"; Beethoven, 
Sonata, op. III; Chopin, Sonata in B Flat Minor; 
Liszt-Buseni, “‘Mephisto Waltzer’’; Mendelssohn- 
Liszt ‘‘Summernachtstraum,” ‘“‘Wedding March” 
and “Elf’s Dance’’: Gounod-Liszt, Valse from 
“Faust,”’ edited by Busoni. 

Mr. Busoni presents a picturesque appear 
ance at the piano. He is slender of stature, 
a trifle above middle height, has a luxuri- 
ant growth of hair, and wears the raiment 
of a poet. No excess of mannerisms dis- 
tracts the attention of his hearers, for in 
his work he displays absolute poise, an ease 
and an assurance which are gratifying. 

His own arrangement of the Bach Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, as he presented it, was a 
clean-cut performance, glowing with 
warmth, expressive and not fraught with 
unrelenting intellectuality. It was a care- 
fully planned reading, yet it was inspired 
to a degree that removed it far from the 
type of Bach playing one is accustomed to 
hear. The choral vorspiele, too, had a new 
significance as they were formed by his 
deft fingers. 

The Beethoven Sonata was finely con- 
ceived and lucidly expressed. It served to 
show, among other things, that the per- 
former is an adept in his treatment of mas- 
sive tonal effects. By slightly raising him- 
self from his chair and giving a portion of 
his body’s weight to his arms, he produces 
a crash of sound that strikes the ear not 
unkindly but exemplifies immediately the 
bold, lurid colors with which he attains his 
results. An instant later he is working in- 
geniously with the most delicate shades, 
making one forget that it is through the 
medium of wood and wire that these human 
emotions are translated. The magnificent 
new scale Chickering piano he used was an 
example of what glorious tonal qualities are 
inherent in that noble instrument. 

Another interesting phase of Busoni's 
art was laid bare in the Chopin Sonata, 
which contained no suggestion of senti- 
mentality, but was a breathing, vital thing, 
colorful, imposing, yet soulful. 

The closing group of pieces showed that 
in the equipment of a virtuoso Mr. Busoni 
lacks nothing. The dexterity with which 
he overcomes the most formidable of teclh- 
nical obstacles, always retaining true per- 
spective and sense of relative values, gave 
one a feeling of ease and joyful apprecia 
tion. Although in many respects his is the 
art of the impressionist who suggests subtl, 
what he has to say, one cannot mistake the 
reality, the absolute trueness to nature 
which stands forth boldly in his way of 
saying it. The “Mephisto” waltzes, the 
“Summernachtstraum,” the “Wedding 
March,” “Elf's Dance,” and “Faust” Waltz 
all pulsated with warmth of feeling and 
were delivered in a fashion to rouse the 


Fantasie und Fuge; 


big audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
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LILLA ORMOND 
Boston Contralto Who Has Won Widespread Recognition Both in This Country 


and Abroad Through Her Concert Work. 


(See page 36) 





HAMMERSTEIN TO CONTINUE 





But Will Confine His Operations Mostly 
to New York Next Season 


Oscar Hammerstein will continue to give 
opera at the Manhattan Opera H-use next 
season, but will cut down his out-of-town 
performances. He renewed ,is contract 
with Mary Garden Saturday, January 22, in 
accordance with the terms of the contract 
made with her last Winter, by which he 
was compelled to notify her in January if 
he desired her services for another season 


“I have decided that there is no place 
in which so much monev can be made as 
New York,” said Mr. Hammerstein. “I 


have had serious losses this season, which 
are the result of not confining my energies 
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to this city. I am giving performances out 
of town for persons who do not appreciate 
them. Unless there is a guarantee from 
the Philadelphia public next season there 
will be no Hammerstein opera over there 
“It is impossible for me to rehearse m) 
company sufficiently to revive the works 
that are sure to be successful in New York 
There is ‘Salomé,’ for instance, which last 
year drew for me more than $120,000 
my patrons are clamoring for more ‘Sa 


lomé, which I would have put on before 
but for the fact that there is so much 
traveling to and fro ‘Pelléas et Méli 


sande’ is another opera in constant demand. 
l could sell out ten performances of that 
as well as ‘Louise’ if there were time to 
get these works ready. The Manhattan 
Opera House can always make money 
enough.” 


“GERMANIA” RECEIVES 
FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Franchetti’s Opera Finely Sung 
and Splendidly Staged at 
Metropolitan 


Success, not unqualified but of no incon- 
siderable dimensions, was accomplished for 
Alberto Franchetti’s drama, 
“Germania,” on its first production in this 
country Saturday afternoon, January 22, at 

Hitherto 
frequently 
punctuate a season in New York that they 
can properly be passed by without grateful 


Baron lyric 


the Metropolitan Opera House. 
unproduced operas do not so 


recognition, even if they are not of vital or 
epochal significance. “Germania” is not a 
work of inspired or even original genius, 
but it is interesting, and as long, at any 
rate, as it is presented on the scale of picto 
rial ela‘ oration as at the Metropolitan, with 
the singing and acting of three such artists 
in the important roles as Caruso, Amato 
and Emmy Destinn, and with the informing 
and guiding influence of so able a conductor 
as Toscanini, it is likely to maintain a fair- 
With 


these enhancements lacking and ordinary 


ly secure hold upon popular liking. 


treatment substituted, the chances of any 
thing like permanency would decline to a 
minimum, 

Nevertheless, while there is no large cre 
ative force behind the music of “Germania,” 
skill of workmanship, melodic fluency and 
knowledge of orchestration are in abundant 
evidence. Dramatic situations are frequent, 
and Franchetti has known how to give them 
adequate musical expression. The action, as 
Luigi Illica, the librettist, has built it up, 
is episodic and the historical allusions to 
the time in the early nineteenth century, 
when Napoleonic tyranny in Germany was 
met and defeated, are confusing: but there 
are one or two scenes that fairly bristle 
with thrills, and a plentitude of warlike in- 
cidents calculated to stir the patriotism of 
Germans at least. Indeed, a similar emo- 
tion is likely to be excited also in others 
(save Frenchmen) in whom the spectacle 
of the repulse of a foreign invader, with 
appropriately picturesque accompaniments, 
is likely to awaken a sort of vicarious 
patriotism. 

With such advantages and such an appeal 
to popular tastes, the opera could not pos- 
sibly have failed utterly. It is hard to im- 
agine how the Metropolitan Opera House 
could have held a larger audience than was 
crowded into it Saturday afternoon, and 
the attentive interest maintained and the 
excitement that found relief in overwhelm 
ing applause certainly indicated that the 
work itself had merit, even though the 
tribute was principally to the superb man 
ner of its performance. 

“Germania” is not the first of Franchetti’s 
works to be given a hearing in New York. 
In fact, it was as long ago as 1887 that a 
symphony by this composer was rendered 
by the Philharmonic Society under the con- 
ductorship of Theodore Thomas. On No- 
vember 26, 1890, his opera “Asrael” opened 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and incidentally introduced to New 
York Andreas Dippel, then a tenor, and now 
the Metropolitan’s administrative manager 
The opera, like the symphony, revealed 
talent for serious composition, and was well 
received, not only in this country, but in 
Italy and in Germany. where Milka Ter 
nina and Rosa Sucher were among those 
who engaged in its performance. Since 
1890, as far as its exposition in this country 
has been concerned, Franchetti’s talent has 
lain dormant. 

At first sight “Germania” seems a pecul 
iar combination of German influence and 
sentiment and Italian method, but a consid 
eration of its composer’s origin and train- 
ing disposes of the strangeness. Baron 
Franchetti is an Italian, born in Turin, but 
he comes of the wealthy house of Roths- 
child, and obtained the most important part 


[Continued on page 5] 
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\ LESCHETIZKY AND HIS “ METHOD” 


Misunderstanding of His Ideals as a Teacher—Technic with Him 
Merely an Important Incident in the Progress Toward Individual 


Musical 


Expression—Bringing Subjectivity Into Objectivity— 


Position of the Hands in Piano-Playing 


VIENNA, Dec. 29, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusIcaAL AMERICA: 

In a recent number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal the following question was asked: 

“How does the Leschetizky method rank 
with other methods, and in what respect 
does it differ from them? » Be oe tg 

Josef Hofmann, who has charge of the 
musical column of this paper, answered: 

“There are but two methods in all the 
arts—a good one and a bad one. Since 
you do not specify with what ‘other’ 
methods you wish to compare that of 
Leschetizky I cannot answer you with defi- 
niteness. There are, alas, sO many 
‘methods’! But the majority of them are 
based upon a deliberate disregard for that 
reverence which is due to great composi- 
tions and to the example of their rendition 
given by great interpreters. | have not 
studied with Leschetizky, but I think that 
he believes in a very low position of the 
hand and a sort of super-energetic tension 
of the tendons of the arms and hands.” 

When an artist and musician of Josef 
Hofmann’s calibre is in such darkness as to 
the “method” of teaching employed by 
Leschetizky, it is high time that some one 
who has studied with this greatest of all 
masters should make an attempt, not only 
to lift the veil of misunderstanding which 
apparently envelopes his so-called “method 
but also to throw a little stronger light upon 
the subject. 

To my mind, the erroneous ideas in re- 
gard to the Leschetizky “method, ideas 
evidently widely extant in America, Owe 
their origin to those pupils of little or no 
talent and limited mental capacity, who 
return to their native shore armed with 
only a few technical points gained from a 
preparatory teacher—as adequate an equip- 
ment as has the student of art and history 
with no more to show for his brilliant 
European education than a few snapshots 
of famous pictures or a bit of broken stone 
from the wall of some old castle! 

Let it be said here that, “In the begin- 
ning, there was Leschetizky,” the prepara- 
tory teacher or “assistant” being an alter- 
growth, The pupils of the earlier days had 
to fight their own battles. They had to 
dilute the quintessence of ideas brought 
from a lesson and to digest them mentally 
one by one. Considering Leschetizky’s 
great demands, his well-known volcanic 
temper and lack of patience, what wonder 
that the younger disciples began to flock 
to the older ones for help? This spirit 
gradually took form, and eventually a defi- 
nite place was given the “Vorbereiter, or 
preparatory teacher in the Leschetizky 
“method.” The object of these preparatory 
teachers is to smooth the road by clearing 
it of all purely technical faults, such as 
muscular stiffness, lack of tone, bad pedal- 
ing, and so on. Each one gets at the prob- 
lem in his own way. The position of the 
hand while practising the fundamental ex- 
ercises might be considered a hook upon 
which to hang the ominous term “method.” 

Leschetizky long years ago concluded 
from his practical experience thaat the most 
advantageous position for the hand when 
playing the piano was the one which forms 
itself naturally when the forearm is held 
unsupported in the air, and the hand gently 
lifted until the knuckles reach a level 
slightly higher than that of the wrist. 

One needs only to place one’s hand thus 
on a flat surface and to raise the fingers 
loosely and independently from the bridge 
so formed in order to see what freedom 
of action they enjoy, in comparison with 
the old Leipzig school of sunken knuckles, 
especially the thumb, which in scale and 
passage work must continually pass under 
the other fingers. 

In forming this habit to strengthen the 
bridge of the hand and concentrate the 
sense of touch in the finger tips, there is 
no super-energetic tension, but the greatest 
relaxation. The wrist must be perfectly 
free, so free, in fact, that the conscious- 
ness of its existence is quite obliterated. 

It were most unjust to stop here in 
passing a judgment upon the Leschetizky 
“method,” at a point where it has hardly 
begun. Leschetizky is above all things an 
artist. He teaches individuality. His one 
and only idea is musical expression, his 
means being always toward that end. Tech- 
nic in the modern sense of the word, or 
pyrotechnic, has no charm or even interest 
for him. In these days ot phonola devel- 
opment he tries rather to cultivate a full, 





warm tone, a musical speaking technic in 
passage work. 

Could those so prejudiced against his 
“method” have the privilege of listening to 
a few lessons they would surely be as sur- 
prised by the exquisite charm of his own 
playing in demonstrating as they would be 
astonished at the results he obtains from 





tem, were able to fortify themselves against 
a very few lessons, from which they re- 
treated, no doubt with the spirit much 
lower than the wrist! 

Secondly, those of moderate talent who, 
having studied some time with him, learned 
much in the right direction, and to whom, 
as their name is Legion, is due in great 
measure the interest in. beautiful piano 
playing which is shown in America to-day. 

The third class includes the talented ones 
and the brilliant array of artist pupils be- 
fore the public which should speak for 
itself. 

Ask any one of these—Essipoff, Pade- 
rewski, Gabrilowitsch, Mark Hambourg, 
Katherine Goodson, Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Arthur Schnabel or Ignaz Fried- 
man—and he will tell you the same 
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his pupils. He sees immediately where the 
trouble lies, and often by a tew suggestions 
transforms amateurish playing into some- 
thing quite artistic. 

According to Leschetizky’s idea, our near- 
est colleague is the actor, whose art it is 
to give to his audience an intelligible out- 
ward expression of his inner feelings. 
Were an actor to speak and act on the 
stage as in every-day life his performance 
would be hopelessly ineffective, to say the 
least. The great actor is he who, having 
thought out and mastered every small de- 
tail of his rdle, is able to create the im 
pression of perfect spontaneity. So it is 
in the reproductive art of music. Nat 
urally, those who play only for their own 
pleasure are not included in this compari- 
son. They derive satisfaction by hearing 
within themselves that which their fingers 
seldom reproduce. With the public artist 
it is quite a different matter. It is not 
enough for him to hear the music he is 
playing—he must possess the means of con- 
veying it to his audience as well. 

Here is essentially Leschetizky’s “method.” 
He teaches the pupil to listen to his own 
playing and to criticise accordingly. In 
the beginning this is a difficult and often 
discouraging process, especially for a tal- 
ented pupil who feels hampered by the 
constant thought required to bring sub- 
jectivity into objectivity. However, after 
having mastered all the subtleties of pedal- 
ing, of musical phrasing, of rhythmic elas 
ticity and proportion and of plastic tone, 
he begins again to move about freely in 
his musical imagination; he has absorbed 
the means of making music; he has fur- 
nished himself the brushes with which to 
paint his tone-pictures 

Some one has said, “There are no good 
teachers; there are only good pupils.” I 
am not a believer in this theory, having 
too often seen the results gained by pupils 
who could not be called talented, but who, 
after some time spent in a musical straight- 
jacket, have learned, at least, to play in 
time, with clear pedaling, good tone, fluent 
technic and a few musical faults, one might 
say, with all of the musical temper it is 
possible to acquire. 

There are three classes of Leschetizky 
pupils. Firstly, those who have had either 
no lessons, whatever, with the master him- 
self, or who, by a “super-energetic ten- 
sion,” not only of the tendons of the arms 
and hands, but of the whole nervous sys- 


things in regard to Leschetizky’s teaching. 

Leschetizky stands alone in the musical 
world to-day—a born artist endowed with 
the finest of sensibilities and a marvelous 
pedagogic talent. A musical grandson of 
Beethoven, understanding of and reverence 
for whose works were directly instilled into 
his sensitive nature when a boy by Bee- 
thoven’s own pupil, Czerny, he is, in spite 
of his seventy-nine years, as young in 
spirit and modern in idea as any of the 
present generation. Never in all his years 
has he ceased to progress, but has kept 
abreast of the times, or, I should rather say, 
far ahead of them. 

Many talents, any one of which could 
have made him famous, combined with the 
broadest culture and a rich experience of 
six decades of teaching and intimate asso- 
ciation with the world’s greatest geniuses, 
have combined to make Leschetizky the 
great man he is, 

“No art without life, no life without art,” 
is the axle upon which has always turned 
the wheel of his career, a career as unique 
in the annals of the musical history of the 
last half century, as it will be in those of 
the years to come. 

MARGUERITE MELVILLE 


Miss Méré Wins Baltimore’s Favor 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 24.—Yolanda Méré, the 
Hungarian pianist, presented a very inter- 
esting program at the Academy of Music 
Thursday afternoon, before a thoroughly 
appreciative audience. Miss Mér6 easily 
justified the favorable reputation which pre- 
ceded her visit, and won many new admir- 
ers in this city. Her opening number was 
the Bach-Stradal Organ Concerto in D 
Minor, which was followed by Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio in F Sharp Minor. There 
were numbers by Schubert, Chopin, Doh- 
nanyi, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Merkler, 
concluding with Liszt’s Rhapsodie, No. 12 

W. J. R. 


Kellert Brothers in Paris 

Paris, Jan 22.—Much interest has been 
manifested in the Kellert brothers, who are 
to give aconcert at the Salle Gaveau Thurs- 
day next. The brothers—Michael, the pian- 
ist: Raphael, the violinist, and Charles, the 
‘cellist—began their musical careers as prod- 
igies, and their musical education was 
largely due to the patronage of an Ameri- 
can millionaire. 


COVETED PRIZE FOR 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


New York Composer Wins Contest 


of the Pittsburg Male 
Chorus 


Pitrspurc, Pa., Jan. 24.—To Henry Hol- 
den Huss, of No. 140 East One Hundred 
and Fiftieth street, New York City, belongs 
the honor of winning the $100 prize compe- 
tition for the best musical setting to Walt 
Whitman’s poem, “Oh, Captain! My Cap- 
tain!” offered by the Pittsburg Male Cho- 
rus. The announcement that Mr. Huss 
drew the coveted prize was made Thursday 
night, when the chorus gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Carnegie Music Hall. 

E. Z. Smith, president of the Pittsburg 
Art Society, announced the winner’s name 
after H. C. Sherrard, vice-president of the 
chorus, handed envelope “23,” stating it 
contained the winner’s identity. The audi- 
ence broke into laughter, Mr. Smith saying, 
“Huss has been successful in breaking the 
hoodoo.” The musical setting itself sounds 
the note of tragic sadness, but is dignified 
and sympathetic. The chorus sang it with 
great expression and intelligence, under the 
able leadership of James Stephen Martin. 
The fact that the Pittsburg Male Chorus 
for the fourth time made the offering of a 
prize for the best musical setting to some 
poem brought forth a splendid editorial in 
the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph of last 
Friday. Commenting on the efforts of the 
chorus, it said, among other things: “The 
work which the Pittsburg Male Chorus is 
doing to encourage American composers 
and to aid in the upbuilding of a distinc- 
tively American school of music merits 
commendation. It is not unusual to hear 
that there is no American school of music, 
and that there is no solid basis for such a 
school. Foreign critics have been in the 
habit of treating this assumption as a dem- 
onstrated truth, and there have been no in- 
stances of foreigners undertaking to com 
to our relief as, for example, when Dt. 
Dvorak in his large-hearted way visited 
our shores as a musical evangelist and left 
behind an American symphony as a model 
for our neophytes. * * * The Ameri- 
can tone poet is alive and kicking, and the 
one thing essential to higher achievement 
on his part is that he should be fairly rec- 
ognized as a prophet in his own country.” 

It was really Indian night at the concert, 
Indian music taking up a large portion of 
the program. One of these songs was a 
Delaware ceremonial air, two traditional 
songs of the Zunis, arranged and harmon- 
ized by Carlos Troyer, and the Omaha 
tribunal melody of Charles W. Cadman. 
All were well received, showing the possi- 
bilities of Indian music for concert pur- 
poses. Frederic Cutter acquitted himself 
nobly in the solo part of the “Great Rain 
Dance,” as did Hollis E. Davenny in a vio- 
lin solo, and John A. Hibbard’s singing of 
the bass to “The Monk of the Mountain,” 
Arthur Foote’s “The Farewell of Hia- 
watha” concluded the numbers on the pro- 
gram. 

Helen Keil, soprano; Parvin Witty, ten- 
or, of Chicago; Mrs. Edith Harris Scott, 
contralto; Silas J. Titus, bass, and C. A. 
McAfee, accompanist, left yesterday on a 
six weeks’ concert tour of Panama, under 
the auspices of the government. The sing- 
ers comprise the choir of the Sewickle 
Presbyterian Church, with the exceptio  « 
Mr. Witty, whose home is in Chicago, 
have started for the canal zone to ente 
the canal diggers. i: Saat 


Elman’s Nineteenth Birthday 


Mischa Elman celebrated his nineteenth 
birthday on Friday of last week, and 
luncheon, dinner and supper parties were 
given in his honor. Mr. Regan, proprietor 
of the Knickerbocker Hotel, presentec the 
violinist with a huge birthday cake orna- 
mented with nineteen candles. The ltt ch- 
eon was tendered by Sam Franko, and the 
evening dinner by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hammerschlag, a party of nineteen being 
present. After the dinner Elman att» oded 
a performance of “The Man Who Owrs 
Broadway” as guest of Raymond ] 1 +1 
cock. He received numerous congr * 
tory telegrams during the day. 


New York Girl Composes an Op 


Paris, January 24.—An American “ra 
has just been completed by Mme. M UU 
Chaslon, formerly Elsa Greggory, of : 
York. The work has been purchased®Sy 
Sonzogno, of Milan, who is delighted th 
it, and promises a speedy production he 


composition is said to be both bri’™ant 
and novel. 
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PRINCIPALS IN THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION OF RICHARD STRAUSS’S “ ELEKTRA”’ 
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F. W. WODELL DIRECTS 
BIG BOSTON CHORUS 


People’s Choral Union Gives Its 
Seventh Mid-Season Concert 
With Excellent Results 


Boston, Jan. 24.—The seventh mid-sea- 
son concert of the People’s Choral Union, 
Frederick W. Wodell, conductor, was 
given in Symphony Hall last evening, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Gertrude Holt, so- 
prano; Anna Miller Wood, contralto; Mr. 
Rattigan, tenor; Kenneth Bingham, bari- 
tone; Herman Shedd, organist; Gertrude C. 
Wright, accompanist, and members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. “The Rose 
Maiden,” by Cowen, constituted the second 
half of the program, and the first part was 
made up of the following miscellaneous 
numbers : 

Mendelssohn’s “‘War March of The Priests”’ 
(Athalie), the Orchestra; Marchetti’s “Holy Re- 
deemer’’ (women’s voices); F. W. Wodell’s “Thy 
Word, O God” (men’s voices, solo part by Mr. 
Bingham); Mendelssohn’s “If With <All Your 
Hearts” (Elijah). Mr. Rattigan; Palestrina’s 
“Adoramus Te,”’ The Choral Union; Mendelssohn’s 
“QO Rest in The Lord” (Elijah), Miss Wood; J. S. 
Rach’s Air for String Orchestra; Mozart’s “Ave 
Verum,” The Choral Union. 





This is the second season of the Choral 
Union under the conductorship of Mr. Wo- 
dell, and the organization has achieved 
much from a musical standpoint during 
that time. An increased interest is also ap- 
parent on the part of the general public in 
these concerts, the audience last evening 
being the largest for several seasons. Mr. 
Wodell conducts with discretion and pos- 
sesses marked ability and magnetism. The 
Choral Union has gained greatly in precis- 
ion, in clearness of enunciation and appar- 
ently in general musical intelligence. The 
quality of tone was particularly good, and 
the performance throughout the evening 
was remarkably finished. 

The singing was especially noteworthy in 
the wedding chorus of “The Rose Maiden” 
and in “O Thou Light Most Sure and 
Blest.” written by Mr. Wodell and which is 


melodious and well adapted for a large 
chorus such as the Choral Union. The 
other number on the program by Mr. 


Wodell for men’s voices was also effective 





—Photo by Chickering. 
FREDERICK W. WODELL 


Conductor of the People’s Choral Union 
of Boston 


Miss Wood sang the solo from “Elijah” 
with beautiful tonal quality and faultless 
enunciation. She also deserves commenda- 
tion for her artistic singing of the solo fol- 
lowing her recitative in the cantata. Mrs. 
Holt took the place of Miss Perley at a 
moment’s notice, and under the circum- 
stances did excellent work. Miss Perley 
was taken ill on her way to Boston from 
Montreal. Mr. Bingham is a young singer 
whose resonant voice will undoubtedly be 
heard often in the future. He did himself 
full justice in all of his work last evening. 

The playing of the accompaniments by 
the forty men from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the two instrumental num 
bers in the first part of the program, par- 
ticularly the Bach air for strings, gave 
great pleasure. es 





REPEATS HIS SUCCESS 


Orville Harrold Again Pleases Sunday 
Audience at the Manhattan 


Another Sunday night audience at the 
Manhattan Opera House was moved to 
high enthusiasm, January 23, by the singing 
of Orville Harrold, the tenor whom Mr. 
Hammerstein discovered in vaudeville three 
months ago, and who has since been study- 
ing for grand opera under Oscar Saenger. 
It was Mr. Harrold’s last appearance be- 
fore his concert tour with Mme. Tetrazzini. 

His selections were “Ridi Pagliaccio” and 
“La Donna e Mobile,” which latter he was 
obliged to repeat in response to thunderous 
applause, and “Una Furtiva Lacrima,” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” Other singers were 
\Mmes. Cavalieri and Miranda, and Messrs. 
Zerola, Sammarco, Carasa and Crabbé. 

At the Metropolitan, the singers were 
Mmes. De Pasquali, Flahaut and Niessen- 
Stone, and Messrs. Martin, Whitehill, De 
Segurola and Gianoli-Galletti. Mme. De 
Pasquali’s rendering of the Polacca from 
“Mignon” was one of the most beautifull 
sung and loudly applauded numbers of the 
evening. She sang two other numbers also. 
Mr. Martin’s singing of Walther’s Prize 
Song from “Die Meistersinger” and Mr. De 
Segurola’s of Leporello’s aria from “Don 
Giovanni” were other highly popular selec 
tions. 


Slezak for “Stradella” Revival 


Flotow’s “Stradella,” with Leo Slezak 
in the principal rdle, will be the next re 
vival at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The opera, which has not heen sung in New 
York since 1887, when it was given at the 
Chalia Theater, with Heinrich Boetel in 
the chief tenor part, will be preceded by 
the ballet “Wiener Waltzer.” Tschaikow 
sky's “Pique Dame” will be sung in Ger 
man at the Metropolitan about February 
20, with Mme. Gadski and Mr. Slezak in 
the cast and Gustav Mahler conducting 
“L’Attaque du Moulin” is promised for 
early performance at the New Theater 


Big Following for Kreisler in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—Fritz Kreisler, in his 
last recital in Chicago, played before a 
larger audience than has attended any of 
his former concerts. This audience was 
not only larger in numbers, but was larger 
in spirit, and by far the most enthusiastic 
as well, demanding several encores, to 


which the artist responded, to their evident 
delight. His program was composed of 
numbers of such varying character that 
the breadth of his development in his art 
shows him to be a master of all forms, 
both modern and classic. Much commen- 
dation is also due Haddon Squire for his 
excellent work at the piano. G. R. E. 





AMATO A CONCERT FAVORITE 


Metropolitan Opera Baritone Now Popu- 
lar as a Recital-Giver 


Pasquale Amato, the baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is rapidly be- 
coming popular as a concert artist, and his 
charming personality .in addition to his 
great art has attracted attention in society 
circles. Last Sunday evening Geraldine 
Farrar and Mr. Amato were the features 
of Mrs. Elbert H. Gary’s soirée at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria. Their program included the 
duet from Mozart's “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
and the selection was exquisitely rendered 
by these great artists. 

Mr. Amato was introduced last Tuesday 
to the social set of Baltimore by Mrs. 
Henry Barton Jacobs. He was the only 
artist chosen for Mrs. Jacobs’s afternoon 
musicale, and his varied program of Ital- 
ian, French and German songs was enthu 
siastically appreciated. 

Although Mr. Amato is kept very busy 
with rehearsals and performances, he finds 
time to study English, and next season }: 
will add songs by American composers to 
his varied répertoire. 





Edith Thompson Applauded at Vermont 
Concert 


Boston, Jan. 24.—Edith Thompson, the 
pianist, is at home again after a visit to 
Burlington, Vt., where she was soloist with 
the Burlington Symphony Orchestra. The 
Grieg Concerto was the work performed, 
and Miss Thompson made a favorable im 
pression upon her audience and the critics 
She was obliged to add two encores to the 
program. This concert, following Miss 
Thompson’s successful recital in Boston 
and her noteworthy artistic performance 
with the Kneisel Quartet in Fitchburg, is 
making this one of her best seasons. She 
has been engaged to appear later this year 
with the Kneisel Quartet again before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Art and Science, and 
has other important engagements 
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AMERICANS LEAD 
IN BERLIN DEBUTS 


Scharwenka Celebrates His Sixtieth 
Anniversary——A Hearing 
for Kelly’s Quintet 


BERLIN, Jan. 12.—An event of unusual in- 
terest in the Berlin American colony will be 
the production, January 19, of the Piano 
Quintet of Edgar Stillmann-Kelley by the 
Waldemar Meyer Quartet, assisted by the 
distinguished pianist, Ella Jonas. 

Xaver Scharwenka celebrated the six- 
tieth anniversary of his birth on January 6. 
He held open house the whole day, and 
hundreds of friends and admirers dropped 
in to offer their congratulations. Letters 
and telegrams were received by the hun 
dred, and a whole room full of presents 
and flowers. Among other things, his 
daughters had collected from the various 
publishers the first complete set of his pub- 
lished works, including all of the various 
arrangements of the same. 

During the past week 4 number of con- 
certs devoted to the works of the eminent 
master have been given, and some more are 
to be given in the very near future. The 
daily papers have devoted considerable 
space to him, and have published his por- 
trait. 

George A. Walter, the American tenor, 
gave his second Lieder-Abend last week, 
and increased the popularity which he en- 
joys. Among other things on his program 
were five songs of his own composition. 

Julius Casper, the young American vio- 
linist, has been compelled to indefinitely 
postpone his concert, owing to a slight ac- 
cident to his hand. He was unusually suc 
cessful at his concert last year, and won 
some very excellent comments from the 
press. 

Monday evening, at the Royal Opera, a 
brilliant performance of “Aida,” with Flor- 
ence Easton in the title réle and her hus- 
band, Francis Maclennan, as Rhadames, and 
Putnam Griswold as the King, showed us 
the remarkable development noticeable in 
Francis Maclennan’s voice. 

Last week, when he sang Raoul in the 
“Hugenotten,” Maclennan was called to the 
loge of the Kaiser and complimented for 
his singing and acting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan sang at a big 
Hof concert in the Reichstag Sunday eve- 
ning, and were afterward complimented by 
the Prince August Wilhelm and the von 
Biilows. 

Maclennan gives a great deal of credit to 
J. Courtland Cooper, an American voice 
teacher, for the remarkable development 
noticeable in his voice for the past few 
months. Mr. Cooper came to Berlin last 
Summer and since then has been unusually 
successful in his specialty of “tone plac- 
ing.” 

At the Bliithner Orchestra concert, Sun- 
day evening, Marie Sloss, of Lincoln, Neb., 
played the Grieg A Minor Piano Concerto, 
and was so successful with her audience 
that she was recalled some three or four 
times, and finally responded with an encore. 
Miss Sloss is a charming young woman, 
who works earnestly and shows constant 
development. She has a good technic, and 
at times a fine tone, particularly in light 
passages. When she is thoroughly ausge- 
bildet Miss Sloss should make a very in- 
teresting addition to the concert stage. ithe 
young woman has received her whole mu 
sical education at the hands of one man, 
Vernon Spencer, having some years ago 
studied with him in America and coming 
with him to Berlin when he finally decided 
to locate in this city. 

Teachers in every branch of musical 
work have come to this city from America, 
and most of them have been successful 
Prominent places have been won by piano, 
violin, voice, and even theory and composi- 
tion teachers. Artists in every branch have 
been most successful, as is well known to 
any one in touch with a Berlin musical 
season. 

Most of the big piano teachers really 
learned how to teach when they were in 
America. At least nearly all of them hav 
spent some years of their lives in America, 
such names as Godowsky, Busoni, Ansorge, 
Scharwenka and many others immediately 
presenting themselves in this connection 

More than one has told me that the prac 
tical methods of the Americans suggested 
to them a more practical method of teach 
ing piano. 

Wynnie Pyle, the brilliant American pian- 
ist, has returned to Berlin after a long stay 
in the Harz Mountains, where she spent her 
holidays. Miss Pyle is booked for a num- 
ber of concerts in various German cities 
this season. 








This reminds me—more Americans have 
this season made successful Berlin débuts 
than young artists from any other country 
outside of Germany. 

The Sevcik Quartet, at the Bechstein 
Saal this week, gave an interesting program, 
consisting of the Quartet’s op. 119, by K. 
Bendel, and op. 64, No. 5, by Haydn, and 
the Piano Quintet by C. Franck. Paul Gold- 
schmidt was the assisting artist. 

Harry Weisbach, at his second concert, 
more than made good the excellent impres- 
sion which he made at his first concert 
earlier in the season. We may look for 
some big things from this young American 
violinist if he is given sufficient opportunity 
to develop his unquestionably fine talent. 

Rudolph Ganz gave a recital last Satur- 
day evening, and was, I am told, unusually 
successful. Ganz is a great artist, and is 
always eminently interesting. On this occa- 
sion he played a Prelude and a Polonaise 
(manuscript) by Emile Blanchet, the win- 
ner of the first prize in the recent Signale 
competition. CuHarces H. Keerer. 





MRS. CARL JORN DEPARTS 


Tenor and His Wife Said to Have 
Agreed to Disagree 


Mrs. Carl Jorn. wife of the distinguished 
German tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, sailed for her home in Germany 
Tuesday, after a brief visit to this country, 
during which it is understood an agree- 
ment of separation, including the payment 
to her of $20,000, was made between her 
and her husband. Mrs. Jérn, who is de- 
scribed as a remarkably beautiful woman, 
brought her daughter, Gretchen, with her 
to New York. 

Both Herr Jorn and his wife refused to 
discuss their alleged agreement to disagree, 
which, it is said, was formally entered upon 
at the German consulate. The couple re- 
mained apart during Mrs. Jérn’s stay in 
New York. The tenor recently took out 
his first naturalization papers in New York. 





Mae Doelling’s Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—Mae Doelling, a young 


artist who is making rapid progress, 
gave a_ recital in Music Hall, before 


a large and enthusiastic audience. She gave 
an excellent reading of the Beethoven So 
nata, op. 57, and her playing of the theme 
and variations by August Bringet, com- 
poser, whose works are but little known 
in this country, was indeed very effective 
Her other numbers were a Ballade by 
Singe Lund, “Tambourin” by Raff, Liszt's 
arrangement of the Spring Song from the 
“Flying Dutchman” and the Twelfth 
Rhapsody by the same composer. 


G. R. E. 





New Haven Oratorio Society 


New Haven, Jan. 17.—The New Haven 
Oratorio Society will give but one concert 
this season. This will be the singing of 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 27. David Bispham will be the bari- 
tone soloist, and the others in the quartet 
will be Dan Beddoe, tenor; Caroline Hud 
son, soprano, and Grace Walker Nichols, 


contralto. W. E. C. 





Falk with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Jules Falk, the violinist, has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist next Wednesday 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Falk recently filled two con- 
cert engagements in Boston with great suc 


cess. 





SECOND SERIES OF 


THREE SONATA RECITALS 


BY 


CAROLYN BEEBE 
xo EDOUARD DETHIER 


At the Hotel Plaza Ballroom 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 3d, 8 30 
Ticket, $32.00 


Brahms, Fevrier (fist 
Bernard (first time). 


Management, CEDELIA M. COX 
"Phone 3450 Chelsea 138 FIFTH AVE. 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRANZ X. ARENS, Director 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 25, 8.15 P.M. Tickets, 15, 25, 35 and 50c 
Soloist: HEINRICH GEBHARD, Pianist 
BEETHOVEN PROGRAM: Overture, “Egmont: 


Symphony No. LX (2d and 3d movements) ; Piano Concert 
No. 5; Polonaise, Op. 8 (String Orchestra): Turkish Marc} 
(From Ruins of Athens) 


Mail and Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq., E.. A. LENALIE, Mar. 


EDNA BLANCHE 


SHOWALTER 


Coloratura and Lyric Soprano 


“Voice a golden one.”—New York World. 


Address; Suite 1121-22, 150 Nassau St., New York 
Telephone, 5453 Beekman 


Sonatas by time), and 
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“DAS RHEINGOLD” 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Prologue to Nibelungen Trilogy 
Artistically Rendered Before 
Big Audience 


There was a large assemblage at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Monday afternoon, 
January 24, w hen the series of special per- 
formances of “Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
was begun with “Das Rheingold.” The 
giving of a Wagner festival such as this 
not sO many seasons ago would have been 
considered an évent extraordinary, but 
nowadays it is taken as a matter of course 
and annual custom by the patrons of the 
Metropolitan. The resources of this es- 
tablishment in the matter of scenic and 
mechanical equipment make easy what 
would offer formidable difficulties in most 
other opera houses of the world. 

“Das Rheingold” received an admirable 
interpretation, and not only the large size 
but the attentive interest of the audience 
revealed how widespread is the extent of 





public interest in the Wagner music drama. ’ 


The performance was on the same general 
plane of excellence as that given “Das 
Rheingold” last season, and the cast, which 
included several newcomers, was not al- 
tered in efficiency. 

Of the newcomers, Alma Gluck gave ap 
propriate youth and charm to Freia; Wal 
ter Soomer, as lVotan, sang with opulence 
and beauty of voice, though without great 
dignity and force of action; Glenn Hall 
was a capital Froh; Herbert Witherspoon, 
an impressive wielder of the hammer of 
Thunder; Anna Meitchik an _ adequate 
Erda, and Florence Wickham, a_ sweet- 
voiced Rhine maiden. Rita Fornia and Leo- 
nora Sparks were charmingly graceful as 
the other two Rhine maidens. 

In Carl Burrian’s Loge there was again 
much to admire of individuality and art, as 
also in the clear-cut interpretations by Otto 
Goritz and Albert Reiss of Alberich and 
Mime. Adolf Miithlmann and Robert Blass 
repeated familiar and praiseworthy imper 
sonations of Fasolt and Fafner. Olive 
Fremstad was a majestic Fricka, as al 
ways, and sang well, and Alfred Hertz in- 
terpreted the score with clarity and force. 

The performance was given without in- 
termissions excepting for unfortunate ones 
that resulted from accident in the change 
between the second scene before Walhalla 
and the third in Nibelheim. The curtain, 
rising to reveal the caverns of the Nibel- 
heim, stuck fast at a height of about six 
feet, and proceedings had to be halted for 
a brief interval and the beginning of the 
scene repeated. Barring this, it was a per 
formance such as to deserve the gratitude 
of all good Wagner lovers. 

It is worthy of note that more than half 
of the big cast were American singers. 





FERRUCCIO BUSONI 














The art supplement to this week’s issue 
of Musicat America has for its subject 
Ferruccio Busoni, the eminent Italian pian- 
ist, who is at present making a short tour 
of the country. His appearances in the East 
and Middle West have aroused great inter- 
est among the followers of piano music, 
and a general regret has been expressed 
that his present tour is of such short dura- 
tion. Mr. Busoni’s recital in New York 
Tuesday afternoon was one of the notable 
events of the musical season. 


Edward Walker’s Geeasee Work 


Cuicaco, Jan. 24.—Edward Walker 
tenor, sang recently at a musicale in Au 
rora, Ill, with such success that he has 
since been engaged to sing with the Ora 
torio Society of that city, which will pre 
sent the “Creation” on February to, under 
the direction of Charles E. Allen. Mr. 
Walker has also appeared lately in a num- 
ber of cities in performances of the “Mes 
siah,” and has received much favorable 
criticism of both his voice and interpreta- 
tions. G. R. E. 








SCENE FROM THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE NOVELTY, ‘‘ GERMANIA” 











Epilogue Scene: 


“GERMANTA” RECEIVES 
HRoT PERFORMANCE 


ontinued from page 1 


of his musical education in Munich and 
Dresden, under the tutelage of Draeseke, 
who was an ardent Wagnerite. He has 
studied his Wagner well, and the music of 
“Germania” contains at least external sug 
gestions of German influence. In its es 
sence, however, it is Italian. One is occa- 
sionally reminded of Meyerbeer, but much 
more often and markedly of a kinship with 
Verdi and Ponchielli. Franchetti’s works 
of late years have been little heard outside 
of Italy, but they are much respected there, 
and “Germania” proves him a composer 
worthy of respect. Its music suggests other 
composers too much and a distinctive Fran 
chetti too little, but in its scholarly quali- 
ties and general effectiveness it is amply) 
worthy of attention. 

The book that the generously productive 
Luigi Illica, who is librettist in ordinary for 
most of the composers of Italy, has writ 
ten for Franchetti reveals his ingenuity and 
resourcefulness in turning to any subject, 
however foreign, that his composer may 


assign. But it is not a work of art. There 
are too many _ personages introduced 
whose relation to the main action 
is slight and too many merely distracting 


historical references. The result is neither 
consistency nor connectedness, and the per 
son who attends the opera without consid 
erable preparation will get but occasional 
insight into the complex story. 

The opera is in a prologue, two scenes 
and an epilogue. Into the generally unin 
telligible prologue are brought students dis 
guised as millers who are plotting to free 
Germany from Napoleon’s tyranny in 1806 
[he patriots are disseminating anti-Na 
poleonic literature, in which they are inter 
rupted by the arrival of a French regiment. 
\mong the members of this League of Vir 
tue are Karl Worms and Frederic Loewe 
toth love the heroine, Ricke, who has been 


In the Background (Right), Pasquale Amato as 
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“Karl Worms” 


Loewe” and Emmy Destinn as “Ricke” 
wronged by Karl and who is betrothed to 
Frederic, 

From the introduction of the love ele 
ment the action proceeds more coherently. 
Karl goes away to battle, but returns just 
as Frederic and Ricke have been married. 
Remorseful, he pledges Ricke to secrecy, 
but she is unable to endure the strain and 
flees into the fore st. Frederic learns the 
truth from Ricke’s little sister, and starts 
in pursuit of the betrayer. 

The next episode is in a meeting of the 
League of Virtue. Worms is presiding over 
its deliberations when Frederic enters and 
denounces him. They prepare to fight a 
duel, but at that moment Queen Louise of 
Prussia, with her little son, comes dramat- 
ically upon the scene and bids them save 
their swords for the common foe. 

Last comes the epilogue, in which is re- 
vealed the battlefield of Leipsic, with Na 
poleon in retreat in the distance. Worms 
is dead and Frederic mortally wounded. 
Ricke finds him thus, and he dies in her 
arms, with the vision of the retreating Na- 
poleon to comfort him in the knowledge 
that his country has at last been set free. 

In all this, history has been treated with 
not more than a usual amount of license 
In the gathering of the patriots such his 
torical personages are introduced as Palm, 
the printer; Loewe, Liitzow, Fichte, Hum 
boldt, the Schlegels, Theodor Korner and 
Carl Maria von Weber. The League of 
Virtue (Tungendbund) may not have in 
cluded all these eminent personages, but it 
did include many noteworthy men. The in 
cident involving Queen Louise is, of course, 
sheer fiction. Of several anachronisms also, 
the singing in the prologue of “Liitzow’s 
Wilde Jagd” is a fair sample. The action 
of the prologue is supposed to take place in 
1806, and the song was written by Korner 
and the music composed by Weber in 1813 
14. Nevertheless, these inconsistencies with 
fact do not detract from the opera’s spec 
tacular and sentimental effectiveness. 

Franchetti has written numerous tuneful 
passages into the score, especially in the 
marriage scene. Frederic’s love song, “Ah, 
vieni qui,” breathes beauty and passion 
particularly as Caruso sings it. The quarrel 
scene of Karl and Frederic is pte musically 
eloquent, and there is much admirable writ 
ing in Karl’s narrative of his sufferings on 
the battlefield in his scene with Ricke after 
her marriage. The epilogue, gloomily real 
istic of battle, is full of musical moans and 
shudders, creating an effect of mournful 
ness to which the spectacle of the noble 
voiced Amato lying silent in mimic death 
throughout the scene adds materially. 

Messrs. Caruso and Amato and Miss 
Destinn are given excellent opportunities 
for vocal and histrionic display throughout 
the opera. Caruso, as Frederic, sang his 
role Saturday with wonderful beauty of 
tone and expression, and invested the part 
dramatically with an admirable amount of 
illusion. Amato’s singing also gave great 
pleasure, and he acted with singularly con- 


in 


—— 


the Foreground, Caruso as “Frederick 


vincing and forceful art. Mme. Destinn 
sang well and acted with some intensity. 
Florence Wickham was the Queen Louise. 
The orchestra played with the fire and vigor 
to be expected with Toscanini conducting, 
and Toscanini conducted with special fer 
vor because he was interpreting the score 
of his personal friend, the composer. 

On Saturday evening, January 22, a new 
Faust in Gounod’s opera was introduced in 
Herman Jadlowker, who had not previous- 
ly been heard in any opera in New York. 
This Russian tenor possesses an attractive 
stage appearance, and acts gracefully. His 
voice is clear and sweet in the upper regis 


ter, but lacks sonority in the lower tones. 
He employs it with discretion Mme, Noria 
was a rich-voiced Marguerite and Andrea 


de Segurola an effective Mephistopheles, 
demonstrating anew in a role in which he 
is unfamiliar here his remarkable powers 
as an actor. 

Mme. Nordica’s continued indisposition 
resulted in Jane Osborn-Hannah’s appear- 
ance as Elsa in “Lohengrin” Wednesday 
evening, January 19. Mme. Osborn-Han- 
nah made her début a few weeks previous 
as Elizabeth in ““Tannhauser,” and this was 
her initial performance of Elsa. The music 
was well suited to her voice and she acted 
expertly in accordance with the traditions 
of the role. Walter Soomer made his first 
return of the season to the Metropolitan as 
Telramund, and gave a performance of 
large musical and dramatic power. Allen 
Hinckley, Carl Jorn and Herbert Wither- 
spoon were others in the cast. 

Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Riccardo 
Martin and Antonio Scotti repeated famil- 
iar impersonations in “Madama Butterfly” 
Thursday evening, January 20. 

“Orfeo ed Euridice,” with Mmes. Homer 
and Gadski again in the title roles and a 
new Amore in Lenora Sparkes, was sung 
Friday evening, January 21. 

“Il Trovatore,” with Mmes. 
Homer and Messrs. Slezak and Gilly, was 
the offering of Monday evening, January 
24. “Das” Rheingold,” first of the series of 
“Ring” operas, which is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue of Musica AMERICA, was 
given Monday afternoon. 

An interesting fact in 
Saturday’s production of “Germania” under 
the general management of Giulio Gatti 
Casazza is that Gatti-Casazza was also gen 
eral manager of La Scala in Milan when 
the opera was given its first production on 


Gadski and 


connection with 


any stage, in March, 1902. Caruso at the 
same time created the role of Frederic, 
and Toscanini was musical director. Fran 


chetti himself had gener: al supervi sion over 
the performance. “Germania” was given 
thirty performances at La Scala in two sea 
sons by Gatti-Casazza, and since then it has 
been heard in Spain, Portugal, Russia, and 
South America 

Camille Saint-Saéns’s new opera, which 
is destined for the Paris Opéra Comique, 
is named “A Serenade 
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VICTOR CAPOUL’S BUSY CAREER 
CROWNED IN QUIET RETIREMENT 








Great Singing Artist Now Lives Leisurely Life of a Country 
Gentlemen on His Fine Estate Near Toulouse—Memories 
of His Twenty-eight Years as the Operatic Hero of Many 
Nations—His Teaching in New York 








To the present generation the name of 
Victor Capoul, the great singing artist, is 
only a memory. It is nearly twenty years 
since he retired from the stage. 

For twenty-eight years Capoul had a 
career of phenomenal success. While not 
gifted with a great voice, he was gifted 
with a temperament instinctively and in- 
nately artistic. He was inimitable in parts 
that required grace in song and action, and 
it is doubtful if the delicacy of his art was 
ever surpassed. 

Capoul made his début at the Paris Opéra 
at the age of twenty. His first great suc- 
cess was achieved in “Le Premier Jour de 


popular than to continue to sing until the 
public signed his death warrant as an ar- 
tist. 

For several years he taught singing and 
répertoire in New York, and it was the 
privilege of the writer of this article to be 
associated with him in his studio for four 
years, a period which has always been an 
incentive to the highest artistic ideals, be- 
sides a source of lasting inspiration. 

In 1900 Capoul was called to the Grand 
Opéra in Paris as artistic director, which 
position he held until 1908, when he retired 
finally from public life. He now lives the 
leisurely, quiet life of a country gentleman 
on his estate near Toulouse, the city of his 





Putting in the Hay; in the Foreground Victor Capoul and the Curé of Pujandran 


Bonheur,” and from that time he was the 
adored of the Paris public. The Franco- 
Prussian war virtually closed his career on 
the French stage. After the declaration of 
peace he was engaged to sing at Covent 
Garden in London, and it was here he made 
his first appearance in Italian opera. For 
many years he sang in London, St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, interspersing these en- 
gagements with others in the United States, 
Cuba, Mexico and Canada. 

In 1880 Capoul returned to Paris to cre- 
ate the rdle of Paul in the opera “Paul and 
Virginia, by Victor Massé, this being per- 
haps his greatest success. He sang the title 
role 200 times. In 1882 Capoul produced in 
Paris “Les Amants de Verone,” an opera 
composed by the Marquis d’lury. In this 
he created the role of Romeo. This work 
failed to find popular approval, and Capoul 
lost some $20,000 in the venture. In I888 
he created the title rdle in Benjamin Go- 
dard’s “Jocelyn,” in which work he collabo- 
rated with Armand Sylvestre in writing the 
text. The famous berceuse was from his 
pen, and he still receives royalties from the 
publishers of the piece. He also wrote the 
poem of the opera, “The Clown,” now in 
the répertoire of the Opéra Comique. 

In 1892 Capoul left the theater, believing 
it was wiser to retire when he was still 


birth. This estate consists of 750 acres of 
land, on which stands the fine chateau of 
Sartus. Part of the land contains produc- 
tive vineyards and part is cut up into farms 
and let to peasant farmers. The chateau is 
of modern construction and has also many 
modern conveniences. 

In the combination library and billiard 
room are numerous souvenirs of Capoul’s 
career—his certificates from the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he took first prizes for 
opera and opera comique; the official cer- 
tificate of his decoration of the Légion 
dhonneur; jeweled decorations from the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal and the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria; many edi- 
tions de luxe of the works of celebrated 
authors, with complimentary dedications, 
and the tiny upright piano at which he did 
his first work as a singer. 

In the salon hang several fine paintings, 
with dedications from the artists. There is 
also in this room a beautiful pair of tall 
Sevres vases given Capoul by the Em- 
peror Napoleon III; a marble bust of the 
singer by a celebrated sculptor, and also 
his portrait in the réle of Lionel in “Mar- 
tha.” 

Capoul is the last of his immediate fam- 
ily, his father and brother, to whom he 
was devoted, both having died in a short 
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On the Terrace; Mme. Humphrey, Victor Capoul, Curé of Pujandran and Jean 
Capoul 


space of time about three years ago. He 
has never married, but has living with him 
the widow of his younger brother and his 
nephew, Jean Capoul. Another nephew, 
Maxime Capoul, has made quite a name for 
himself on the Paris stage. He spends his 
vacations with his uncle. 





Making Hay: 


Che writer passed a delightful month in 
this charming place last Summer, where 
dolce far niente is the order of each day 
for the visitor. In the large park surround- 
ing the chateau are many ideal nooks 
where one may read or dream. The hour 
before dinner is one of the pleasantest of 
the day. The household meets on the ter- 
race, and many animated discussions on 
music and art take place, while the apéritif 
is slowly sipped. The village priest is a 





Left to Right, Jean Capoul, Mme. Humphrey, Peasant Laborer and 
Victor Capoul 














welcome guest at the chateau, and a cover 
is always le aid for him at the dinner table. 

It is a long step from a life of activity 
such as has been that of Capoul to the 
quiet life he now leads. But though he is 
not in the life of the theater, he has not 
lost his interest or sympathy with it. Many 





ambitious young singers go to him for ad 
vice, and they always meet with ready sym- 
pathy and encouragement if he thinks the 
natural gifts sufficient to warrant the aspi 
rant in striving to make a career, and many 
a young singer has he helped without 
thought of reward. 

So in lovely Sartus-Pujandran lives Vic 
tor Capoul, artist, writer and honorable 
gentleman. 

Frances Heten HuMpurey. 








LIZA LEHMANN’S LATEST SONG CYCLE 


BRETTON FOLK SONGS 


(Founded on the Original Breton Legends) 


Words by . - 
. (Quartet) “Sir Fanch and the Fairy.” 
2. (Cont. Solo) “I Dreamt My Love Was 
Singing.”’ 
. (Tenor Solo) ‘‘The Ruby Necklace. 
. (Trio—Soprano, Tenor and Bass) “The 
Nightingale.”’ 


FRANCES M. GOSTLING 

5. (Contralto Solo) “No Candle Was There 
and No Fire.”’ 

6. (Quartet) “The Spinning Wheel.”’ 

7. (Soprano Solo) “L’Ankou” (The Death 
Cart). 

8. (Bass Solo) “King Gralon’s Daughter.” 

9. (Quartet) “St. Peter’s Night.’ 


Complete, $1.50 Net 


CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd., 





OPERA COMPANY 


37 West 17th Street, 





NEW YORK 





Formerly Leading Baritone Concerts and Recitals 
GERMAN GRAND Address: CHICAGO, 
, 246 Michigan Ave., care 


GEO. RAYMOND ECKERT 


Don Giovanni, Escamillo, Tonio, Figaro, Amonasro, Telramund, Wolfram 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


I have received a letter from a man in 
trouble. He wants me to explain the word 
“popular,” which, in the sense in which he 
means it, I am very glad to do, because it 
brings up a point on which I have a few 
convictions. 

This gentleman, it seems, had occasion to 
write a notice for a musical paper, and 
spoke of a lady of his city as a “popular 
singer.” Following this, the ladv’s husband 
refused to speak to the writer of the notice 
when he passed him on the street. This 
went on for several weeks, the author of 
the article becoming more and more curious 
as to the precise nature of the crime which 
he had committed. Finally, he met the lady 
herself on the street one day, and she pro- 
ceeded incontinently to give him a tongue- 
lashing of the most approved sort, in the 
midst of which he made out that she 
thought it was “mighty hard to have studied 
all these years and then be called a popular 
singer.” 

Despite the fact that the gentleman ex- 
plained to her that he did not mean by that 
a vaudeville singer, or a singer of popular 
songs, the lady was, and is, unappeased. 
The husband, meanwhile, has shut the gen- 
tleman out from attending the recitals of a 
music club whose destiny he guides. 

This tale is worthy of one of the most 
remote provinces, but scarcely of the im- 
portant city from which the gentleman 
writes. I am sure that if the writer had 
called the lady an unpopular singer she 
would have made an even greater exhibi- 
tion of resentment; so the writer was not 
saying the opposite of what she wished. 
According to her, he was off on the wrong 
track altogether. 

What is it the lady wants? Is it that she 
sings two or three songs of Debussy (rath- 
er badly, presumably) and wishes to be 
known as exclusive, recherché and cul- 
tured? Does she think that to be known as 
“popular” will blast such a rare and lofty 
reputation ? 

This word “popular” has been a stumbling 
block for some time, and there is no doubt 
but that there is some vagueness in regard 
to its general meaning. Let the lady in 
question, if she happens to read this—and 
any one else who may profit thereby—know 
that the world, and especially the American 
world, is coming more and more to put the 
largest and best interpretation upon this 
dubious word. 

To be popular means to have the favor 
and good will of the people. This is one of 
the greatest forms of good fortune of 
which I know. Fortunate is he who is 
popular! He is welcomed everywhere. 
People do all they can for his pleasure and 
comfort wherever he may go, and, besides 
all this, he is in the best possible position 
to earn money through his talents. David 
Bispham is a popular singer, and I will 
wager the feather in my cap that he is glad 
of it. Dr. Wiillner is a popular singer. The 
great mass of the people find the heart 
throbs of life in the singing of such men. 
Wagner is popular. He felt that he had 
within him that which all humanity craved, 
and, despite certain highly cultured critics— 
whose names it would be hard for most 
persons to recall—he persisted in his course 
until he won the devotion of the people of 
two continents. Dante was popular. Dis- 
daining the Latin language, the language 
in which all scholars and “high-brows” of 


his day were supposed to write, he wrote 
in the humble vernacular, so that he might 
be read by all the people—and he ex- 
pressed for them the whole outlook upon 
Heaven, Hell, and the Earth—politicaily, 
spiritually, and poetically—which was await- 
ing expression at that time and age. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was popular. There were 
those whose fortunes had to be broken in 
his stern and necessary course, and there 
were New England transcendentalists who 
held theories contlicting with his deeds; but 
a subtle essence passed from Lincoln to 
his people, which was the very genius o1 
popularity. 

this land is a democracy. An aristoc- 
racy of wealth may arise here and there, 
and an aristocracy of art. People will come 
who will tear to be soiled by contact witn 
the vulgar crowd, and singers will come 
with an egg-sheli, soap-buvbie reputation 
tor singing with much style the latest nov- 
elty trom the French capital. thank 
rieaven, such singers will never be popwar 
in these glorious United States of America. 

lo be sure, 1 should consider a singer 
deficient who was not able to give a good 
rendering of a modern French song, aiong 
with the rest ot the worlds musical prod- 
uct. Americans, ot course, own the earth. 
Nothing is too good tor them, and, not 
being restricted by any of the speciai na- 
tional old-worid horizons, they seize upon 
and appropriate the best trom ali over the 
world, 

lf, therefore, an American singer wants 
to render a service to the people ot this 
tair land, and wants to know the teeling o1 
a pride that is not false, but high and 
worthy, and, iurtner, it he wants to suc- 
ceed, let him be “popular’——if he can. 

s eo & 

It seems to me that it is some time since 
1 have had anything to say about Mary 
arden, that lady who contributes so great- 
ly to the delectation otf the peoples o1 the 
earth. his silence has not been because 
ot any silence on the part of Mary. She 
still speaks, but not always precisely either 
in the way that she is expected to speak 
or 1s reported as speaking. ; 

A telegram trom Phuadelphia to one of 
the New York papers last week would have 
her the angriest woman in Philadelphia. 
tiow could she do her best when she had 
to sing with such people!—when there was 
no smoothness and the parts did not dove- 
tail!—when the chorus had not been taught 
what to do! In the third act of the garden 
scene in “Faust” they even forgot her 
mirror! Horrors!! She would never sing 
“aust” again for Mr. Hammerstein—no, 
never; so there! 

All this and more was what the dispatch 
said that Mary said. What Mary really did 
say was merely that she never said any 
such thing at all. Some one put a lot ot 
lies into her mouth. She said that it would 
have been impossible for her to have spoken 
in any manner reflecting upon Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s management, or to refuse to co- 
operate with him heartily in his great oper- 
atic enterprises. 

the trouble is that the reporters have 
now all mastered what they imagine is 
Mary’s style of speech, and whenever there 
is an opportunity when they might say what 
she said,they say instead what they think 
she ought to have said. All of which will 
incline every one to take Mary’s speeches, 
as served up to us in the daily press, with 
a grain of salt. 

= 

Musical crime is rampant again. Here is 
a schoolmaster of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., who 
tore out the “innards” of an organ which 
was in the school and used the case for a 
bookshelf. Presumably he was _ inspired 
with zea! by the remarks of ex-President 
Eliot, of Harvard, concerning that five- 
foot bookshelf, and found the organ case 
just about the right size to assist him in 
literary seli-improvement. Why he found 
it necessary to demolish the insides of the 
organ for thi: purpose is not quite clear, 
unless it is thit he is of Puritanical New 
England descent, and therefore possesses at 
once a devotion to letters and an abhor- 
rence of any such emotional art as music. 

One of the pupils, when asked what the 
master had done with the pedals, said: “He 
used ‘em to lick us, an’ 1 wuz one of the 
boys that felt ’em.” ‘his would go further 
toward proving the schoolmaster to be of 
Puritan origin. 

His little fun with the organ cost him 
$200 in court. It is not told us whether it 
cost him his job as schoolmaster also. He 


has presumably go a job on the wrecking 
crew of a railroad, or perhaps is now assist- 
ing Strauss and Reger in the demolition of 
music. 

_— 

Many curious things have been happen- 
ing lately. Here is State Senator John D. 
Prince, of Paterson, N. J., a professor of 
languages in Columbia University, who has 
promised the Sunday school people of Lodi, 
N, J., that he will deliver a lecture on 
music in that town in seventeen languages. 
People, it appears, come from all over the 
world to work in the dye works at Lodi. 

[ am wondering if the Senator’s case is 
like the much-educated girl who could 
speak in seven different languages, but 
could not say anything worth listening to in 
any of them. 

And how, by any conceivable flight of the 
imagination, can a Senator wish to lecture 
on music? I thought no two things were 
greater polar opposites than politics and 
the divine art. Here, however, is a man to 
be gotten hold of by those who want to 
found a national conservatory. The man 
who could stand between government sub- 
sidization and musical art with sufficient 
strength to bring them together, has hereto- 
fore been as much of an imaginary being 
as Darwin’s “missing link.” If Senator 
John D. Prince will come to our rescue in 
this he would be a prince indeed. 

. eS 

I believe I have written to you once or 
twice lately about Charles Henry Meltzer, 
the kindly critic of the New York Ameri- 
can, He appeared at his best in that paper 





on Sunday last in an article on “Why We 
Love Opera.” If all the gentlemen who 
wield the pen in the interests of music 
would write similarly, the time would be 
materially shortened from now to the estab- 
lishment of opera for the people on a broad 
and popular basis. 

Mr. Meltzer, in his article, which, by the 
way, is distinctly “popular’—for which he 
is to be commended—encourages and broad- 
ens the ideas of those readers of the Ameri- 
can who visit opera, and encourages others 
to add operatic experience to their lives, 
that opera may grow in interest and sup- 
plant less beautiful things. He explains 
why opera as at present conducted has to be 
as expensive as it is, although noting at the 
same time how many persons will pay the 
extra price to hear opera rather than to try 
to get delight out of a bad play or cheap 
vaudeville. He appeals to the imaginative 
child-nature which lingers in almost. all 
persons, and tells them how they will meet 
at the opera so many of the heroes of ro- 
mance and of legendary or fairy lore that 
they knew and loved in their youthful days. 

Popular good opera for America is in the 
air, and Charles Henry Meltzer is one of its 
most effective and ardent prophets, 

- 

Greater knowledge of the symphony, as 
well as of opera is also desirable. I heard 
the other day of a boy who, when asked in 
an examination in musical history how 
many symphonies Beethoven had written, 
answered: “Four—the ‘Eroica,’ the C Mi- 
nor, the Pastoral and the Ninth..” 

Your MEPHISTO. 





NEW MANAGER FOR PHILA. ORCHESTRA 


Charles Augustus 


Davis Resigns 


and Harvey M. Watts Takes 


Control—Opera and Concerts of a Week 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 25.—Besides the opera 
performances at Hammerstein’s and at the 
\cademy of Music this week, events of dis- 
tinctly local interest by many of Philadel- 
phia’s most distinguished artists and organi- 
zations are calculated to largely attract pat- 
ronage and win additional laurels for the 
participants, 

During the past week a great deal of 
comment was occasioned by the change in 
the business management of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Charles Augustus Davis 
resigned from the head of the department, 
very much to the surprise of many who 
were not familiar with certain of the organ- 
ization’s inner affairs. Harvey M,. Watts, 
managing editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
a morning publication, was chosen to suc 


ceed him. 

“Little Birds” told newspaper representa- 
tives certain things, and articles, purporting 
to reveal the reasons for the change, were 
published. Circulars were sent out by the 
orchestra association merely stating that 
Mr. Davis had resigned because of ill 
health. Of course, he was not known by 
the public to be in ill health, so that at 
once suspicion grew that Mr. Davis may 
have displeased certain of those higher up 
in the orchestra's conduct. At any rate, 
Mr. Davis has resigned, the orchestra has 
an excellent man to fill his place and Phila- 
delphia’s most important and successful mu- 
sical organization will proceed along the 
lines established just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Mr. Davis had filled the position 
since the orchestra’s formation in 1900. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society’s per- 
formance at the Academy of Music to-mor- 
row night should be a signal success. The 
organization has been excellently rehearsed 
for the double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci.” The advance sale of seats 
already assures a representative audience. 

The Treble Clef will give the first con- 
cert of its twenty-sixth season to-morrow 
evening at Horticultural Hall. 

[he Matinée Musical Club was heard in 
an interesting concert this evening, the par- 
ticipants being Mildred Covell, Edna Flor- 
ence Smith, Rosamond Annette Phillips, 
Harry F. Merriken, Emile Frick, Beatrice 
Walden and Alan Lewry. 

Mildred Faas, soprano, who came into 
prominence by her excellent interpretation 
in the title role of “Aida” by the Philadel 
phia Operatic Society, gave a concert yes- 


terday afternoon before a select audience 
at the exclusive Acorn Club. Mrs. F. C. 
l'reemantel was the accompanist. 

With David Bispham as soloist, the Ger 
man Choral, David E. Crozier, conductor, 
gives the first of a series of subscription 
concerts next Friday evening at Association 
Hall, Germantown. In addition to several 
songs, Mr. Bispham will read Poe’s “Ra- 
ven,” with musical accompaniment. 

Rarely have so many musical events by 
organizations and individuals heen given in 
one week here. The operas at Hammer- 
stein’s and at the Academy of Musi¢ this 
evening did not seem to suffer in attend- 
ance. For the first time this season at the 
former house Massenet’s lyric drama, 
“Thais,” was sung, Mary Garden being the 
seductive and repentant courtesan, and Re- 
naud the monk, Athanael. Trentini was the 
Croblye. Lucas was heard for the first time 
here as Nicias; Henri Scott, the Phila- 
delphia basso, made his local début as Pale 
mon, and Duchéne took the dual roles of 
Myrtale and Allene. “La Fille de Madame 
\ngot” was the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany s presentation this evening at the 
\cademy. The cast included Edmond Clé 
rent, Henry Dutilloy, Antonio Pini-Corsi, 
Leo Devaux and Georges Bourgeois. 

Alma Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Paulo Gruppe, a young Dutch 
‘cellist, and A. Sheinman, pianist, were the 
artists at the second private concert of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association last night 
at the New Century Drawing Room. 

Horatio Connell, basso, has gone to Cali- 
fornia to fill engagements in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Sacramento. He will 
sing in Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Virginia at concerts on his way back, and 
will arrive here in time for the Choral 
Society production on February 17, at which 
he is to appear. He has engagements to 
sing with the Pittsburg Orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 18 and 19, and with the New York 
Oratorio Society, under Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, on February 28. 

Yolanda Méré, the young Hungarian 
pianist, was heard for the first time here, 
and to advantage, at Witherspoon Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Gisela Weber, violinist, assisted by Mme. 
Holmes-Thomas at the piano, and Leo 
Schulz, ‘cellist, gave a well-attended violin 
recital at Witherspoon Hall last Wednes- 
day evening. Her artistic playing and per- 
sonal charm increased her popularity here 
and won for her well-deserved and unre- 
served commendation from public and 
press, S. E. E. 
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MASSENET NOVELTY 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


“Griselidis’? Has Its Premiere 
with Mary Garden—A New 
Operatic Devil 


“Grisélidis,” an opera in French, which 
its composer, the prolific Jules Massenet, 
calls a “lyric tale,” was sung at the Man- 
hattan Opera House Wednesday evening, 
January 19, for the first time in this coun- 
try. Through a prologue and a large part 
of two of the three acts, the opera moves 
in a monotonous manner, with little that 
is strikingly musical to arrest attention. In 
some lively measures sung at the opening 
of the second act and in a pictorially en- 
trancing and splendidly lighted and stage- 
managed scene in the latter part of the 
same act, there is material to delight the 
ear and eye. Musical eloquence there is 
also in the last act, but the sum total of 
the impression that a first hearing of the 
opera gives is that Massenet has not been 
inspired by the poetic nature of his sub- 
ject-matter to correspondingly poetic melo- 
dic expression. The score is thin and bare 
in so many places that the auditor sitting 
through it feels his patience -not more than 
amply rewarded by occasional passages of 
rare beauty. A doubt may accordingly be 
reasonably expressed that Mr. Hammer- 
stein will find popular interest in the opera 
strong enough, after its immediate novelty 
has worn away, to make it advantageous 
to continue it in the Manhattan répertoire. 

Musically, “Grisélidis,” though on a lower 
level, may it be remarked in passing, than 
its companion miracle play, “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” is immensely superior to 
the last previous Massenet novelty—‘Sap- 
ho”—which the season brought forward at 
the Manhattan. But “Sapho” had one 
strong asset that “Grisélidis” lacks—it al- 
lowed of a strenuous display of the peculiar 
histrionic talent of Mary Garden. Some- 
times Miss Garden sings well and some- 
times, as at the premiere of “Grisélidis,” 
there persists in her tones a piercing qual- 
ity that is not altogether, soothing. One 
goes to a Mary Garden opera to see her act 
with just a bit more of pleasant anticipa- 
tion than to hear her sing. But, expecting 
a distinctive revelation of her art in this 
respect in “Grisélidis,” one will be disap- 
pointed. What she has to perform she per- 
forms like the rare artist that she is, but 
there is nothing that is given her to do 
that is not so far within her powers that 
she can scarcely hope to create in it a deep 
or lasting impression. 

(he book of “Grisélidis” was written by 
Armand Sylvestre and Eugéne Morand, 
who adapted it from a “mystery” written 
by them and enacted at the Comédie Fran- 
caise May 15, 1891, by a company including 
Coquelin, the younger, as the Devil, and 
Mile. Bartet as Grisélidis. In their play, 
the authors gave a free version of a legend, 
that of “Patient Grisel,” which Boccaccio 
employed in the “Decameron,” which Pet- 
rarch translated into Latin, which Chaucer 
used in the “Canterbury Tales,” and which 
has existed in various forms in literature 
from the eleventh century on. By operatic 
composers, it has been utilized by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, Piccini, Porpora, Ferdi- 
nando Paer, Federico Ricci and others. In 
the old versions, the trials of the virtue of 
Grisélidis were put upon her by a pitiless 
husband, where now they are the work of 
the Devil, and the husband is loving and 
trusting, instead of cruelly stern. 

In the present operatic version the orig- 
inal Grisélidis was Lucienne Bréval, the 
Marquis was Hector Dufranne, and the 
Devil was Huberdeau, the two latter having 
the same roles in Mr. Hammerstein’s pro- 
duction. The first performance of the opera 
was at the Opéra Comique, Paris, Novem- 
ber 20, 1901, and then and subsequently 
it found much favor in the French capital. 
Miss Garden’s previous experience as Grisé- 
lidis consisted of five appearances at Aix- 
les-Bains, although the role had been writ- 
ten with her in mind and with the inten- 
tion that she should create it. 

The action chiefly involves the Marquis 
Saluzzo, the shepherd Alain, and the shep- 
herdess Grisélidis. Alain loves the fair 
shepherdess, but the Marquis wins and 
marries her. Trouble comes when the 
Marquis, having to go to the wars, vows 
that not the Devil himself could destroy his 
wife’s fidelity and obedience or his own 
faith in her. The Devil promptly makes 
his appearance in person and accepts the 
challenge. By installing his vixenish wife 
Fiamina as head of the Margquis’s house- 
hold and informing Grisélidis that Fiamina 
is a slave who has captured the Marquis’s 


fancy, he tempts her to disobedience in 
vain; by the aid of his ballet spirits (beau- 
tifully bedecked electrically and in a beau- 
tiful scene) he seeks to weave a Satanic 
spell, but again in vain, and, when he brings 
to her her old lover, Alain, she is saved 
by her child as she weakens, and the Devil 
is foiled in his master-stroke. Even when 
he flies away with the child the wife is 
firm in her loyalty, and her husband, too, 
stands the test of doubt that is put upon 
him. In the end their combined prayers 
defeat the Devil and their child is magically 
restored to them. 

Miss Garden made the wife beautiful to 
look upon and sincere and appealing in 
action. A memorable performance of the 
Marquis was given by Dufranne. He sang 
magnificently, his splendid baritone ringing 
sonorously and his acting lacking nothing 
of the necessary dignity, tenderness or 
vigor. The Alain, a short part, but im- 
portant, was Charles Dalmorés, who en- 
dowed the lovesick shepherd with a glori- 
ous voice and poetic demeanor. 

Massenet’s Devil is new to opera, and his 
purpose, besides tormenting Grisélidis, is 
to create a comedy element. He wears 
horns and a fur coat dangling with a 
suggestion of tails. He hops about like a 
Pierrot, and he has a wife by whom he 
is henpecked. He is an extravagant and 
rather amusing creation, in fact, and much 
might be made of him in the hands of 
an artist with a better developed sense of 
comedy than Mr. Huberdeau seems to pos- 
sess. Mr. Huberdeau sang well, but, in 
his acting, he was more animated than 
humorous, and he revealed little sincerity 
of characterization such as Renaud or Gili- 
bert might have given to the role. Mme. 
Walter Villa, as /iamina, gave him little 
help, and consequently their duet of song 
and dancing and prancing in the second 
act lost much effectiveness. Even as given, 
however, it was lively and amusing. Mr. 
Huberdeau’s makeup in his several dis- 
guises was good, and, to give the Devil his 
due, he might have been far worse in all 
other respects. 

The mechanical effects and scenic dress 
of the production were admirable. 

M. de la Fuente conducted with good 
taste and judgment. 

“Grisélidis” was sung again Monday 
evening, January 24, with the same cast. 
“Les Contes d’ Hoffmann” drew a large 
audience on Friday evening, January 21, 
Mmes. Cavalieri and Trentini and Messrs. 
Lucas, Renaud, Crabbé and Nicola being 
the principals. The attractions of Satur- 
day, January 22, were “La Bohéme,” with 
Mmes. Carmen Melis and Trentini and 
Messrs. McCormack, Sammarco, Nicolay, 
Gilibert and Daddi in the afternoon, and 
“Aida,” with Mmes. Mazarin and d’Alva- 
rez, and Messrs. Zerola, Crabbé and Vallier 
in the evening. 





Josef Lhévinne in America 


Josef Lhévinne, now appearing in Mexico, 
will begin his tour of the United States 
at Kansas City on February 3. |hroughout 
tebruary he will play in the South Middle 
West, West and East. His only New York 
appearance will be with the rhilharmonic 
Orchestra on March 6, when he will play 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 

Lhévinne arrived in New York from Eu- 
rope on January 2, remained here two days 
and started for Mexico, arriving there on 
January 10. At the station he was met by 
a brass band and a delegation of music- 
lovers. He made an unusual success, and 
in attempting to leave the hall after one 
of his performances he was seized by stu- 
dents, lifted to their shoulders and carried 
about the hall. 


R. E. Johnston Loses Suit 


A suit for $804 against Ernest Goerlitz, 
who formerly arranged the concert appear- 
ances of the stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been decided against R. 
Kk. Johnston, the concert manager who 
brought it. Mr. Johnston claimed that the 
money was due him as a commission for 
arranging for the appearances of Miss Far- 
rar and Messrs. Scotti, Martin and Zena- 
tello at the Atlanta Musical Festival last 
Spring, but Mr. Goerlitz denied that the ar- 
rangements had been made through Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston will appeal the case. 





Dedicates Cornell’s New Organ 


Irnaca, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The large or- 
gan which has been completed for Cornell 
University was formally opened on Friday, 
January 21, by Prof. Edward F, Johnston, 
organist of the university. Mr. Johnston, 
who is a Scotchman and has been in this 
country for the past five years, is well 
known as an organist and composer, having 
first attracted attention at his recitals at 
the Jamestown Exposition. He was for- 
merly director of the Emma Willard Con- 
servatory, and organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Troy, N. Y. 
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Busoni to Give a Recital Next Sunday—‘“‘ Der Kellermeister ’? Wins 
Popularity—Otto Meyer to Be Heard 


Cuicaco, Jan. 24.—Ferruccio Busoni, 
who created such a sensation in his former 
appearance in Chicago, will be heard in 
recital in Orchestra Hall next Sunday 


afternoon. His program will include his 
own arrangement of the Bach Chromatische 
Fantasie and Fugue, and Choral Vorspiele ; 
(1) “In dir ist Freude,” (2) “Nun freut 
euch,” Beethoven Sonata, op. 111, Chopin 
Sonata, B Flat Minor; Three Fantasien, 
(1) “Sommernacht’s Traum”; (2) “Rigo- 
letto,” and (3) “Faust,” by Liszt. 

“Der Kellermeister,” which was presented 
at the Ziegfeld Thursday evening for the 
first time in America, has proven a great 
success, rivaling its companion opera, “The 
Tyrolean,” by the same composer, Carl 
Zeller, in which Marie Tempest was heard 
some years ago in the leading role. A little 
village in Upper Austria and the period 
near the close of the sixteenth century 


affords opportunity for artistic costuming | 


and scenic effects, of which the manage- 
ment has taken advantage. 

There is a full score of pleasing musical 
numbers, while choruses and ensemble num- 
bers are handled in an excellent manner. 
The cast includes all the favorites of the 
Viennese opera company, Emil Borla, 
Louise Barthel, Cornelia Morena, Marie 
Serini (first appearance in Chicago), Min- 
nie Landau, Heinrich Riehl, Karl Klum, 
Angele Lippich, Heinrich Habrich, Jacob 
Brust, with an excellent singing chorus, 
and the engagement bids fair to have a 
long run, : 

On Sunday afternoon, February 13, Otto 
Meyer, American violinist, who has been 
playing with much success this season, 
and who has just returned from a tour 
of the South, will be heard for the first 
time in Chicago. He will be assisted by 
Marie Meyer, pianist. 

Silvio Scionti will give his annual piano 
recital at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
next Monday evening. 


Virginia Listemann, soprano, began her 
season with recitals in Meridian and Jack- 
son, Miss., November 5 and 6, followed 
by appearances in Streator, Ill., November 
10; Chicago, December 3; private musicale 
at Mrs. Otis’s December 18; joint recital 
with Walter Spry, Seward Hall, December 
26; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Musical Club, 
January 8. Miss Listemann will go on a 
three weeks’ tour in recitals with William 
Sherwood in Texas and Oklahoma. Miss 
Listemann’s accompaniments have been 
played by Mrs. Francis T. Grant, of Merid- 
ian. Miss Listemann and Mrs. Grant will 
appear in New Orleans, La., and Mont 
gomery, Ala., later in the season. 

Pupils of the Sherwood Music School, 
William H. Sherwood, director, were heard 
in a recital which took place in the As- 
sembly Room, Fine Arts Building, on Fri- 
day evening. The following participated: 
Reginald W. Martin, Etta Irene Brown, 
Earl Parkins, Esther H. Vincent, Letha 
Leverett, Hazel Fairman, Anna May Ras 
ley, Daisy Severns, Hanna Marie Wood- 
man, Virginia Hammond, Agnes Hurley, 
Margaret L. Green, Mary A. Tris, Jeannette 
C. Wynn, Grace Desmond, William C. Van 
Buren and Edith Parker. 

The Apollo Musical Club will give two 
performances of “Ruth” in Orchestra Hall 
February 7 and 8, with the assistance of 
the entire Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
Arthur Dunham, organist. Soloists for this 
occasion will be Jane Osborn Hannah, so- 
prano, who so successfully sustained the 
part of Elsa in a performance of “Lohen 
grin,” by the Boston Opera Company last 
Friday night. She will sing the title role; 
Tilly Koenen, contralto; Arthur Middleton, 
basso, and William Carver Williams, 
basso. Harrison M. Wild will conduct 
the performance. 

Sadie Cohn, who will give a piano re 
cital at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
Wednesday evening, February 16. 

G. R. E. 





WITH CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Rachmaninoff and Stokovski Share Hon- 
ors at Fifth Concerts 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 24.—The fifth concerts 

of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
were given in Music Hall Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, with Rachmaninoff 
as soloist, the program including the Schu- 
bert Symphony in C Major; Rachmaninoff’s 
Piano Concerto in C Minor, and the over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman.” The or- 
chestra, under Mr. Stokovski’s baton, ac- 
quitted itself splendidly, and Mr, Stokov- 
ski’s reading of the symphony was received 
with sincere appreciation. Rachmaninoff 
played superbly, and upon the completion 
of his concerto was greeted with enthustas- 
tic applause. When, as an encore, he began 
his popular C Sharp Prelude the students 
in the gallery immediately burst into ap- 
plause, and at its conclusion he was called 
back again and again. 
_ On Friday evening of this week the entire 
Symphony Orchestra will be heard in the 
new Memorial Hall in Dayton, O., this 
being the first important musical event in 
Dayton’s new auditorium. F, E. E. 





Maud Allan in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 23.—Maud Allan, the dan 
cer, made her début at Symphony Hall on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, the oth. 
Chere was a large and very attentive audi- 
ence. An orchestra of fifty-five, led by 
Gustav Strube, played Rubinstein’s Melody 
in F, two mazurkas and the A Minor 
Waltz of Chopin, Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song, Grieg’s first Peer Gynt Suite, 
Chopin’s Funeral March and the Rubinstein 
Waltz Caprice. 

Miss Allan’s art has been called “Greek,” 
but this hardly seems a fitting adjective, for 


her dancing savors strongly of her own- 


pleasing personality, and is the plastic ex- 
pression of individual impressions and 
moods. It is very dependent upon the sug- 
gestion of the music. 

She has exceedingly graceful arms and a 
beautiful face, and she is happiest, perhaps, 
in the music that expresses the simplest 
emotions. 





Severn Musicale Announced 


An interesting program will be given at 
the Severn Studios on Tuesday evening, 
February 1. Mrs. Frank Duffy, Hazel 
Kipp and Bessie Johnson, sopranos; Or- 
ville Dalton, basso; Belle Felton, pianist, 
and Fred. Fillion, violinist, will be the as- 
sisting artists, 


NEW YORK TO HEAR “ SARRONA” 


Legrand Howland’s Grand Opera Sched- 
uled for Production in February 


According to present indications, Le- 
grand Howland’s opera, “Sarrona,” will re- 
ceive a New York hearing in a Broadway 
theater before the middle of February. The 
composer himself is in this country in the 
effort to win the recognition of Americans 
after earning the commendation and sup- 
port of the Italian government, and is nego- 
tiating for the lease of one of the newer 
Broadway theaters for a short engagement 
of “Sarrona.” He has the patronage of a 
number of New York society women, who 
are resolved that this grand opera written 
by an American shall at last have a hearing 
in New York. Mr. Howland’s own com- 
pany has been presenting the opera in Italy 
for the last three years. 





Lotta Faust Dead 


Lotta Faust, the musical comedy favorite 
who won fame in “The Wizard of Oz,” 
“Wonderland,” “The Girl Behind the Coun 
ter,’ “The Midnight Sons” and other simi- 
lar musical pieces, died in New York, Jan 
uary 25, of pneumonia following an opera- 
tion. Miss Faust was married twice, first 
to Paul Schindler, a musical director, from 
whom she was divorced in 1902, and then to 
Richard Ling, a singer and comedian, whom 
she had recently sued for divorce. She 
was engaged to be married to Malcolm 
Strauss, an illustrator. 





Identity of “Mary Lasalle” 


Beatrice, Nes., Jan. 25.—The Mary La 
salle, whose talent so greatly impressed 
wealthy patrons of the Metropolitan Opera 
House recently that they sent her abroad 
to study, is in reality Jessie Richmond, 
of this place. The fact has just become 
known through a letter from the singer to 
a friend here. 





Four Thousand Hear Tetrazzini 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 25.—Four thousand per- 
sons heard Mme. Tetrazzini sing last night, 
when she opened her concert tour here at 
Keith’s Hippodrome. She was recalled 
again and again, and liberal applause was 
bestowed also upon Miss Soyer, Mr. Polese 
and Orville Harrold, who assisted her. 





Kneisel Quartet New York Concert 

The Kneisel Quartet gave one of its 
series of New York concerts Tuesday 
night in Mendelssohn Hall. The perform- 
ance will be reviewed in Musicat AMERICA 
next week. 
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““ELEKTRA’’ HAS COME TO TOWN 
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The German periodical, Fliegende Blatter, publishes the above conception of grand cpera as our modern composers would 
rhe illustration is particularly appropriate to Americans just now, as “Elektra,” the most modern of them all, 


have it given. 





will have its first production in this country next Tuesday night at the Manhattan 
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Opera House. 





LATEST THING IN MUSIC 


It Is Called “Pointillisme,” and Maurice 
Ravel Is Its Prophet 


“Pointillisme” is the latest thing in music 
in Paris, and Maurice Ravel is its prophet. 
The London Telegraph’s Paris correspond- 
ent tells about it: 

“Not mere impressionism, but “pointil- 
lisme,’ in music, 1s Maurice Ravel’s ‘Span 
ish Rhapsody,’ played by Mr. Colonne’s or- 
chestra, which once before performed the 
work last year. Even Claude Debussy’s 
musical poem, ‘La Mer,’ is painted in 
broader strokes. Mr. Ravel throws tiny 
little dabs of color in showers upon his 
canvas. There is not an outline nor an 
expanse in the sketch; everything is in 
spots. Some of them are ingenious and 
happily descriptive, as in the first part, a 
‘Prelude to the Night,’ followed by a ‘Ma- 
laguefia,’ or Serenade, which has _ pictur- 
esqueness and real humor in the descrip- 
tion, for instance, of burlesque serenaders, 
but other playful touches are unlucky, as 
in the third part, a ‘Feria,’ or féte, in which 
the first violins, literally mewing like a 
rather deep-voiced tom-cat, brought laughs 
from the audience. The composer has 
humor, bvt should avoid unconscious hu 
mor, if he can. The single continuous mu- 
sical idea in his sometimes successful and 
sometimes infelicitous ‘pointillisme,’ is a 
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theme of four descending notes (in inter 
vals of a semi-tone, a tone and a second 
semi-tone), which becomes a trifle mo 
notonous.” 


DUFRANNE SINGS 





“ BONIFACE” 


Manhattan Baritone Achieves Great Suc- 
cess in R6éle in Three Cities 


Hector Dufranne, baritone, of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, has had great suc- 
cess in his appearances with the com 
pany while en tour. Especially marked was 
his triumph in the rdle of Boniface in “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” in which opera 
he appeared in Pittsburg, in Philadelphia 
and in Washington. 

In all of these cities his reception was 
unequivocal, both from public and critics. 
Of his performance in Washington, one 
of the latter writes: 

“No moment of the opera was more beau 
tifully realistic than during the superb 
declamatory recital of the legend of the 
sage bush hy M. Hector Dufranne as the 
abbey cook. M. Maurice Renaud has be 
come identified in the mind of opera-goers 
with the role of the cook, but no criticism 
could be made of the graphic manner in 
which the part was sung by M. Dufranne 
His rich, expressive voice was entirely ade 
quate to the big demands, and his jovial air 
was in keeping with the dramatic require 
ments.” 





Opera in the Air 

Some time Cleveland, along with the other big 
and progressive cities of America, may have free 
opera. It’s in the air in New York citv.—Cleve 
ind Leader. 

Sure it is. With a hand-organ grinding 
out “Cavalleria Rusticana” on the corner, 
a German band murdering Wagner in the 
middle of the block and a phonograph with 
a Caruso record in the flat below, we 
sometimes wish it were somewhere else 
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MANNERS AT CONCERTS 


A London Critic Bewails Bad Behavior 
of Audiences 


When, asks a disgusted writer in London 
Truth, will audiences learn to hehave prop- 
erly at concerts? A school of manners for 
concertgoers would seem really to be badly 
needed. Perhaps the Academy or the Royal 
College might be disposed to consider the 
matter with a view to adding a new “sub- 
ject” to their curriculum. Certainly there 
are plenty who would profit by a course of 
instruction. Among other things, they 
might be taught not only to avoid the more 
heinous crimes of talking during a _ per- 
formance, joining in the music themselves, 
coughing incessantly, breathing stertorous- 
ly, beating time with their feet, but also to 
avoid that minor kind of fussing and fid- 
geting which is sometimes so trying to the 
sensitive 

There is the type of concertgoer, for in 
stance, who, entering during the progress 
of a work, insists on making his way past 
rows of people to his own particular seat, 
instead of waiting till the piece is ended 
Program sellers might also he admonished 
now and again to order themselves more 
discreetly. At a recent piano recital one of 
these individuals was cheerily disposing of 
his goods throughout the whole of a Cho- 
nin ballade, sublimely unconscious of the 
indignation he was rousing. At the same 
concert, too, the constant banging of doors 
was equally reprehensible. On such occa 
sions one understands why the late King 
Ludwig of Bavaria used to like to listen 
to his Wagner solus 


Mme. Langendorff in the West 

Mme. Frieda Langendorff, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, continues 
to make her usual successes, as her tour 
of the Pacific Coast and the West pro- 
gresses. Recent appearances have been in 
Pullman, Wash.: Redlands, Riverside and 
Bakersfield, Cal. 

The program sung at these last recitals 
was as follows: 

““Ave Maria.” “Der Tod und das Madchen.” “Du 
bist die Ruh,” “Frihlingsglaube.”” Schubert: “Seit 
ich ihn gesehen,.”” “Er der Herrlichste.” “Ich 
kanns nicht fassen,” “Frihlingsnacht,” Schumann: 
“Sapphische Ode,” Brahms; “Zueignung,” Strauss; 
“Er ist’s,”” Wolf: “Schmerzen,” Wagner: “Song of 
April,” Salter; “Charity,” MacDermid: “Love's 
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Springtide,” Hammond; “Morning Hymn,” Hens- 
chel. 


In the press reports of her recitals crit- 
ics uniformly mention Mme. Langendorff’s 
beautiful quality of voice, her breadth of 
stvle and her impressive stage presence. 
In all places many encores were demanded 
and. given, many times after the program 
had been finished. 





Philadelphia Orchestra in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 24.—The third 
concert of the season by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was given Tuesday afternoon at 
the National Theater. Under the baton of 
Carl Pohlig the organization was heard in 
that exquisite symphony, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique.” Thaddeus Rich, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, was the soloist, and 
played Max Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. 
The other numbers by the orchestra in- 
cluded “Phaeton Symphonic Poem,” Saint- 
Saéns, and “Vorspiel,” from “Die Meister 
singer,’ Wagner. 


The special season of opera to be held at 
the Costanzi in Rome, next year, as part 
of the Exposition festivities, will last from 
March till Octo>er. Summer opera will be 
new to Rome. 
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A Letter to Teachers: 


As a wide-awake teacher, what will be the value to you of a 
method of instruction that will increase 100 per cent. the standard of 
efficiency among your pupils? 

And, further, what will it profit you to have a system of funda- 
mental instruction, suitable for both children and adults, that will de- 
crease the length of time, to produce given results, by fully one-third? 

And still further, what is the value to you of having a system of 
instruction that has won universal commendation from _ students, 
teachers, artists and public? 

The average teacher fails of success in his work, not because he is 
not earnest and sincere, but because he does: his work backward. In 
building a house the foundation first must be built before the super- 
structure is begun else the house will not stand; but in music we first 
rear the superstructure and then try to put in the foundation! 

Correct and exact musical results may be attained only by a strict 
adherence to fundamental laws. Consequently, in musical instruc- 
tion, the executive function must 
wait on intellectual perception, and, 
therefore, a system, or method, 
which develops the intellectual con- 
ception of music, which trains the 
pupil to think before doing, must 
produce superior results. 

A pupil who gropes in the dark, 
who does not know what he is do- 
ing or why he does it, is a pupil 
whose musical career is bound to 


end in impotent failure. This con- 
dition the Dunning System of musi- 
cal instruction makes impossible, 
or, if the pupil be somewhat ad- 
vanced from an executive stand- 
point, remedies. The Dunning 


System produces the desired results 
with children or adults, with begin- 
ners or those who have studied 
many years. 

What is the Dunning System of 
Musical Instruction? It is not a 
method to _ displace established 
rules of executive instruction, but 
is rather a supplementary system of 
fundamental work, both theoretical 
and practical, which ~~ enables 
teacher and pupil to acquire a thor- 
ough understanding of the funda- 
mental principles underlying all 
musical expression. 

The Dunning System is a finished 
and complete system of elementary 
instruction, elementary in the sense 
that it deals with first, with funda- 
mental, principles and not elementary because it is composed of silly 
and childish devices which hamper rather than aid logical brain devel- 
opment. It is a logical exposition of fundamental principles, the 
fundamental principles that one must know even if he be a Mozart or 
a Beethoven, a Liszt or a Paganini. 

The Dunning System lightens the labor of the teacher, by making 
the work interesting and productive of results, and makes practice a 
It does not develop musicians without practice, nor teach 
It is a system that 


pleasure. 
children all musical knowledge without study. 
teaches the pupil to think in music and thoroughly understand the 
most important points before making an attempt to play on any in- 
strument, but each musical principle as it is given is applied prac- 
tically to the instrument. 

There is no royal road to musical knowledge and the Dunning 
System does not pretend to present one, but it does show the way to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles under- 
lying all musical endeavor, in the shortest possible time and in the 
of the 


most concise, logical and systematic manner known. One 


strong features of the method is the beautifully systematized manner 
in which each subject is presented from the very first music known 
to exist to the completion of the course. 

The Dunning System is not an untried experiment, it is the out- 
growth of years of experience and trial. Not only has it been taught 
by its founder, it has numerous adherents in both America and Europe 





CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING 


and has revolutionized the musical work of private teachers and im- 
portant conservatories. Do you not owe it to yourself, to your highest 
musical ideals, to at least investigate that which has helped others? 
Are you satisfied with your past experience in teaching beginners? 
That the fine results of this system impress even the lay mind 
may be easily proven; read what the most skeptical critic in Roches- 


ter, N. Y., says: 

“The spectacle of a little girl of nine or ten writing out, in public view, as 
though it were the simplest matter in the world, the scale of A sharp minor, 1s 
one to make many grown-up persons stare and gasp. They could no more do it 
than they could resolve a difficult enharmonic riddle or worry out the truth of a 
harmonic progression through a bad case of false notation. Yet the children who 
took part in the open class day under the direction of Mrs. Marian Hale Pohler 
and her assistant, Miss Helen Murray, in their studio in the Bentley Building, did 
it, and they only began to study last fall. How is that? The answer is simple. 
They had been properly instructed. Mrs. Pohler took up the Dunning system; she 
has tried it thoroughly and knows it is good both in theory and in practice. This 
sounds like a gratuitous advertisement of a particular way of teaching. Well, it 
may be so. If the system is good for the children, it must be good for the parents, 
and what is good for both young and old is a matter of public interest and comes 
directly within the purview of any newspaper that has an artistic conscience. If 
some other teacher will come forward with results that are better than those pro- 
duced by the Dunning system, he or she will receive the same encouraging publicity 
that is now given to Mrs. Pohler. It is for the benefit of the community that they 
should know that children are learning to 
think musically.”—Rochester Post-Express. 


The system has impressed great 
musicians and teachers as well as lay- 
men, and among these may be men- 
tioned Dr. William Mason, who said: 


“Dear MapAm :—I find your method so well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended; to instruct and interest children or 
beginners in the rudiments of Music. More- 
fervent and graphic manner in 
apply it, me very 


over, the 
which you 
much.” 
But Dr. William Mason is not the 
only one to endorse this method, for 
such teachers as William Sherwood, 
the pianist, Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, 
of the Chicago College of Music, 
John J. Hattstaedt, of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Chicago, Amy 
Fay, of New York, Frederic Grant 
Gleason, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, 
and hundreds of others, have written 
Mrs. Dunning of their approval. 
Ferruccio Busoni, Teresa Car- 
reno, both now touring America, are 


impressed 


enthusiastic in their written com- 
ments and endorsements on the 
merit of Mrs. Dunning’s work, as 


are Xaver Scharwenka, Theodor 
Leschetizky, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, de 
Pachmann and others. 
European conservatories 
adopted the method and Mrs. Dun- 
ning has been engaged to form a 
class in Berlin, Germany, and install 
the system in schools abroad this year. 


have 


Photo by Dupont. 


These endorsements are sufficient to, at once, place this system of in- 
struction on a plane where its value must remain undisputed. A faulty 
method may flourish for a time, but unless it is of real value it cannot 
last and it certainly cannot obtain, entirely unsolicited, such unani- 
mously enthusiastic endorsements from the public, from students and 
teachers, and especially from undoubtedly great artists. 

The system is taught by Mrs. Dunning personally and cannot be 
Classes are organized in various cities, and 


taught by correspondence. 
This 


only a limited number of teachers are accepted for each class. 
enables Mrs. Dunning to get in personal touch with each student and 
to thoroughly ground the future users of the method. In this way 
Mrs. Dunning is able to carry out the pure, normal principle of teach- 
ing, by having each teacher teach the entire course under her personal 
supervision. 

Every teacher in America who is wide-awake and up to date enough 
to realize that there is always room for improvements in methods 
and that the system of musical instruction is as susceptible of im- 
provement as the telephone or the telegraph, must at least give him- 
self or herself a chance to learn of this new system. 

\ request, saying that you are interested, sent to Carrie Louise 
Dunning, Hotel Empire, New York, will bring a personal reply and 


a booklet which outlines the work. 


CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING. 
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The Notation Reform 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Mascagni Has His Ear to the Ground for a Call from La Scala— 
Edward Elgar Makes Plea for Municipal Support of Choral 
Societies and Orchestras—The Tenor Temperament Costs 
Heinrich Knote $400—-A German Psychologist Classifies 
Women According to Their Musical Preferences—A Minor 
Manhattan Singer Becomes a Star of the Paris Opera 
Comique—Progressive American Girls in South Europe— 








OW that his first season as director of 
the Costanzi in Rome is just getting 
nicely under way, Pietro Mascagni, who, 
like many another of the temperamental 
brotherhood, is without doubt his own 
worst enemy, has found some reason for 
feeling dissatisfied. He is dreaming other 
dreams for next season. That he is likely 
to come to New York next Fall to launch 
the new Lady Godiva overa he is writing 
for Bessie Abbott is already known, but 
rumor is now busy with another plan to 
follow. It is whispered that La Scala is 
the ultimate goal of his ambition as a 
director; he yearns for the post sacrificed 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for an _ wnecertain 
career at the Metropolitan, and, like a cer- 
tain voung hero of advertising art, he wont 
he happy till he gets it 
x * * 


UNICIPAL support of choral societies 
and orchestras was warmly cham 
pioned by Sir Edward Elgar in Aberdeen 
the other day. The composer first expressed 
his conviction that amone those people who 
are able to pay liberally for music a love 
for music has not grown very perceptibly 
within the last few years, excent in propor 
tion to the increase of population, while 
among those not able to pay for luxvries 
the love of choral and orchestral 
music has gone ahead by leaps and bounds. 
“The time is coming when all towns must 
be able to give the peonle the good music 
they want,” Sir Edward continued, his re 
marks applying as well to this country as 
to his own or its Scotch neighbor. “Under 
existing circumstances it too often is a 
matter of very special enterprise to get up 


«y | 
Ror ¢ 


a well-equipped performance of a large 
work. This should not be; large halls are 
necessary, and sooner or later municipal 


aid is bound to be given.” 


* * * 


THE tenor temperament almost disrupted 

a concert in Barmen, Germany, the 
other day. Heinrich Knote, whose New 
York career seems to have made him a law 
unto himself in regard to the keeping of 
engagements, had contracted to 
soloist of the Barmen Volkschor’s concert 
and sing the “Lenzlied” from “Die Wal 
kire,” the “Preislied” from “Die Meister 
singer” and the tenor solo in Liszt's setting 
of Psalm XIII, his remuneration to be the, 
for a small German city, unusually large 
sum of $400. 

Knote duly reached Barmen in time for 
the final rehearsal, but he insisted upon cer- 
tain radical changes in the program, which 
the director covld not agree to. The Liszt 
Psalm was his special object of complaint 
\lthough he has had months in which to 
prepare the music, and its difficulties are 
not formidable to a tenor of average intelli 
gence—even of the opera tenor average 
he was unwilling to attempt it, and, with 
the refreshing ingenuousness of his kind, 
he wished to have another work substituted 
for it there and then at the last minute 
Finally, in a rage at the inexorable director, 
he abruptly left the rehearsal hall and re 
turned to his hotel, from which he issued 
an ultimatum. The society accepted the 
challenge, secured William Miller by tele 
graph from the Municipal Opera in the 
neighboring city of Diisseldorf, which he 
leaves next Autumn to begin his Vienna 
engagement, and left the Munich tenor to 


appear as 


toast his heels at the fender in his hotel 
room. 

The eleventh hour had already struck 
when Miller arrived It was a case of 
stepping into the breach at the twelfth 
hour. As the Pittsburg tenor was entirely 


unfamiliar with the Liszt music, he and the 
conductor had a hurried piano rehearsal 


just before it was time to go out on the 
stage. The American sang his solo with 


unexpected freedom, and his success was 
extraordinary. 
singers 


“He 


whose 


belong to 
intelligence 


does not 


those musical 





by her singing and acting of Violetta and 
Mimi. Last Summer it was her Aida that 
pleased her Covent Garden public. 

Lillian Grenville, meanwhile, has inter- 
rupted her engagement at Nice to go to 
Genoa, there to create Mélisande. At Nice 
she has made her best successes as Juliette 
and Mignon. In a month or two she will 
return to create leading roles in Nice pre- 
mieres. 

* * * 

IMPLICITY of notation is the battle- 
cry of one of the newer musical sects 
abroad. An “adventurous would-be re- 
former and revolutionary,” as Stanley Haw- 
ley is described, is now ,engaged in re- 
editing the classics in the interests of sim 
plicity. Leaving untouched the music itself, 
it will be his aim to alter the notation rad 
ically, “the principle adopted in every case 
being to present the works in the simplest 
possible manner to the eye.” Accidentals 
are to be reduced by changing key signa- 
tures; time signatures also will be changed 

and other alterations made, 


MRS. CHARLES CAHIER AS “ORPHEUS” ' 
At the Vienna Court Opera Mrs. Charles Cahier, the American contralto, has 
achieved one of her most gratifying successes in the mame part of Gluck’s 


“Orpheus.’ 


The two roles dearest to the average contralto’s heart are undoubtedly 


the Delilah, of the well-known Saint-Saéns opera, and Orpheus; in both of these, as 


in many other parts less elaborated, 
individual qualities of her voice and art 


Mrs ! 
In Vienna at the Emperor Francis Joseph's 


Cahier has attained distinction by the 


Imperial and Royal Opera, under the direction of Felix Weingartner, she occupies 


the position in which another 


spurs, 


contralto, 
and which she gave up because of friction with Gustav Mahler, her director 


\merican 


Edyth Walker, first won her 





stands in inverse ratio to the natural beauty 
of their voices,” said the Barmen chron 
iclers the next day 

In the meantime, finding himself left in 
the lurch, Knote left the town in disgust 
There is no record available of his exact 
reflections as he turned his face homeward 
without the $400 he had come to sing into 
his pocket 


* * x 


ba Florence the American, Edyth De Lys. 
has 


reen winning more good opinions 


In other directions, as has been told be 
fore, attempts have been made to simplify 
the reading of orchestral scores by printing 
the parts for the transposing instruments as 
they are meant to sound, and abolishing all 
the clefs save the treble and bass. The two 
Italian publishing firms of Sonzogno and 
Ricordi have issued with this re 
vised system of notation, among them those 
of Beethoven’s symphonies 
But most people agree that 
could be much more 


scores 


simplification 


in notation appropri 
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ately applied to modern compositions, with 
their wealth of complexities and the greatly 
increased number of transposing instru- 
ments they require, than to the classics. To 
any one who would oppose reform in this 
direction a London critic suggests “an ex- 
haustive study of the score of Strauss’s 
‘Elektra,’ with its inevitable sequel of acute 
neuralgia, if not a complete mental break- 


’’ 
down. 
* * * 


IRST of the new year’s “birthday-chil- 
dren” of the music world was Xaver 
Scharwenka. On January 6 this Polish 
pianist and composer, well known to two 
continents, passed his sixtieth milestone. 
He had a ten years’ start.of Paderewski. 


> 
A GERMAN “psychologist” has under 
taken to render his fellowmen a 
great service by carrying out some scien 
tific investigations regarding feminine at- 
tributes as revealed by the susceptibility of 
women to different kinds of music. The 
results of the learned  professor’s re- 
searches appear to be in the highest degree 
illuminating. For example, he may claim 
the valuable “discovery” that she whose 
musical god is Strauss (the Strauss of 
“Die Fledermaus,” be it understood, not 
the composer of “Salomé” and “Elektra’’) 
has a frivolous disposition; that a love of 
Beethoven bhetokens the instincts of a 
dreamer, and that admiration for Liszt de 
notes ambition. 

l‘urthermore, the woman who confesses 
a preference for Gounod is “romantic”; 
she who leans to Massenet is “shy” (this is 
respectfully referred to Mary Garden for 
confirmation); she whose favorite com- 
poser is Saint-Saens proves herself to be 
“well balanced”; she, again, who loves the 
melodies of Flotow (poor thing!) is “vul- 
gar,” while the fair disciple of Wagner is 
branded as a “megalomaniac” ! 

Both list and labels are tantalizingly in 
complete. The London Daily Telegraph 
would like to know, for instance, whether 
the girl to whom Max Reger’s music 
strongly appeals may boast a mathematical 
mind, and desires information as to 
the relative virtues—and vices—of the fem 
inine champions, say, of Schubert and 
Schumann, Bizet and Brahms, Dvorak and 
Debussy 

“In fact,” notes this flippant groper after 
light, “if the German will but 
extend his investigations and reduce them 
to an exact science, the greatest of all prob 
lems that face mere man will be brought 
down to the vanishing point. The answer 
to the simple question, ‘Who is your favor 
ite composer?’ will then decide the fate of 
many a couple.” 


also 


protesse ir 


* * * 


BU! YAPEST’S Opera is having troublous 

times this Winter. Early in the season 
the underpaid chorus went on strike and 
left “Carmen” to be sung with all the cho 
ral scenes omitted. It was induced to re 
turn, though with little prospect of perma 
nently improved conditions, and ever since 
its members have kept up a_ consistent 
struggle for higher salaries. Passive re 
sistance is their latest resource. At a recent 
performance, instead of walking away in a 
body, as they had done before, they took 
their places on the stage and opened their 
mouths, but uttered not a sound. This pro 
cedure they continued throughout the whole 
evening. But they quickly found their 
voices when the next pay-day came around, 
for then the cashier paid them in their own 
coin, so to speak—he went through the 
customary motions of counting out money 
with his thumb and forefinger without giv 


ing them a sou. 
* + * 


RUE to a long-established Winter cus 
tom, Camille Saint-Saéns has left Paris 

for a more congenial clime. At present he 
is in Egypt, in ancient Thebes, where he 
has been adding the final touches to an 
opera in which he has embodied one of his 
most popular orchestral scores. He is due 
in a short time in Monte Carlo, there to 


[Continued on next page] 
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superintend the rehearsals of his “Proser- 


pine.” 
* + + 

[F any further illustration were necessary 

at this late day to prove the difference 
between the vocal standards of the New 
York and Paris opera institutions it could 
be found now at the Opéra Comique, where 
one of the “voices of yester-year” at the 
Manhattan is singing réles never entrusted 
to her by Mr. Hammerstein. 

Alice Zeppilli, the “dear little Zeppilli” of 
Algernon St. John-Brenon’s classification 
of prima donnas, had admittedly one great 
role when she was here—she was inimitable 
as Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann’”—but 
there were no Violettas or Lakmés for her 
here. Director Carré has brought her for- 
ward in two roles chosen, it would seem, to 
test her versatility—Violetta and Santuzza 
—on the stage where she made her début 
last Summer in Manon, Lakmé and Mimi. 
The Paris reviewers shower her with com- 
pliments on both her singing and acting, 
and stamp her with the seal of approval as 
“one of M. Carré’s best recruits.” Thus 
does the Manhattan make amends to the 
Opéra Comique for despoiling it of a Mary 
Garden. 

+ * * 
USAN STRONG, the American dramatic 
soprano, has not permitted the life of 
a laundress in London to break her artistic 
spirit. From time to time she emerges from 
the billows of lingerie she has diverted into 
her shop from their former Paris route to 
practise her arias somewhere in the Ene- 
lish provinces. On New Year’s Day she 
gave a Wagner program with the Brighton 
Municipal Orchestra in Brighton, when she 
made her audience acquainted with the clos- 
ing scene from “G6dtterdimmerung.” She 
is to make her reappearance on the London 
concert stage in May at one of the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s concerts conducted 
by Arthur Nikisch. 


*, * * 


N Mantua war has broken out between 
the Opera and the newspaper critics, 

so called. A Catholic journal made a vig- 
orous protest against the production of 
Massenet’s “Manon” and Maseagni’s “Tris” 
because of the “immorality” of these 
operas. The directors retaliated by refus- 
ing admission to the paper’s representa- 
tives. The critic of another paper ex- 
pressed his candid opinion of the chef 
d’orchestra, and the next time he entered 
the theater the temperamental conductor 
arose in his might and his chair and pub- 
licly denounced the offending quill-driver 
as a coward. The public did not seem to 
be at all affected, for such occurrences fit 
naturally into the regular routine of the 
Italian opera world, 
* * * 

THE English Amazonian contralto, Clara 
Butt, tells the readers of Pearson’s 
Weekly that musicians are becoming too 
numerous. “The glamor of the concert 
platform does not, as a rule, attract quite 
so many votaries as the stage,” she ob- 
serves; “it nevertheless possesses an in- 


tense fascination for many music lovers. 

But, unhappily, the musical profession is 

undoubtedly overcrowded, and as a result 

a large number of professionals never suc- 

ceed in doing much more than earning a 
bare living. 

* + * 
ERE is an advertisement that appeared 
in an English newspaper a short time 


ago—it speaks for itself: “Wanted, by a 
young man, aged twenty-eight, who has 
lost his left arm, employment as light por- 
ter or messenger and to instruct in vocal 
and instrumental music. Highest testimo- 
nials for nine years.” It has been sug- 
gested that a porter thus qualified could te 
trusted to carry any piece to success. 
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NEARLY WON THE PRIZE TWICE 





Paul Allen His Own Rival in 
the Paderewski Com- 
petition 

Paul Hastings Allen, of Boston, who won 
the first prize in the Paderewski competi- 
tion for three musical compositions, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of MusIcaL 
America, has always been an avid and in- 
telligent student and an indefatigable work- 
er. His compositions are marked by an 
originality and technical excellence unusual 
in a composer who is but twenty-six years 
old. They embrace an opera, “II Filtro,” 
Suite for Strings, Stabat Mater for dou'le 
chorus, sonatas for piano, for violin and 
for ’cello, a trio for violin, ’cello and piano, 
and numerous songs, piano works, vocal 
and instrumental chamber music. His first 
original works, aside from songs, were in 
the line of chamber music, and Boston dis- 
patches say that a string quartet was also 
submitted to the Paderewski prize judges. 
It was ruled out of consideration only after 
Mr. Allen’s symphony in D major had won 
the prize of $1,000 in the so-called first class 
of this year’s competition, so that Mr. 
Allen practically won a double success. 

On December 2, 1909, Mr. Allen gave a 
concert of his own composition in Leipsic, 
where he now is; and he also gave a con- 
cert of his own compositions in Boston, 
April 2, 1908. The Hamann Quartet has 
played his compositions at concerts in Leip- 
sic, Dresden, Weimar, Wurtzburg and Mu- 
nich, 

Mr. Allen turned from an inheritance of 
manufacturing interests to music. Some of 
his early teachers were Professors Paine 
and Converse, of Harvard; William L. 
Whitney, of Boston (voice), and Wallace 
Goodrich, of the same city (composition). 





PAUL ALLEN 


Winner of the $1,000 Paderewski Prize 
for Composers 


In Italy he studied piano with Buonamici, 
voice. with Vanuccini, and composition and 
orchestration with Scontrino, who was a 
pupil of one of the world’s greatest contra- 
puntists, Platinia. Mr. Allen has also stud- 
ied brass and wood instruments and worked 
on compositions last Summer with Corber- 
grier in Switzerland. 





STAND TEST OF TIME 





Songs by Stephen Foster Have Become 
Part of American Life 


But one American writer of popular 
songs who made a business of writing 
songs for a living has ever succeeded in 
striking a chord that continues to vibrate 


irrespective of the passing of years. That 
writer was Stephen Collins Foster. 
He has been in his grave for more than 


forty-five years, but “Old Black Joe,” “Old 


Uncle Ned” and the “Old Folks at Home” 
appear to be immortal. These, like “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Hard Times Come 
Again No More,” “We Are Coming, Father 
Abraham,” and at least a score of others by 
the same author, have become true folk 
songs—a part of the thought, sentiment and 
life of the people. 

Foster was born near Pittsburg July 4, 
1826, and made his first attempt at composi- 
tion just thirteen years later. When he 
was only sixteen he published the song 
“Open Thy Lattice, Love.” Returning to 


Pittsburg after a few years in Cincinnati, 
he fell in with a musical club and one night 
sang a song of his own composition— 

“Louisiana Belle”—for the entertainment of 
the club members. Its success in the club- 
room was so great that the author next 
produced some of the songs he had com- 
posed while in Cincinnati, among them be- 
ing “Uncle Ned” and “O Susanna!” 

These were communicated by word of 
mouth throughout the city and became gen- 
eral favorites. Encouraged by the measure 
of local success, he published “Uncle Ned” 
in 1847, but received nothing for it. “O 
Susanna” was published soon afterward, 
and for it the author was paid $100. 

The check received for “O Susanna” 
caused him to embark upon the rather pre- 
carious vocation of song writer, and for a 
time his productions were turned out with 
astonishing rapidity, meeting with a sale 
that at that period was unparalleled. Of 
the “Old Folks at Home” three hundred 
thousand copies were sold, from which the 
author received $15,000 in commissions. 

Many think that this was the most popu- 
lar song that has ever been written, and it is 
just as popular to-day as it was ‘before it 
lost its novelty. Many of the songs were 
translated into all the languages of Europe 
and some of those of Asia and Africa. 

The last three years of his life were 
spent in New York, where he died in 1864. 
“Old Folks at Home” was sung as his coffin 
was lowered into the grave.—Taylor-Trot- 
wood Magazine. 


An Unintentional Critic 

The patroness of the arts, music espe- 
cially, who had applauded enthusiastically 
the young lady who had just sung leaned 
out of her box. The young woman was 
submitting to a trial of her voice in the 
hope that a purse might be raised to send 
her abroad for study. 





She had just sung “Ah, fors e lui” and 
the mad scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 


moor,” two moss-grown favorites of the 
light soprano. 
“That’s perfectly beautiful,” said the 
patroness of the arts—music especially— 
‘now do sing something familiar—some- 
thing we all know.”—New York Sun. 





Objects to Second Creatore 


Giuseppe Creatore, the bandmaster, has 
applied to Justice Gerard, in the Supreme 
Court of New York, for an injunction re- 
straining Francesco Creatore from adver- 
tising himself and his orchestra as “Crea- 
tore and his famous Italian orchestra,” with 
the word “Francesco” in small type. He 
also wanted the defendant enjoined from 
representing himself as “the nephew of the 
great Creatore.” 





Oumiroff Back from Europe 

After filling a number of concert en- 
gagements in Berlin and Paris, Bogea Ou- 
miroff, the Bohemian baritone who plays 
his own accompaniments, has returned to 
New York. He will continue his concert 
work in this country until next Summer, 
when he will reside near Paris. 
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MISS RLUIOTT IN AN INTERESTING PORTRAIT OF HARVEY W. LOOMIS RLMAN AT HIS BEST 





CLASSICAL DANCES 


M. and Mme. Gilibert Assist Her 
at Interesting New York 
Concert 


Miss Michael Elliott, interpretative danc- 
er, shared the honors with Charles Gilibert 
at an afternoon performance given at the 
} Plaza Hotel ballroom for the benefit of the 
Chapel Hill Fresh Air Mission, on Wednes- 
day, January 19. Mme. Gilibert joined her 
husband in a duet, and Arthur Bergh con- 
ducted an orchestra from the forces of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The peculiar 
arrangement of the program is explained 
by the fact that M. Gilibert arrived late, 
necessitating rearrangement of the num- 
bers. It was as follows: 





1. Gounod, “Queen of Sheba March,’’ Orchestra; 
2. Dances, (a) MacDowell, ““The Wild Rose,”’ (b), 
“The Water Lily,’’ (d) Strauss, “The Poppy,”’ 
Miss Elliott and Orchestra; 3. Bach, Aria, Or- 
chestra; 4. Dances, Chopin, (a) Waltz in A Minor, 
(b) Nocturne in E Flat, Miss Elliott and Or 
chestra; 5. Meyerbeer, uc oronation March,” Or 
chestra; 6. Songs (a) F. Lalo, “Le Roi d’Ys.’ 
(b) G. Pfeiffer, “Malgré Moi,” (c) Wekerlin, 
“Quand la feui ille,””’ M. Ch. Gilibert; 7. Sorfgs, (a) 
J. Faure, ‘Alleluia d’amour,” (b) J. Massenet, 
“Griselidis,” M. Ch. Gilibert; 8. (a) Wagner, 
“Siegfried’s Death March,” from “G6tterdam- 
merung,” (b) Beethoven, Frolic, Scherzo move- 
ment, from the ‘First Symphony,” Miss Elliott 
and orchestra; 9. Gaen, Duetto, “Le Maitre de 
Chapelle,””’ Mme. and M. Gilibert. 








In the three flower dances, which have 
been lately added to Miss Eiliott’s reper- 
tory, the dancer showed even a greater 
power of characterization and refinement 
than in her first presentation of them a 
short time ago. “The Water Lily,” with 

the wave-like balancing motion of Mac- 
; Dowell’s music, is of special charm. The 
Chopin numbers were substantially as Miss 
Elliott has presented them before. On no 
other occasion, however, has she been seen 
to greater advantage in “Siegfried’s Death 
March.” The fact that Miss Elliott’s inter 
pretation of this work becomes more im 
pressive upon each repetition is an evidence 
of the great amount of thought which the 
dancer has given to the preparation of it. 
It was a society audience that was present 
on this occasion, and those who had not 
been particularly attentive hitherto ap- 


peared to be seized upon by the authentic- A Study of the Well-Raown Compocer by Irving R. Wiles ™ 


ally lofty and tragic quality with which 
Miss Elliott invested her motions. People Che accompanying portrait of the Amer- 
half rose from their seats to gain a better can composer, Harvey Worthington Loom- 
view. The sprightly and very characteristic js, painted by Irving R. Wiles, is now on 
“Frolic” was productive of its usual strik- yiew at the annual exhibition of the Penn- 
ing effect in contrast with the Wagner. It sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. These 
is perhaps the most original of Miss El exhibitions are a great event in the art 
liott’s lighter dances, world, and many painters prefer to send 
M. Gilibert never appears without de- their pictures there rather than to the New 
lighting. He seems to be the most natural York Academy, so much larger are the 
singer before the public, albeit he exhibits galleries, and consequently so much better 
at the same time an extraordinary degree showing do the canvases make. Mr. Wiles’s 
of art. This, however, seems with him to portrait is sure to attract much attention, 
be but a means of external control and for not only does the artist’s name guaran- 
finish, used for the directing of his natural tee a fine piece of work, but Mr, and Mrs. 
powers. Wiles have known Mr, Loomis long and 
The duet, by Gaen, was hugely enjoyed intimately, and the former has put upon 
As Mme. and M. Gilibert sang and acted it, canvas something more than a mere like- 
it was delightful in its humor, as well as  mness—a true study of the individual. 


in the perfection of the art of the singers. It was through his charming songs that 
An audience was present which packed the Mr. Loomis first began to attract attention. 
great ballroom to overflowing. When Anton Dvorak headed the National 





IN FIRST RECITAL 


Russian Violinist Attracts Enthusi- 
astic Audience—Improvement 
in His Art 


An audience that left no seat unoccupied, 
and that filled even the standing room space 
behind the rail, crowded Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week, when 
Mischa Elman gave his first recital of the 
Winter. The enthusiasm partook of the 
hysterical, and in one instance some per 
sons even forgot themselves so far as to in 
terrupt the music with rather ill-timed ap 
plause. [he program was as follows: 


I. Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo Il. Sonata in 


I) Major, Handel. ees. Bs Melodie Gluck-Wil 
helmj; b. Menuett, Haydn; ec. Stindchen. Schu 
bert-F Im an; d. Gavotte, Mozart-Auet IV. Fan 
ta ie, “laust,"’ Wienawski. V. “Palpiti,’’ Paga 


nitit. 


The young artist was in superb form, and 
has seldom, if ever, been heard to better 
advantage. He gave the “Spanish Sym- 
phony”’—the only Spanish thing about 
which is the name—with a lusciousness of 
tone, a variety of dynamic gradations and 
a depth of heartfelt expression—notably in 
the andante—that were calculated to move 
some of his more sensitive hearers to tears. 
rom the quality, volume and sonority of 
the sounds which he drew from his instru- 
ment one might almost on looking away 
have imagined that they proceeded from a 
‘cello, or that some other than the usual 
means were being employed to amplify 
color and enrich the expressive capacities 
of a solitary violin. 

During the past Summer Elman’s art 
seems to have gained somewhat in repose 
and his interpretations in breadth. There 
is less agitation in his outward demeanor, 
and his intonation, which last year gave 
opportunity for criticism, is far more accu 
rate. On this particular occasion it was 
practically flawless. Handel’s sonata was 
delivered with ponderous sturdiness in both 
the opening adagio and the larghetto of the 
second movement, and with lightsome grace 
in the allegro divisions. Even a Mischa 
IXIman, however, could not quite obliterate 
the intense rhythmic monotony of Handel’s 
slow movements. 

The remaining numbers afforded further 
opportunities for both tenderness and tech 
nical fireworks. In this last respect, though 
accomplished a noteworthy feat at the 
Conservatory of Music of New York Mr. _ close of the Lalo number, with its difficult 


Loomis was one of his first pupils in com- left hand pizzicato, while the right hand 
position, and an interesting sonata for continues bowing. 

piano and violin was written by him at that New York critics commented as follows 
time. Music for pantomimes, more songs, on his playing: 

compositions for the piano, and especially Hie ddened NA Gil the beilldeney end Gab hu 


some beautiful and characteristic Indian he displayed in the concerto at the two orchestral 
melodies are among the different lines of concerts, with wonderfully rich, penetrating and 


work to which Mr. Loomis has since turned vibrant tone, with all the myriad artifices of tech 
aval. é nique that he commands in such bewildering per- 


his attention. Although not a pianist in the —_ fection.—New York Times. 


usual professional sense of the word, he has Rare beauty of tone, faultless technique and 
long been noted for his exquisite accompa- intonation, and the artistic intelligence and sym 
niments in song recitals. pathy to convey a composer’s meaning in phrase 


and feeling, all are his.—New York World. 


: In the matter of particular beauties there 

: : . ; . Rie should be noted the tremendous vigor that marked 

; Myrtle Meggy, a young Australian pian the closing of the first division of the Handel 

ist who has toured Canada several times, 1s Sonata, the beautiful delicacy with which he 

playing in the English provinces. played the Haydn minuet; the amazing display 

, ; of agility with which he rendered the show pas 

— sages in the Wieniawski fantasie on ‘Faust,”’ 

4s 3 P “en ” and the clearness of the harmonics in his own 

Madrid is soon to hear a new Colombo catalan of Uebuber’s “Harenada eaten York 
opera. This one is by the composer Vives. American. 
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YOUTHFUL PIANIST 
STIRS NEW ORLEANS 


Eleven-Year-Old Beryl Rubinstein 
Plays Mendelssohn Concerto 
Brilliantly 


20.—Beryl 
pianist 





Rubin- 


New Or.EANS, Jan. 
from 


stein, an  eleven-year-old 
Athens, Ga., gave a remarkable recital re- 
cently at Newcomb Hall, playing the Men- 
delssohn G Minor Concerto, with Mamie 
Moloney, the local pianist, in a manner to 
stir an audience composed of musicians to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm. The young 
artist is a pupil of Alexander Lambert. 
Reinald Werrenrath was heard last Fri- 
day at a musical given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Howard. The young baritone 
made a very good impression, his singing 
of a group of Grieg songs being especially 
appreciated by the large and cultured audi- 
ence. 
The third Polyhymnia Musical was held 
Wednesday under the directorship of The- 
resa Cannon-Buckley. The Saturday Music 
Circle held its fourth meeting Saturday at 
Cable Hall, presenting Robert Lawrence, 
the baritone, in recital. The singer was at 
his best, and might have repeated his entire 
program, so heartily were his selections 
received. Alice Eckmann-Lawrence presid- 
ed at the piano. 
“Rigoletto” was given last night with 
Hansetto, Zocchi and Rolland as the Jester, 
the Duke and Gilda, respectively. Ata meet- 
ing of the French Opera Association, Jules 
Layolle was selected impresario for the 
season of IQI0-II. mB. be 





SPRINGFIELD IMPRESSED 





Tina Lerner Captivates Audience in the 
Massachusetts City 


SprINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 24.—It is seldom 
that Springfield music audiences are privi- 
leged to hear a pianist so accomplished in 
a recital so delightful as when Tina Lerner 
appeared here Thursday evening in a pro- 
gram that was a model in selection and ar- 
rangement. What impressed her audience 
as much as anything was the absolute sin- 
cerity of Miss Lerner’s art, its limpidity 
and freedom from affectation. Her emotion 
is profound, but it is expressed wholly) 
through the fingers, and not at all in the 
eccentric mannerisms to which many per- 
formers are prone. The bigness and no- 
bility of interpretation which she reveals 
seem astonishing in an artist so petite. 

3eethoven, Chopin, Grieg and Liszt se- 
lections were played, all with loveliness of 
pure, round tone, delicacy of shading and 
exquisite feeling. It was proved to the com 


plete satisfaction of Springfield that Miss 
Lerner is one of the most interesting and 
talented pianists who have come to this 
country in years. W. E. C. 


KATHLEEN PARLOW, 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST, 








FOR ORCHESTRA TOUR 














Kathleen Parlow, Who Will Tour with 
the Beecham Orchestra 


Kathleen Parlow, who, though born in 
Canada, began her violin study in San 
Francisco, and is thus a thorough-going 
American, is at last to make her appear- 
ance in America after arousing unusual 
enthusiasm and interest abroad. 

When she made her European début, at 
the age of seventeen, her technic was pro- 
nounced prodigious, her tone remarkably 
broad and virile, and her style manly. and 
vigorous. 

Miss Parlow will make her first bow to 
an American public when she appears at 
the first Beecham Symphony Orchestra 
concert at the Metropolitan. Opera House 
on Easter Sunday night. She will remain 
with the orchestra during its American 
tour, 





Free Concerts for New York 


To give New Yorkers free music of the 
highest class, the faculty of Normal Col- 
lege has arranged for a series of orchestral 
and chamber music concerts, to be given 
at the college. The first will be in Febru- 
ary. Professor Henry T. Fleck will con- 
duct, and the orchestra will be composed 
of members of the New York Philhar- 
monic and Symphony societies. 


INDIANAPOLIS CLUB 
IN GERMAN PROGRAM 


Compositions of the Old Masters 
Pleasingly Presented by 
Matinee Musicale 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. Wednesday 
afternoon the Indianapolis Matinée Musi- 
cale presented a program consisting wholly 
of compositions from the old German mas- 
ters. The opening number was given by 
Alice Halpin, whose selections were “La 
Gondola,” op. 13, No. 2, by Henselt, and 
the F Minor Etude by Mendelssohn. Mrs. 
S. D. Kiger offered “Die Lotusblume,” 
Schumann, and the always pleasing Schu- 
bert number, “Standchen.” Edith Stanton 
Brown, violinist, now of Terre Haute, Ind., 
but still an active member of the» Matinée 
Musicale, came especially for this program, 
upon which she and her mother, Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Brown, appeared, playing 
Schumann’s “Drei Marchenbilder,” writ 
ten for viola and piano. As always, Mrs. 
B. A. Richardson proved herself a brilliant 
pianist in her number, the Allegro Vivace, 
from the A Minor Concerto by Schumann, 
with orchestral parts on second piano by 
Miriam Allen. Mrs. O. IL. Lefler’s dramatic 
voice revealed its cultivation in “Dich 
Theure Halle,” from “lannhauser.” Mrs. 
Albert Lieber, violinist, was heard to ad- 
vantage in Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 24, No. 
5, assisted by Mrs. Frank Edenharter at 
the piano. Mary Traub, contralto, was 
heard in “Sappische Ode,’ Brahms, and 
“Aus Meinem Grossen Schmerzen,” Franz. 
Dorothy Eaglesfield, one of the successful 
youthful pianists, pleased in “In der Nacht,” 
by Schumann. The closing numbers were 
two quartets, “ lamburinschlaegerin,’ Schu- 
mann, and “Der Stern der Liebe,’ Klug- 
hardt, sung by Louise Tutewiler; Mrs. Mar- 
tin Rehfuss, Mrs. Herbert Rice and Mrs. 
Carl Lieber. 

On Wednesday evening the third mem- 
bership concert of the Y. W. C. A. was 
given before a large audience in Hollen- 
Leck Hall. [his was the second successful 
appearance this year of the Y. W. C, A. 
Orchestra, under the direction of E. Bert 
Allen. ‘The soloists were Mrs. Ida Gray 
Scott, soprano; Ruth Stacy, violinist, and 
Mary Traub, contralto, who consented to 
sing because of the disappointment caused 
by Victor Clark’s non-appearance. 

De Cortez Wolffungen, tenor, late of Ber 
lin, Germany, has announced that he will 
establish himself permanently in this city 
as an instructor in grand opera singing and 
acting. Mr. Wolffungen spent twelve years 
in grand opera, and has produced them in 
Europe, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 





22.—On 


The Four O'Clock Club gave an instruc- 
tive program Wednesday afternoon at the 
Co-operative School of Music. This club 
is working upon a series of French pro- 
grams, and Wednesday’s program was given 
over to the compositions of Gounod. A 
paper by Anna Dickerson; “Lullaby,” “Ser- 
enade” and “Faust March,” by Ruth Moore; 
selections from “Faust,” “March Romaine,” 
Flora Brinkmeyer, and the piano duo, “Fu- 
neral March of a Marionette,” Misses Dick 
erson and Moore, made up the program. 

Thursday night there assembled in Ato- 
lian Hall an appreciative audience to hear 
the second of three recitals given by David 
Baxter, basso, assisted by Mrs. Huebner 
Dukes, pianist, and Mrs. Rudolph Koster, 
accompanist. The interpretative power dis- 
played, together with his absolute poise, 
proved that David Baxter is indeed an ar- 
tist of highest culture. Mrs. Huebnér- 
Dukes, late of Berlin, and now of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., made her first appearance 
in Indianapolis upon this program, and her 
playing disclosed a happy combination of 
strength and daintiness. Mrs. Koster was 
a sympathetic accompanist. ey ie 





LORAINE WYMAN’S RECITAL 


‘Cellist and Pianist Assist Mezzo- 
Soprano in New York Program 
Loraine Wyman gave a song recital at 
AZolian Hall, New York, on January 15, at 
which she was assisted by Lillian Little- 
hales, ‘cellist, and Mrs. kdith Longstreet 
Smith, pianist. The program had a strong 

modern trend, and was as follows: 


Weckerlin, “Mon Petit Coeur,” “Jeunes Fil 
lettes’’; “Phillis” (1665); H. Carey, “Sally In 
Our Alley” (1790); Miss Wyman. Jargiel, 
Adagio; LBoccherini, Rondo; Miss Littlehales. 


Reynaldo Hahn, “Trois Jours de Vendange”’ (AI- 
phonse Daudet), “D’Une Prison’ (Paul Verlaine) ; 
Liza Lehmann, “‘L’Oiseleur’’ (Guy de Maupassant) ; 
Tschaikowsky, “‘Romance de Pauline,’ from ‘La 
Dame de Pique’; Alexandre Georges, “La Pluie’ 
(Jean Richepin); Miss Wyman. Chopin, Lento, 
Miss Littlehales. Henry Eichheim, ‘““‘When the 
Dew is Falling” (Fiona McLeod), “The Lament 
ot Ian the Proud” (Fiona McLeod) (in manu 
script); Gabriel Faure, ‘“‘La Flute Mysterieuse”’ 
and “La Feuille sur |l’Eau” (translated from the 
Chinese by Judith Gautter); Claude Debussy, “La 


Klute de Pan’’ (Pierre Louys), ‘La Chevalure’ 
(Pierre Louys); Gabriel Ferrari, “A Une 
Fiancée’’; Miss Wyman. 

Miss Wyman combines a mezzo voice 
sweet, vibrant and true with diction and 
style which bespeak serious study. She 


sings intelligently and is somewhat dra 
matic and capable of creating the atmos- 
phere of a song. Her stage presence also 
is greatly in her favor. 

Miss Littlehales showed her tempera- 
ment and artistic qualities to advantage, 

Mrs. Smith’s accompaniments are also 
well and very favorably known, and were 
up to her usual high standard. 

The recital was well attended, despite 
the storminess of the night, and the audi 
ence gave many expressions of pleasure. 

Leipsic is to hear Strauss’s * Elektra” this 
month for the first time. 
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FROM VAUDEVILLE TO GRAND OPERA 


How Oscar. Saenger Prepared Orville Harrold to Sing for Mr. Ham- 
merstein at the Manhattan in Three Months’ Time, Providing 


Him with Complete Vocal 


in the world did you do it, Mr. 
interviewer asked, almost 
without preliminaries. Having heard Or- 
ville Harrold sing—he of the remarkable 
tenor voice—and learning that only three 
months before he had sung with an un- 
trained voice in vaudeville, curiosity as to 
how the metamorphosis had been effected 
Saenger laughed. 
said he, 


“How 
Saenger?” the 





seemed but natural. Mr. 

“That would be a long story,” 
pleasantly. 

“No, but really I am in earnest,” per- 
sisted the interviewer. “How was it pos- 
sible in three months to train a singer, no 
matter how beautiful the natural untrained 
voice, so that he could actually bring down 
the house as Mr. Harrold did at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Sunday, January 
16, with the singing of such arias as the 
‘Ridi Pagliacci’ and ‘La Donna e Mobile’? 
New Yorkers are too familiar with these 
for an ordinary execution to arouse ap- 
plause.”’ 

“Well, then, let 
ning,” said Mr. Saenger. 
morning, October 23, that I was called to 
the telephone in my home. Arthur Ham 
merstein wished to speak to me. He asked 
if I would do him the favor of coming 
down to the Manhattan the following day, 
as Oscar Hammerstein wished me to listen 
to a young man whom he had heard sing in 
vaudeville, and whose voice he thought re 
markable. I went. Mr. Harrold, for, of 
course, it was he, sang bits from the operas 
of ‘Faust, ‘Aida’ and ‘I Pagliacci, and 
when he had finished Mr. Hammerstein 
took me aside, . 

“*What do you think of him?’ he asked. 

“T told Mr. Hammerstein he had made 
no mistake. The quality of the voice was 
exceedingly good, although the voice itself 
was in bad condition. There were undoubt- 
edly the makings of a great opera singer 

‘l’'ll place him in your hands,’ said Mr. 
Hammerstein. .* 

“A week later I went to the impresario s 
office, and after the preliminary business 
arrangements for Mr. Harrold’s lessons 
were completed Mr. Hammerstein asked 
me to put my very best work on the case. 
He then called Mr. Harrold in and gave 
him into my entire charge to teach him to 
sing, to act and to learn French. Two days 
later Mr. Harrold came for his first 
le sson. 

“How did you begin work with him? 

“The voice was in bad condition, for Mr. 
Harrold had had a long season of weary- 
ing vaudeville work, and was practically 
untrained. We worked at first on tone- 
placing only, and in the intervals, while he 
rested the voice, I taught him how to make 
gestures, and gave him acting lessons. Be- 
cause the style of acting is of rae 
elegant and refined in Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ 
worked at that opera, not vocally, you un- 


me begin at the begin- 
“Tt was Saturday 


and Dramatic Equipment 


derstand, but taking bits and scenes for 
the action. Only when I received word 
from Mr, Hammerstein that he wished Mr. 
Harrold to make his début this season did 
we begin work on operatic arias. I then 
called in my assistant, Carl Deis, of whom 
I cannot say enough in praise, to coach 
him and prepare him for his lessons with 
me. The lessons from now on were more 
comprehensive, the first portion being still 














OSCAR SAENGER 


He Transformed an Untrained Tenor 
into an Expert Operatic Artist 
in Three Months 


but acting and work 
First we 


devoted to tone work, 
on operatic roles being included. 
took Canio in ‘I Pagliacci,’ which opera 
Mr. Harrold now knows thoroughly; later, 
Don José in ‘Carmen,’ which is almost fin 
ished. I called in some of my professional 
pupils to sing the other roles, that Mr. Har- 
rold might know his music so thoroughly 
that he could make his début with but few 
rehearsals, a plan I have adopted with 
other professional pupils, notably when | 
prepared Riccardo Martin for his début at 
the Metropolitan, and also with Rappold, 
Scott and Berger.” 


“What were the greatest difficulties in 
training the voice?” 

“Say, rather, what was the greatest pleas- 
ure,” interrupted Mr. Saenger, enthusias 
tically. “Mr. Harrold, as I said, had stud- 
ied but little, but he is a musical fellow. He 
plays the violin, you know, and conse 
quently has a good ear. I was delighted 
the other day when he told me that those 
who had not heard him sing recently spoke 
of the ease with which he sang the tones 
which had been so difficult to him for- 
merly, 

“After just six weeks of lessons Mr. 
Hammerstein sent for him to come down 
to the theater and try his voice there, and 
also to see how it would carry with or- 
chestra. He sang for the conductor, M. de 
la Fuente, and Mr. Hammerstein. After- 
ward, Arthur Hammerstein telephoned that 
his father wished to congratulate me on 
what | had done for Mr, Harrold, express- 
ing the greatest delight in his work. 

“A few days later Mr. Harrold sang for 
a number of invited guests at the Man- 
hattan, and with orchestra. He sang ti. 
Cavatina from ‘Faust,’ ‘Una Furtiva La- 
crima’ from ‘L’Elisir D’Amore,’ and the 
Ktlower Song from ‘Carmen.’ ‘He sang 
magnificently !’ said the elder Hammerstein, 
and a number of the artists of the com- 
pany congratulated me on what | had done 
for the new tenor.” 

“How did you find him as a pupil?” 

“Delightful! I never worked with any 
one with more pleasure, and looked for- 
ward to his lessons with the greatest in- 
terest. -Every suggestion, every hint was 
readily taken. He has developed into a 
good actor, and as for his voice, the ova- 
tion he received on the occasion of his 
début on the 16th, at the Sunday night 
concert, proves how much the critics and 
public liked him.” 

“But it is still hard to understand how 
it was possible to accomplish all this witi 
an untrained voice in three months.” 

“It was possible only because of the 
hardest kind of work on the part ot au 
us concerned—Mr. Harrold, my assistants 
and myself. Every day he came to me for 
an hour; every day after we began oper- 
atic work, he spent an hour with my as 
sistant coaching; every day he had a 
French lesson, and for the last three 
weeks every day an Italian lesson as well. 
lle has accomplished more in three months 
than many singers do in the same number 
of years. ” 

“What of his future? 
dict for him ?”’ 

“I predict,’ said Mr. Saenger, earnestly, 
“that within a year Harrold will be classed 
as one of the first-class tenors of the oper- 
atic stage, and that he will become a great 
favorite. He has those innate qualities 
which always please the public—charm of 
manner, talent, a great tenor voice. He has 
broadened and developed in every way, and 
remarkably. He is bound to be a success. 
And the greatest proof of this is, I think, 
his selection as tenor to support Mme. Tet- 
razzini on her forthcoming concert tour. 
lhe world will certainly hear of Orville 
Harrold.” 

And if this is, as seems certain, actually 
to be the case, the world should certainly 
hear of the man who has made this success 
possible. All honor to the new American 
tenor and his American teacher. 


What do you pre 





Egon Petri, Busoni’s best-known pupil, is 
giving a series of recitals in Berlin. 


MINNEAPOLIS GIVES 
BUSONI AN OVATION 


Pianist Appears as Soloist with 
Emil Oberhoffer’s Fine 
Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 
Orchestra, under the direction 
of Emil Oberhoffer, achieved a distinct tri- 
umph Friday evening, at the fifth concert 
of the regular series. Fhe men played with 
an artistic and sympathetic unison, a verve 
and almost faultless intonation that awak 
ened the pride of every admirer and sup- 





24.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony 


porter of the organization. 


Brahms’s Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, 


op. 68, was the major work given, and the 
reading was superb. At its conclusion Mr. 
Oberhoffer was called out several times, and 
finally had the men in the orchestra rise 
and acknowledge the applause. 

Two novelties were given, 
“Baba-Yaga,” by Liadow, and “Overture to 
a Shakespeare Comedy,” by Scheinpflug. 
The latter work is dec idedly humorous, and 
it is believed it has only been given once 
before in this country, when it was heard 
on a program of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra. 

Ferruccio Busoni was the soloist, and 
created a most marked impression by his 
wonderful piano playing. Many consider 
him the greatest all-round pianist of the 
day, and the general topic of musical con- 
versation was Busoni’s superb art. 

Rarely does one hear such a lovely, lim- 
pid tone, rhythmic accent, faultless technic, 
intelligence and emotion all combined in 
one artist. He played the great “Emperor” 
Concerto, by Beethoven, magnificently and 
in true Beethoven style. 

lhe other numbers given by Busoni were 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the Wa 
ters” and Polonaise in E. 

lo a most enthusiastic 
ist gave the Liszt arrangement of the Pa 
ganini “Campanella.” 

The third and last series of Sunday af 
ternoon concerts will open February 13. 
Che soloist for the season will be Reed 
Miller, tenor; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, con 
tralto, who has recently come to this city to 
make her home;; William H. Sherwood, 
pianist; Bergliot Aalrud, contralto; Ham 
lin Hunt, organ, and Gustav Holmquist, 
basso. A Wagner program will be given 
without a soloist. Carl,Busch has been in- 
vited to conduct some Of his own compo 
sitions at the first concert. E. B. 


including 


encore the pian 





Work of Frank E. Morse’s Pupils 


s0STON, Jan. 24.—Carlotta Gilbert, for- 
merly a student of Frank E. Morse, has 
opened a studio at La Mars, Ia., where she 
will teach singing. Miss Gilbert came from 
Vermont, and studied for some time with 
Mr. Morse, being one of his most success- 
ful pupils. 

The annual mid-year recital by pupils of 
Mr. Morse will take piace in Steinert Hall, 
February 17, when an interesting program 
will be presented. i) kL. L. 
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SUGGESTS MORGAN 
AS A,PEACEMAKER 


Henry F. Gillig Thinks Financier 
Might Bring Opera War 
to an End 


Intervention by J. Pierpont Morgan is 
the latest method proposed for ending the 
Metropolitan-Manhattan warfare. That the 
man who is generally known as a great 
financial constructor and pacificator, and 
who invented the term of “community of 
interests,” might also well make use of his 


talents in putting an end to artistic diffi- 
culties is the opinion expressed:to an inter- 
viewer by Henry F. Gillig, who has him- 
self done honorable service in the field of 
impresarioship. 

“With the present unrivalled advantages 
for the presentation of grand opera in New 
York there should be no war,” he said. 
“It is absurd to think of either opera house 
crowding out the other. The Metropolitan 
is established. The Manhattan has earned 
its place as a temple of music, and, under 
the competent direction of Mr. Hammer- 
stein, ought to go on to still greater suc- 
cesses. He has the artists and the equip- 
ment. I believe, however, that Wagnerian 
opera should be given in German, and not 
in diluted French translation.” 

Mr. Gillig strenuously opposes the merg- 
ing of the two houses, but declares that he 
does not believe that one should be used 
as a club against the other, even though a 
sensible competition may be kept up. 

“I do favor a modus operandi,” he re- 
marked, “that would halt any aggression 
on the part of either set of directors.” 

Mr. Gillig then suggested that Mr, Mor- 
gan might be able to persuade the two 
managements to a _ reasonable working 
agreement. 


TINA LERNER TRIUMPHS 











Schenectady Audience Delighted by Her 
Recital at Union College 


SCHENECTADY, N, Y., Jan. 24.—In a re- 
cital given by Tina Lerner in the chapel of 
Union College, the young pianist delighted 
an immense audience to the utmost degree 
by the beauty and brilliancy of her play- 
ing. Lhe program offered included a Saint- 
Saéns transcription from Gluck’s “Alceste,” 
Brahms’s A Major Intermezzo, Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, four Chopin 
and several Liszt numbers. So enthusias- 
tic were her hearers that she was obliged 
to add several encores to her already 
lengthy list. 

Her execution of each of these numbers 
was marked by the characteristic technical 
thoroughness and brilliancy. Her Chopin 
pieces especially were done with much po- 
etic feeling, and the Mendelssohn was full 
of grace and daintiness. 





Lectures on “Music” in Seventeen Lan- 
guages 


Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 21.—State Sen- 
ator John D. Prince, of Passaic County, a 
professor in Columbia College, lectured in 
seventeen languages this evening, taking 
“Music” for his topic. He gave his poly- 
glot discourse in a town near here which 
is called Lodi, and which has a population 
made up of as many nationalities as any 
town in the country, owing to the presence 
of extensive dye works and bleacheries. 


BERTRAM SCHWAHN IN TROY 





Baritone’s Audience Disappointed Be- 
cause He Didn’t Sing More 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. -With Bertram 
Schwahn, the bass-baritone, and Elizabeth 
Dodge, soprano, as soloists, the roy Vocal 
Society gave its last and most successful 
concert of its  thirty-fifth season last 
Wednesday night. Everything—the society 
itself, the soloists, the conductor and the 
orchestra—worked in harmony like a per- 
fectly attuned instrument, and produced a 
concert long to be cherished in memory. 

Mr. Schwahn was a newcomer in Troy, 
and disappointed the audience only in the 
fact that he did not do more singing. He 
was applauded with fervor, but was un- 
willing to respond to encores. His meth- 
ods displayed the perfection of phrasing 
and enunciation, and he revealed splenax. 
tonal quality and rare powers of interpre- 
tation. As one of his critics put it, he 
“sang his melodies into the soul of every 
true musician present. . His interpre- 
tation of Homer’s setting for the sad little 
Requiem of Stevenson was worthy ‘of a 
Bispham.” Other numbers in which he 
won the hearts of his hearers were “Leezie 
Lindsay” and “Over the Desert.” His con- 
quest of Troy was complete. 





ELOPES WITH JAPANESE 


New York Girl, Pupil of Leschetizky, 
Figures in Vienna Sensation 


VIENNA, Jan. 20.—All Vienna is agog 
over the sensational elopement of Ellen 
Rosenthal, a New York girl said to come 
of a wealthy family living in the Bronx, 
and a Japanese student named Tokhanara. 
The girl is rE yes years old and was a 
piano pupil of Leschetizky. Tokhanara was 
a student of medicine, and the two lived in 
the same boarding-house. 

It is said that the parents of the girl had 
recently been informed of their daughter's 
infatuation, and had ordered her to return 
home immediately. This had the opposite 
effect from what was intended, for the gir] 
promptly eloped instead. It is assumed that 
the couple have fled to Japan and will be 
married there. Tokhanara is wealthy. 





LECTURE ON WAGNER’S SON 





Henry L. Gideon Thinks Siegfried Is 
Underestimated 


Boston, Jan. 22.—A feature of especial 
interest in the musical week just passed 
was the lectures given by Henry L. Gideon, 
apropos of the visit of the Metropolitan, 
upon Siegfried Wagner as a composer and 
as an interpreter of his father’s creations. 

Mr, Gideon proposed to show that the 
younger Wagner was a personality who is 
now ftelt in the musical world, and who has 
a great deal more to say in the future. He 
believes that the overwhelming fame of 
the parent has had much to do with the 
present scanty appreciation of the son. He 
believes Siegfried Wagner to be one of the 
natures who mature slowly, but tremen- 
dously. He described him as he appeared 
last Summer at Bayreuth, and threw many 
an interesting light upon the character of a 
man who is so modestly and earnestly 
working for the highest, both in present- 
ing his father’s masterworks and in his 
own excursions into the realm of tone. 





A minister has set the North Pole con- 
troversy to music. It will not prove real- 
istic unless he has embodied a few dis- 
cordant notes.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


MAHLER INTERPRETS 
TSCHAIKOWSKY'S ‘6TH’ 


“‘ Pathetic’? Symphony a Feature 
of New York Philharmonic 
Concert 


The patrons of the Philharmonic Society 
had an opportunity to hear Mr. Mahler's 
interpretation of the Tschaikowsky “Pa- 
thetic’ Symphony at the concert of Thurs- 
day evening, January 20, at Carnegie Hall. 
The program was as follows: 


[schaikowsky, Symphony No. 6, B Minor, 
**Pathetique’’; Wagner, Prelude and Finale, *Tris- 
tan und Isolde”; Smetana, Overture, “The Bart- 
ered Bride.’ 


Mr. Mahler’s interpretation of the great 
“Pathetic” departed in some ways from the 
usual traditions, but in no such startling 
degree as did his interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth. There is no question of the 
effectiveness of the large outlines which 
Conductor Mahler draws, and he is cer- 
tainly getting much better precision from 
the orchestra than at the outset of the sea- 
son. There is room, however, for improve- 
ment in tone quality. 

[he subsidiary melody which is intro- 
duced in the first movement directly after 
the statement of the famous song-liké 
theme was taken by Mr. Mahler at a pace 
to entirely destroy the sense of nobility 
which has always seemed the chief char- 
acteristic of this theme and of this moment 
of the symphony. Also, in that portion of 
the development where Tschaikowsky gives 
expression to the most utter hopelessness 
by stating fragments of the first motive of 
the symphony on the lower strings of the 
violin against sustained trombone tones, 
the rapidity of the pace again seemed to 
prevent the expressiveness of the passage. 

The climaxes of the movement were 
brought out with a force and directness 
which made one realize what a master Mr. 
Mahler is of formal proportion, and how 
vivid is his conception of a work as a 
whole. 

The familiar grace of the 5-4 movement 
was somewhat lost by a species of rubato 
treatment which the conductor gave it. No 
personality, however interesting, should be 
allowed to stand in the way of the unham- 
pered rhythmic flow of this movement. 

Mr. Mahler’s best work was done in the 
march movement, the third, where he car- 
ried everything by storm, orchestra and 
audience alike. Ihe finale was less suc- 


cessful. In the pace at which it was taken, 
in the impulsiveness of moments which 
should have been merely sombre, Mr. Mah- 


ler exhibited the impatience of the hyper- 
intelligent. Also, the wonderful passage 
for the violins in the climax of the move- 
ment was entirely inaudible through the 
weight of the brass. When all the violins, 
playing in their highest register fortissimo, 
absolutely cannot be heard sufficiently to 
determine the melody they are playing, it 
means that the brass is allowed to be un- 
necessarily ambitious, 

The law of compensation operates with 
conductors as with everything else. lo 
obtain certain extraordinary results Mr. 
Mahler has been willing to sacrifice certain 
other qualities, which, however, does not 
interfere with his being a truly remarkable 
conductor. 

His reading of the “Liebestod” and the 
Smetana overture differed in no important 
feature from his performance of these 
works at the last concert. A. F. 
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NEW LAURELS FOR HAMLIN 





Tenor Achieves Notable Success in Pitts- 
burg Symphony’s Beethoven Program 


George Ilamlin, America’s famous con- 
cert tenor, took part in a most successful 
Beethoven program given by the Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra, under Emil Paur’s 
direction, last week. Mr. Hamlin sang the 
beautiful “Adelaide,” with the orchestra ar- 
rangement of Spohr, and Beethoven’s great 
song, “An die Hoffnung,” arranged for or- 
chestra by Felix Mottl. His success was 
most emphatic, and he received unstinted 
praise from the press. 

The aria, “An die Hoffnung,” stands in 
the répertoire of the singer where Beetho- 
ven’s piano and violin concertos stand in 
the répertoire of the pianist and violinist, 
and, with Mr. Hamlin’s unlimited réper- 
toire, he is always prepared to offer the 
most appropriate selections for any occa- 
sion which may arise. 

“The choice of Mr. Hamlin as soloist 
for this program was thoroughly com- 
mendable,” said one critic, “for he is one 
of the singers who can be depended on for 
invariably artistic work, and for no de- 
structive influences upon the balance of the 
program. He manages his voice with con- 
summate skill, his interpretations are sane 
and sensible and his clear enunciation is an 
added pleasure.” 


” 


‘“ENOCH ARDEN” PRESENTED 





Ann Arbor Audience Braves Blizzard to 
Hear the Strauss Version 


ANN Arspor, Micu., Jan, 22.—The Janu- 
ary faculty concert brought forward a 
unique program, a large part of the eve- 
ning being devoted to Tennyson’s poem, 
“Enoch Arden”; a melodrama, with music 
Ly Richard Strauss, beautiful in its dis- 
tinctive motives and descriptive themes. 
Albert Lockwood was at the piano, and 
Roy Dickenson Welch gave the reading of 
the poem, to an audience which sat in ab- 
solute silence for forty-five minutes. It 
was a most excellent and immensely effec- 
tive presentation. 

(he first number of the program was 
given by Emily Webb Sadler, assistant to 
Samuel Lockwood in the violin depart- 
ment, who played Vieutemps’s “Ballade and 
Polonaise.” Miss Sadler was accompanied 
by Mrs. George B. Rhead, and was re- 
warded with much applause. A well de- 
served tribute to the performers was the 
fact that the audience came to the concert 
through the worst blizzard of the season. 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey is the first distin- 
guished artist to sign a contract with the 
management for the coming May Festival. 
She is a favorite here. F. M. 





Kaiser to Hear Elsenheimer Cantata 


The prize cantata, “Werke der Kunste,” 
by Dr. Nikolas Joseph Elsenheimer, the 
musical director and composer, now resi- 
dent in New York, is to be sung before the 
German Emperor in May. Dr, Elsenheimer 
has been notified of the acceptance of the 
cantata by the administration of the Bath 
Wiesbaden. ‘The composition was written 
for the singing festival of the North Amer- 
Societies Association, and won the 
first prize in an international competition. 
The words are by the late Dr. Gustav 
Bruhl, of Chicago. 





George Walter, the American tenor, who 
has attained first rank among the Bach 
singers in Germany, recently won new lau- 
rels in Antwerp, where he sang in Handel's 
Messiah.” 
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WASTE NO TIME ON 
TONE-PRODUCTION 


That’s Harold Bauer’s Advice on 
Piano Practice—His Vienna 
Concert 





VIENNA, Jan. 2.—The event of the week 
in the musical world was Harold Bauer's 
reappearance in Vienna, this time under 
more favorable circumstances than at other 
times during the last two seasons, when he 
played to small but very enthusiastic audi- 
ences in Ehrbar Hall. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings he played the Schu- 
mann Concerto with the Konzert Verein 
Orchestra, in the Musikverein 
Hall, his first appearance with orchestra in 
Vienna since twelve years ago, when he 
gave the Liszt E Flat Concerto with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Hans 
Richter. . 

Mr. Bauer’s wonderfully poetic interpre- 
tation of the Schumann concerto is well 
known in America, so that it is unnecessary 
to dilate upon it here. In the audience sat 
Wilhelm Gericke, who was conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra when 
Bauer first played this concerto in America. 

At a musical tea this afternoon, at which 
Mr. Bauer was the artist and the center of 
attraction, I had the opportunity of speak- 
ing with him on a number of matters of 
interest in connection with his art. 

Mr. Bauer told me that he did not con- 
sider himself a pupil of Paderewski—an 
idea which seems to have gained credence— 
but that he was indebted to the latter for 
musical advice and for inspiration at a 
time when he did not consider seriously 
the idea of becoming a pianist exclusively. 
The piano was to him at that time merely 
an interesting adjunct to his violin. 

Mr. Bauer likes to show people his “bad 
piano hand,” and it is indeed nothing short 
of marvelous that he can accomplish the 
technical feats which he performs with 
such apparent ease with a hand that shows 
just about the opposite of those attributes 
which one ordinarily thinks of as advan- 
tages to the pianist. His hand is thick, 
closely knitted, with short, stubby fingers, 
and he showed me that he was almost un- 
able to bend the fingers back out of the 
perpendicular with the back of the hand. 

Mr. Bauer’s ideas in regard to some 
phases of pianism sound paradoxical. “I 
think,” he said, “that a great amount of 
time is wasted in piano practice on account 
of the attempt to produce a tone on the 
piano which shall be beautiful in itself 
aside from its relations to other tones. 
Even a person who knows nothing of the 
piano can produce a tone on a single note 
all by itself which it is impossible to tell 
from the tone of the greatest artist. When 
this is the case, why struggle for the im- 
possible? Every kind of a tone on the 
piano can be beautiful and correct in its 
proper place, even a hard tone. The con- 
nection with the other tones of the com- 
position must be there before one can say 
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Dr. Ludwig Wiillner (on the Right) and His Party 


While on the Pacific Coast recently Dr. 
Ludwig Wiillner, the famous lieder singer, 
with Coenraad Bos, his accompanist; his 
secretary, and a Seattle friend, were pho- 
tographed on the steps of one of the State 
buildings at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position. Dr. Willner made a_ profound 


impression in the West and South. His 
next appearance in this city will be with 
the New York Philharmonic, on the eve- 
ning of January 26, after which he will 
appear with the orchestra of the Manhattan 
Opera House, Oscar Hammerstein having 
engaged him at what his manager, M, H. 
Hanson, calls “a record fee.” 


BIG NEW ORLEANS 
CROWD AT OPERA 


Italian Troupe a Popular Aggrega- 
tion—Notable Concert by 
Philomele Circle 


New Orveans, Jan. 14.—The Lombardi 
Opera holding the 
boards of the Tulane Theater this week. It 
is a splendid aggregation of Italian artists, 
and has been given remarkable support, 


Company has_ been 


every performance drawing a _ crowded 


house, 

The annual recital by pupils of Robert 
Lawrence, at Newcomb Hall, revealed un- 
usually good voices in many of his more 
recent pupils, among whom are Rita Eise- 
man, Madelyn Cohn, Lucille Blum, Marie 
Goldsmith, Myrtle Blum and Mmes. J. J. 
Lowry, Minna Diamond and George Reyn- 
olds. The work of the advanced pupils— 
Mmes. FE. J. Marks, A. M. Haas, E. Marx, 
M. Levy and Victoria Maes—was heartily 
and deservedly applauded. The evening 
closed with six songs sung by Mr. Law- 
rence with much tonal beauty and dramatic 
delivery. His “Hear Me When I Call,” of 
Bruno Huhn, was especially effective. Mrs. 
Lawrence and Miss Moloney were the ac- 
companists. , 

The second musicale of the Philoméle 
Circle was held Wednesday. It is interest- 
ing to note the rapid growth of this organ- 
ization, which was founded by Jane Foedor 
three years ago. Many of the best local 
artists participated, in addition to Nuibo, 
the tenor, and Demedy, the falcon, of the 
French opera troupe. The soloists were 
Anita Gonzales, Henry Wehrmann, Charles 
Worms, Lionel Ricau, M. Dupin, Mary 
Norra, Lew Sully, Victor Despommier, 
Jeanne Dupuy-Harrison, Alfred Kernion 
and Mmes. C. Schertz and C. Bisset. A 
full chorus, composed of many of Mme. 
Foedor’s pupils, closed the program. 

The performance of “Le Prophéte” at 
the French Opera House last night was a 
practical novelty, so long has it been since 
the Meyerbeer score has been heard here. 
The honors of the evening went to Mme. 
Fiérens and M. Escalais, who sang the 
roles of Fides and Jean, respectively. 

ee 

Alma Stencel, at one time known as a 
wonder-child pianist, turned up again lately 
in Bremen, where she appeared with Joan 
de Manén, the Spanish violinist. 





a tone is beautiful or not. This is all be- 
cause the pianist is in a less intimate con- 
nection with the tone of his instrument than 
is the violinist, the singer, the player on a 
wind instrument. There we have an en- 
tirely different case. If you should hear 
Ysaye draw one single tone from his bow, 
or Caruso sing one single note, you would 
know at once that you were listening to a 
great artist. Who could decide after such 
a test upon the piano? 

“Therefore I say that to practice the 
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piano with such an end in view is time 
thrown away. With an instrument of sus 
tained tone (with the exception of the or 
gan) it is another matter, and here the 
player must practise for a beautiful tone 
constantly or he loses the latter quickly. 

“Did you ever hear a violinist try to play 
after he has not practised for some time?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you just ought to hear me!” 

Anna von Mildenburg, of the Vienna 
Opera, has been engaged to sing the part of 
Klytamnestra in Richard Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” at the first London performance of the 
opera, which occurs in March under the 
baton of the composer. Edith Walker, the 
American soprano of the Hamburg Opera, 
will sing the name-part. 

Max Kalbeck, the well-known Viennese 
critic and musician, reached his sixtieth 
birthday this week, and the event was duly 
celebrated. Kalbeck has recently finished 
the fifth volume of his comprehensive “Life 
of Brahms,” a work looked upon as author 
itative in all matters relating to the com 
poser. In this volume, which is in reality 
the first part of the third large volume, the 
period of the master’s life between the 
years 1874 and 188o is considered. 

Susan Metcalfe, a young American sing 
er, gave a pleasing Liederabend on Thurs 
day. She showed a well-trained voice and 
an intelligent grasp of her numbers. 

That American composers are not alto- 
gether overlooked in Vienna is proved by 
the fact that Cornelius van Vliet, solo 
‘cellist at the Royal Court Opera, had Vic 
tor Herbert’s “Tarantella” down as one of 
his numbers for a concert on January 8. 
Earlier in the season, when Mr. Van Vliet 
assisted Vernon d’Arnalle in his song re 
cital here, the ‘cellist played arrangements 
of MacDowell’s “Deserted Farm” and “To 
a Wild Rose.” Epwin HuGuHes 
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MACDOWELL’S MUSIC 
FOR MACDOWELL CLUB 


Eugene Heffley Presents a Program En- 
listing Three Soloists in New 
York Concert 


Eugene Heffley was in charge of the last 
program of the MacDowell Club, which 
was given at the clubrooms on Tuesday 
evening, January 18. The program is one 
which Mr. Heffley has been planning for 
some time, and consisted entirely of Mac- 
Dowell’s works. The artists taking part 
were Helen M. Treat, pianist; Hans Barth, 
pianist, and Mary Cawein, soprano. The 
program was as follows: 





(Revised), op. 10; Sappemeenes- 


Barth; Songs, “Sunrise,” op. 58 
“Tdyll,” op. 33; Folksong, op. 47; ‘‘Through the 
Meadow,” op. 47; Sonata (ices), op. 57. Miss 
Treat; Songs, ““Menie,” op. 24; “The Blue Bell,”’ 
op. 26; “In the Woods,” op. 47; “Marionettes,” 
op. 38; Prologue, “Soubrette,” “Lover,” “Witch,” 
“Clown,” “Villain,” Sweetheart.” Epilogue, Miss 
Treat. 


Mr. Barth showed himself a pianist of 
considerable powers. He has both style 
and well-founded confidence. He gave an 
excellent performance of the very interest- 
ing First Suite, which in quality of clarity 
surpasses much of MacDowell’s later work. 
The songs had an excellent hearing through 
the expressive vocal art of Miss Cawein. 
She succeeds in expressing her feelings, 
and her voice has an element of true rich- 
ness. After the second group the singer 
gave “Thy Beaming Eyes” as an encore. 

The Norse Sonata was very ably played 
by Miss Treat, but seems less convincing 
than the other sonatas. As some one has 
said of it, it is “more Norse than sonata.” 

The Marionettes, in their revised form, 
proved much more convincing as music, 
with something wholly definite and de- 
lightful to say. 


l'irst Suite 
Fugue; Mr. 





MILWAUKEE’S BUSY WEEK 





Musical Flood Reaches High Mark in 
Thomas Orchestra’s Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 24.—Milwaukee has 
been flooded with music during the last 
week, seventeen musical entertainments 
having been offered, including a series of 
Sunday concerts and ten grand opera per- 
formances, but the climax came with the 
Thomas Orchestra concert, under the aus- 
pices of the Milwaukee Musical Society 
aud under the direction of Frederick Stock. 
The fact that the concert was given at pop- 
ular prices helped to gather the largest 
audience that the Thomas Orchestra has 
ever been favored with in Milwaukee. 

Despite the fact that the acoustic prop- 
erties of the Auditorium were not of the 
best, both the orchestra and H. Evan Will- 
iams, soloist, surmounted the difficulties as 
successfully as possible. The program was 
replete with new and surprising tonal com- 
binations, and the work of the orchestra 
was superb, finding a climax of effective- 
ness in Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. 
Mr. Williams’s splendid artistry and beau- 
tiful voice, which had evoked much favor- 
able comment on a previous occasion, again 
charmed his listeners. He was obliged to 
repeat several of his numbers. M. N. S. 





Dispute Over Gilbert Opera Settled 


Lonpon, Jan. 18—The squabble between 
Sir W. S. Gilbert and the other managers 
of the Savoy Theater over the question of 


whether the soprano who replaced Nancy 
McIntosh, Sir William’s adopted daughter, 
should be allowed to sing a certain song in 
Sir William’s work, “Fallen Fairies,” was 
in court to-day, but the defendants’ coun- 
sel announced that the matter had been ar- 
ranged. Sir William consented to the re- 
introduction of the song, and the defend- 
ants apologized for its unauthorized use 
and paid the costs of the action. 








AN AMERICAN COMPOSER 
WHO CAN “HOLD HIS OWN” 




















Ernest Carter and His Children 


Besides being a successful composer, Er- 
nest Carter, of New York City, is a man 
of strong domestic inclination. His city 
home, in Fifty-eighth street, is the scene of 
many a frolic between Mr. Carter and his 
three children. During the Summer at “The 
3reakers,” his country home in Stam- 
ford, Conn., the Carters enjoy the best of 
times. His opera, which has just been com- 
pleted, after nearly ten years of work, is 
now being published and will probably be 
produced under auspicious circumstances 
next season. 





Simple Life of a Tenor 

According to Riccardo Martin, the qualifi- 
cations of an American opera tenor are the 
strength of a bull, the voice of a nightin- 
gale, the fighting blood of a “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, a willingness to meet all comers at 
any weight, self-mastery, a disregard for 
snubbing, a willingness to work harder 
than any other person in the world, the 
purse of a Croesus (this in order to exist 
prior to getting the first engagement), and 
a thorax past which to gulp and swallow 
big quantities of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. With all these favorable attributes 
and a good press agent any person ought 
to find it an easy matter to get on in the 
musical world.—New York Telegraph. 


REED MILLER ACCLAIMED 
IN THE EAST AND WEST 


His Concert Appearances in Various 
Cities Bring Forth Praise from 
Public and Press 


Thanks to the thoroughness of his art, 
Reed Miller, the tenor, has been the winner 
of most flattering eulogies at every one of 
the numerous engagements which he has 
filled this Winter. One of his most notable 
successes was his participation in the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Missa Solem- 
nis” by the New York Oratorio Society at 
Carnegie Hall. His fresh, ringing voice 
and his nobility of style proved him one of 
the foremost oratorio singers of the present 
day. Beethoven’s vocal phrases are over- 
whelmingly difficult and unvocal, yet this 
artist experienced little trouble in coping 
with them. 

Another ovation greeted him when he 
appeared in a song recital at the New Se- 
dalia Theater, in Sedalia. 

Of this concert Musica, America’s local 
correspondent writes: Mr. Miller made his 
first appearance in Sedalia on January 13, 
in a song recital, and delighted a large 
audience. Among his big numbers were 
“Comfort Ye, My People,” from “The 
Messiah” ; “Vittoria mio Care,” by Giacomo 
Carissimi, and “Botschaft,” by Brahms. 
He also gave the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” a number of songs in Eng- 





lish, among them “Moonlight,” “Telling 
Her,” “All thro’ the Night,” etc. “Im Zit- 
ternden Mondlicht Weigen” was given 


with such tenderness and delicacy that he 
was obliged to respond to two recalls. All 
in all, he displayed an interpretative abil- 
ity which was exceedingly pleasing, and 
Sedalia will warmly welcome him should 
he return here for another recital. He was 
accompanied by Isaac N. Farris, a pianist 
of Sedalia, but of State-wide fame, and 
the recital was in every particular a suc- 
cess. 

In a concert given by the Morning Choral 
of St. Louis he again captivated his hearers 
by his rendering of a number of short Eng- 
lish songs and selections from the Wagne- 
rian operas. 





GAMUT CLUB ELECTS 





Los Angeles Organization also Heaps 
Honors on Its Retiring President 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 17.—The Gamut Club 
united its annual meeting with its monthly 
meeting, Wednesday, at Gamut Club Hall, 
and in addition to the regular routine elect- 
ed its new Board of Directors and officers 
for 1910. More than one hundred and fifty 
of the representative musicians, artists and 
writers of the city and patrons of the arts 
were present. The officers elected are: F. 
W. Blanchard, president; L. E. Behymer, 
vice-president; George M. Derby, secre- 
tary; Henry P. Flint and Joseph F. wupuy, 
directors. 

The retiring president, Charles Farwell 
Edson, who has filled the chair for two 
terms, was rendered speechless by the trib- 
utes tendered him and the expressions of 
good will and appreciation. He was the 
recipient of a valuable signet ring, set with 
diamonds and rubies, and a handsome foun- 
tain pen encrusted with gold and appro- 
priately engraved. 

At the close of the program the newly 
elected directors organized and prepared 
their committees for an aggressive cam- 


paign to secure an additional one hundred 
members, and give to the club a prosper- 
ous season, while the club members held 
an enthusiastic rehearsal of their coming 
musical travesty on the local political sit- 
uation. The public is evincing the greatest 
interest in this event, which will rival the 
celebrated Bohemian Club jinks. 


MUSIC IN TOPEKA, KAN. 








St. Louis Orchestra and Local Musicians 
Provide Concerts 


ToreKA, KAN., Jan. 24.—A series of mu- 
sicales is being given by the Ladies’ Music 
Club, in which the works of various great 
composers are discussed and performed. 
Among the composers represented are 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, Wag- 
ner, Lassen, Ries and certain English and 
American writers. January 12 was devoted 
to Chopin and Lassen. 

A musicale was given recently by Mar- 
garet Fowler, violinist, and Helen Fowler, 
pianist. An interesting program was ren- 
dered. 

Among the notable compositions lately 
performed at the First Presbyterian Church 
has been Shephard’s Cantata, “The Sermon 
on the Mount.” 

On January 13 a concert was given by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at the 
Auditorium. The program included the 
Symphony, “Pathetic”; the “Rienzi” over- 
ture, and Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody. 
Horace Whitehouse was the soloist, play- 
ing Rheinberger’s F Major Organ Con- 
certo. 

A recital was given last month by Helen 
Phipps, violinist, and Helen Hogeboom, 
soprano, in the chapel of Washburn Col- 
lege. Both artists were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 

Assisted by Mrs, George Parkhurst and 
Dana Parkhurst, Ethel Harrison, pianist. 
recently gave a recital at which she per- 
formed numbers by Mendelssohn and Cho- 
pin in fine style. 





USUAL KNEISEL WEATHER 





Their Concert in Providence Given in 
Midst of Severe Storm 


ProvipENCE, Jan. 24.—Owing to the severe 
snowstorm, the audience at Memorial Hall 
to greet the Kneisel Quartet at its recent 
concert was smaller than is usually brought 
out by its appearances here. It was the 
second concert here this season of the quar- 
tet, and was even more enjoyable than the 
first. Mme. Avis Charbonnel played the piano 
part in Saint-Saéns’s Quartet in B Flat 
Major, which is written for pianoforte, 
violin, viola and ’cello, and it would be 
difficult to conceive a more sympathetic in- 
terpretation than she and her associates 
gave. The concert opened with Mozart’s 
charming Quartet in B Flat Major, played 
with delightful delicacy. In contrast, Mr. 
Kneisel choose to give Grieg’s “Romanza,” 
from his Quartet in G Minor, which was 
equally well played, and brought forth 
abundant applause. Mr. Willeke, the ’cellist 
of the quartet, played Corelli's D Minor 
Sonata with a pure, round tone and ele- 
gance of style, and had most sympathetic 


support from Mme. Charbonnel at the 
piano. 
Colonel Felix Wendelschaeffer, of the 


Providence Opera House, has made ar- 
rangements to bring Oscar Hammerstein’s 
opéra comique company to Providence. 


G. F. H. 
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THREE CLASSES OF MUSIC STUDENTS WHO WORK UNDER CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING’S DIRECTION 











A Pittsburg Class. 


in or Near Pittsburg 


The constantly increasing popularity of 
the Dunning system of music teaching has 
resulted in the demand for Mrs. Carrie 
Louise Dunning’s presence in Germany, 
where the general desire to become ac- 
quainted with the method is everywhere 
apparent. Her stay abroad, however, will 
not be protracted, as there are plenty of 
those in this country who are constantly 
becoming converts to the system and are 
unable to dispense with this teacher’s ser- 
vices for any length of time. 

The normal classes of Mrs. Dunning are 
composed of the most highly representative 
instructors of the country. Inasmuch as 
her system has received the enthusiastic 
indorsement of musicians of the foremost 
rank, both in Europe and America, it goes 
practically without saying that it yields all 
the results that are claimed for it. Mrs. 
Dunning will present her normal course to 
New York classes beginning February 1, 
on which occasions teachers will be taught 
how to impart the method themselves. In 
order to insure complete thoroughness, the 
classes will be-limited in number. 





A New Symphony Orchestra in the Field 


A.toona, Pa., Jan. 24.—The Mountain 
City Symphony Orchestra has recently been 
organized in Altoona, Pa., with Benn-Lee 
H. De Rose, formerly of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, as conductor. The 
organization comprises some of the best 
musicians of the vicinity, and there is a 
full complement of instruments, the string 
section numbering thirty-eight, and the 
entire orchestra sixty. The officers consist 
of J. Mahlon Duganne, manager and as- 
sistant conductor; F. P. M, Gipprich, con- 
certmaster; Herbert Leake, secretary; T. 
W. Moore, treasurer, and E. L. Pross, libra- 


From Left to Right: 


Matilda Hays, Isabell Kennedy, Emma 
Baker, Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Winona Hill, Mary Ure, Katherine Price, 
Stella Schoenberger and Lillie Gittings. 


All the Members of This Class Reside 


A Buffalo Class. 
Buffalo; Henrietta Green, Portland, Me.; Myra Kendall, Salt Lake 


From Left to Right: 
Ayrault, 


Sister Eulalia, Buffalo; Mrs. Florence 


City; Sister Mercy, Buffalo; Sara Romer, Buffalo; Mrs. Dunning; Thalie Tefft, 
Buffalo; Fannie Young, Fairwood, Va.; Eva M. Patterson, Cleveland, O. 





A Buffalo Class. 


Rice, Buffalo; Frances Swan, Mount Morris; Mrs. 
Second Row: 


Frances Gaffney, Buffalo. 
Minna Buell, Buffalo; Mrs. 
bus, O. Lower Row: 
Angeles, Cal.; 


From Left to Right, Back Row: Julia Fuller, Cleveland; Blanche 


Leonard Gibbs, Buffalo; 
Mary Brecheisen, Kenton, O.; Mrs. 


Carrie Louise Dunning; Ethel Harness, Colum- 
Mrs. Adye Stemmler, St. Louis; Gertrude Paine, Los 
Mrs. Irene Ferrell, Raleigh, N. C. 





rian. The first concert will be given at the 


Mishler Theater on February 28. 


Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, gave a recital 


in Berlin last week. 


Best Fiddler to Rule Gypsies 


3UDAPEST, Jan. 15.—The crown of the 


gypsy nation is to be awarded to its best 
fiddler succeeding Ladislaus LXIII, who 


is a famous violinist and who through his 
reign of several years has been regarded 
by many as a usurper. He has resisted all 
attempts to oust him, and finally the gyp- 
sies bethought themselves of an old law 
which in past centuries regulated the suc- 
cession to the throne, namely, that the in- 
cumbent must be a better fiddler than any 
other gypsy, high or low. Accordingly, a 
contest of gypsy fiddlers has been arranged, 
and Ladislaus has consented to allow his 
art to be put to the test. Gypsy fiddlers 
from all parts of the world have promised 
to be present. 





The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 
The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet has just 
returned from a most successful concert 
trip to Utica, N. Y., where they sang for 
the local Mannerchor. Their numbers were 
among the most highly applauded offerings 
of the entire evening, and the admirable art 
of each member of the quartet was deserv- 
ing of special praise. They are shortly to 
fill engagements in Troy, Syracuse and 
Utica with the well-known women’s club, 
the “B Sharp.” Besides this, they appeared 
on January 20 in New York, and are sched- 

uled for F ‘ebruary 6 and 13 in Brooklyn. 


Liza Lehmann’ s Second Concert 


On Friday evening of this week Mme. 
Liza Lehmann gives her second song recital 
of her compositions at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The new Song Cycle, “Breton Folk- 
songs,” also a miscellaneous program and 
two Children Songs, by Master Albert 
Hole, and the Nonsense Songs from “Alice 
in Wonderland” are included in the pro- 
gram, and the artists at this concert are 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Miss Palgrave- 
Turner, contralto; Berrick von Norden, 
tenor, and Chris Anderson, baritone. 
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A NATIONAL MUSICAL LIBRARY 

Oscar G. Sonneck has an article in the January 
number of the New Music Review which should be of 
the greatest interest to all students of music and musical 
matters. This article is on the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, and is an account of the remark- 
able growth of that division, its present condition, and 
its aims. This article is no dry statement of some- 
thing which is supposed to be already known, though 
perhaps not sufficiently understood, but is a veritable 
breaking of the silence concerning things which have 
been practically unknown to the country concerning 
this great music library at Washington. 

The following paragraph of Mr. Sonneck’s 
will make this clear: 

“The present status of the collections 
comes as a distinct surprise to visitors, 
do not know that a Music Division exists, 
it to be merely a mausoleum of copyrighted counterfeit 
or remember its resources as they were seven 
or expect simply a good working collec- 
tion, such as every city of Washington’s size should 
possess. The explanation of the misapprehension is 
easy. We abstained scrupulously from ‘advertising’ our 
collections beyond what refers to them in the anuual 
reports of the Librarian of Congress until we were in 
a position to exercise the functions of a National Music 
Collection. Indeed, not having quite reached our goal, 
we would prefer silence even now had not the grow- 
ing rumors of our progress made protracted silence 


article 


frequently 
who either 
or believe 


music, 


years ago, 


inopportune.” 

In the course of the copyright routine one copy of 
every American work and of every European work 
copyrighted under the international copyright agree- 
ment of 1891 is deposited in the library, and it is com- 
monly understood that such works are to be found 
there. With this fact alone in view, the library 
appear to be a sort of official necessity, without much 
art. But the Wash- 
no such scope 


would 


students of musical 


is restricted to 


interest to 
ington library 
The fact that it receives so much music free through 
its connection with the copyright office enables it, 
through the appropriation at its disposal, to purchase 
much more music in general to complete its collections 
than other libraries are able to purchase. For exam- 
ple, if such costly scores as Strauss’ “Elektra” get into 
the Washington library by copyright a great saving ot 
money is occasioned, and this money can be applied 
to other things, old and new. 

This implies that the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress has certain ideals which it has been seek- 
ing to realize, quite independent of the collecton 
which comes to it automatically through the copyright 
system. Mr. Sonneck tells us that the fundamental 
idea is to collect comprehensively what throws light 
and music in America. In order 


narrow 


on American music 


that this may not seem to be too narrow a program, 
he explains further that by “American music” is meant 
the product of American brain and press, and by “music 
in America” American music plus the product of Euro- 
pean brain and press, in so far as they affect the former, 
plus everything relating to musical conditions in our 
country. When it is remembered that America is, in 
the large, a musical colony of Europe, and that Ameri- 
cans will always take a cosmopolitan interest in Euro- 
pean music, it is plain that this represents a wide 
field of operations. 

Autographs of famous European composers are not 
sought for, since, for example, an autograph of Bach 
would be much more useful to the Bach specialist as 
of the famous Bach autograph collection in 
Berlin, than as a mere curiosity in America. Auto- 
graphs of noted American composers will, however, 
be collected by the Washington Library. 

Not all the departments of the library have been 
as yet equally developed. One of the great features 
of the library is the collection of nineteenth century 
orchestral music in score. The goal has practically 
been reached in this matter, the scores running into 
thousands, so that Mr. Sonneck tells us that it would be 
utterly foolish to travel to Europe for the consulta- 
tion of this branch of music. Again, the collection 
of full opera scores is very great, the library possess- 
ing over eighteen hundred of these. The col'ectiv f 
vocal scores of operas is not yet in keeping wiih the 
balance of the library, and while it is already un- 
usually extensive it will be more than doubled in the 


a part 


next two years. 

The departments mentioned, and others, 
gradually brought to the highest possible state of per- 
fection, so that the library is in no sense to be re- 
garded as having merely a good working collection, but 
within the scope which it has elected—and which is 
seen to be a broad one—it is to be regarded as a col- 
lection approaching the highest development of com- 
pleteness, and which, in some of its branches, already 
the 


are being 


far surpasses the collections of some of greatest 
libraries of the Old World. 

Mr. Sonneck calls particular attention to the Inter- 
Library-Loan, through which, on proper application, 
the Library of Congress sends to his local library for 
the applicant’s use the national resources. This does 
not extend to works which every self-respecting library 
should have, such as, for example, Mozart’s sonatas, or 
Elson’s “History of American Music.” It applies to 
rare or expensive works, which one could not reason- 
ably expect to find except at one of the world’s great- 
est libraries. It will not be the library’s fault, says 
Mr. Sonneck, if American musicians of scholarly tastes 
do not make the best of their opportunities in this re- 
spect. 

It should be noted by all, and once for all, that since 
the reorganization of the Music Division in 1902, with 
its present method of classification, cataloguing, etc., 
and with the great effort which has been made to de- 
velop the collection by purchase, the Music Library 
at Washington is no longer an official by-product of 
the copyright office, but is one of the world’s great 
music libraries for the use of all students of musical 
art and conditions. 





HENDERSON AGAINST WULLNER 


In an article entitled “Willner Against Singing,” in 
a recent issue of the New Music Review, Mr. W. J. Hen- 
derson has asserted that Dr. Wiillner’s example as a 
public performer is most pernicious, and that his 
triumph in the United States is likely to great 
damage to the ideals of young singers here. 
it is possible that Mr. 


do 
In his réle of alarmist, Hen- 
derson is going to extremes in which his predictions 
will not be borne out by the facts. Mr. Henderson 
shows himself capable of taking a thoroughly normal 
position in regard to song, pointing out that in per- 
fect singing the words should be understood by the 
but so sung that “every phrase of the music 
and musical 


audience, 
shall make its 
fect.” 

It is quite true, as he says, that if 
ciated in such a way that the music is shattered, there is 


complete undefaced ef- 


the text is enun- 
no use in having the music at all. If this is an implica- 
tion of what Dr. Wiillner does, 
although Dr. Willner demonstrates nothing of the vocal 
capacities of a Caruso, neither does he entirely 
the music upon the rocks of his declamation. 

It is true—everybody it—that Dr. Wiillner 
stands at the opposite pole from Caruso; that he is en- 
tirely unable to depend upon sensuous tonal 
and that he accentuates dramatic effect. But 
ever we call his art, whether it is singing or whether it 
is not—what wonderful things the man accomplishes 


it is an extreme view, for 


wreck 
knows 


beauty, 
what- 


in the way of making his hearers experience both the 
greatness of the poetsyand of the composers he in- 
terprets! 


Mr. Henderson, in his’zeal for the maintenance of a 


pure art of singing—a zeal in which he should certainly 
be upheld—leaves one important factor out of the reck- 
oning in dealing with Dr. Wiillner—namely, the man’s 
extraordinary personality. An audience goes to Dr. 
Willner as it would go to a father confessor. He ap- 
pears as a man who has experienced all, and compassed 
all. He expresses the things with which the millions 
are throbbing, but for which they have no outlet in 
expression. He is more themselves than they are, and 
so they go to him. 

Mr. Henderson is over-fearsome concerning the 
young men whom he thinks will imitate Dr. Willner 
and wreck the art of singing. Dr. Wiillner is a Man of 
Destiny, to accomplish the particular thing for which 
he was born, with his particular personality. These 
upstarts will have no such personality, and they will 
speedily fail, without making any impression upon the 
art of singing one way or the other. Dr. Wiillner is 
to be accepted for himself, as one who is wholly unique. 
He will go his conquering way despite all critical pro- 
tests, and the pure art of song, as yearned for by Mr. 
Henderson and many another, will also go its way. 
These are two separate things, and in the man of broad 
receptivity should not awaken stormy reflections. 





A Zeppelin symphony by August Bungert has been 
produced in Coblentz. 

Bungert—Bungert? Where have we heard that 
name? Isn’t he the man who produced a Wagner- 
annihilating trilogy of music dramas on Greek myth- 
ology about ten years ago, and exclaimed “Now I have 
got Wagner killed!” 
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An American Pianist and Her Royal Friends 
Kath- 


The above photograph shows, in the center, 


erine Ruth Heyman, the American pianist and com- 
poser, who recently carried the music of her own land 
to St. Petersburg. She is now contemplating a tour 


of Russia. With her in the photograph are the Prince 
and Princess von Bariatensky. The latter, under the 
name of Mme. Gavorskaia, has made a pronounced 
success in special matinées at His Majesty’s Theater 
in London, and the former has written some clever 
comedies. Miss Heyman was their guest in London 
early this Winter. 


Dippel—Andreas Dippel, administrative manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, took a particular interest in the 
recent production by his company of “Fra Diavolo” at 
the New Theater, for the reason that he sang the title 
role himself at one time. He never appeared in the 
role in this country, but sang it numerous times in 
Germany. Once in Bremen he enacted Laurenz in the 
same opera. “I had the satisfaction in those days of 
possessing a fine high C,” says Mr. Dippel, in telling 
about it, “and that was just the vocal point in which 
the tenor who sang the title rdle was weak, so it was 
my duty to stand behind him, and when the high note 
in the ensemble came let it out with full force.” 


Elman—Automobiling is the principal diversion of 
Mischa Elman and the sport stands next in his interest 
to his violin. He owns a large motocar, and when in 
London, which is now his home, he likes nothing, after 
studying, so much as to take a swift spin over English 
roads. In this pastime his father encourages him. The 
older man appreciates the relaxation afforded by change 
of occupation, and considers automobiling “not only 
an exciting but an innocent diversion.” 


Sembrich—Mme. Sembrich has had probably as ex- 
tended an expériéfite with hotel ménus of all the conti- 
nents as any singer can boast, but it remained for the 
little town of Valley City, Dak., to initiate her into the 
pleasures of one of America’s best-loved dishes. Until 
she reached that town, in the course of her present 
tour, she had never tasted an oyster stew. After her 
performance there she asked the hotel man for a sand- 
wich, an apple and a cup of hot water—three essentials 
of the repast she always takes after a concert. The 
hotel man, in a burst of generosity, suggested an oyster 
stew. The madame was much in doubt, but her en- 
tourage persuaded her to experiment, and now as a 
= she is a confessed advocate of the American 

ivalve. 
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Her Children the Inspiration of 
Mrs. Minnie E. Gillett, of 
Bay City, Mich. 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Eprror’s Notre.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


One of those musically gifted persons 
whose fingers play melodies before their 
owners have any knowledge of theory, har- 
mony or composition is Minnie Eleanor 


Gillett, of Bay City, Mich. Her father, 
Charles Ford Orton, the well-known lum- 
ber merchant, was a thorough musician, the 
playing of the pipe-organ being his recrea- 
tion from business cares. So fond was he 
of the piano, and more particularly of the 
organ, that for years he gave his services 
to the different churches of his home city 
simply for his delight in music. 

Mr. Orton watched his daughter’s musical 
training carefully, hoping that she would 
become a famous organist, but the piano 
proved to be her favorite instrument. Al- 
ways fond of improvising, after lessons 
with Professors A. W. Platte and H. B. 
Raney, of Saginaw, the young girl was 
playing at public recitals when only four- 
teen years old, and in later years was con- 
sidered one of the best amateur perform- 
ers On the piano in the Saginaw Valley. 

Later study was carried on under the 
guidance of Professor Marshall, of Boston, 
and Alberto Jonas, of Detroit, but Mrs. 
Gillett did not turn to composition until 
the cares of a growing family prevented 
her from giving the necessary time to 
maintaining her technic as a player. She 
turned to the writing of music at first as a 
solace in sorrow, and was persuaded to 
commit her “thoughts” to paper only for 
her children’s sake. The first of “Three 
Pastorals” was her first composition pub- 
lished, 

The inspiration to set verse to music 
came to her generally in the early evening, 
after the little ones were quiet and the 
young mother sat at the piano in the dark, 
perhaps unconsciously putting into form 
the little lullabys with which she had sent 
them to sleep. 

Eugene Field’s verses have ever been 
suggestive to musically inclined people, and 
Mrs. Gillett in her compositions seems to 
have caught the very spirit of that gentle 
poet. Often the melody comes readily upon 
the first reading of a poem, which she will 
“work out” when alone in the dark at the 





MRS. MINNIE E. GILLETT 


piano. Though many of these charming 
songs are still in manuscript, they are being 
sung by artists who have learned of their 
merits through friends of the modest com- 
poser. 

Mrs. Gillett has for years been one of 
the leaders in all musical affairs of her 
home city, and for five years was president 
of the Apollo Club, an organization of 
women singers. She is still actively inter- 
ested in furthering its plans, as well as 
those of the Thursday Morning Musicale 
and the Euterpean Club of Saginaw. 

Outside of music Mrs. Gillett’s chief 
recreation is golfing. Her influence is 
markedly felt in social and church life, and 
extends also to civic interests and charities, 
but her home interests have always come 
first. As her husband, who is a lawyer, is 
a devout admirer of Lincoln, and Mrs. Gil- 
lett is a member of both the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the Colonial 
Dames, we may expect something in the 
way of typical American music from one 
of their three musically gifted children. 

Mrs. Gillett is a fine-looking woman of 
medium height, with sincere, earnest blue 
eyes, a firm mouth and chin, and cordial 
manner. She no longer gives public per- 
formances, being content to accompany the 
violin playing of her namesake daughter 
or to play with the elder daughter, Gladys, 
who is an accomplished pianist, as is also 
her only son, Robert. 

In addition to her other music, Mrs. 
Gillett has written a Hungarian dance 
which has met with favor. 





AMERICAN GRAND OPERA. 





List a Short One, but Goes Back as Far 
as 1845 


Legrand Howland, an -—American com- 
poser who has composed and produced an 
opera in Italy, has succeeded in stirring up 
the authorities with his announcement that 
he intends to produce this opera, “Sarrona,” 
in New York, and that when he does so he 
will be the first American composer of 
“grand opera” to have a hearing in his own 
country. 

As a matter of fact, remarks the New 
York Times in this connection, there have 
been several American composers of “grand 
opera” who have not been without honor in 
their own country and have had a hearing 
in it. The list goes back in point of time 
to 1845, and, though it is not a long one, it 
indicates that the intervening years are not 

a blank. 

About four years ago there was an 
American composer of grand opera who 
had a hearing in his own country, when on 
January 31, 1906, Frederick S. Converse’s 
“Pipe of Desire” was produced in Jordan 
Hall in Boston. On March 6, 1896, Walter 
Damrosch produced his own opera, “The 
Scarlet Letter.” There could scarcely be 


a more characteristically American libretto 
than that of this opera, written by George 
Parsons Lathrop, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
son-in-law, after Hawthorne’s great ro- 
mance. In 1855 Ole Bull, who hall sememed 
the manz .gement of the Academy of Music, 
offered a prize of $1,000 for “the best 
original grand opera by an American com- 
poser upon a strictly American subject.” 

There was no competition as a result of 
this offer, apparently, but a “grand opera” 
of the sort he invited was produced in New 
York in that season. This was George F. 
Bristow’s “Rip Van Winkle,” which was 
performed in Niblo’s on September 27, 1855, 
by the opera company headed by William 
Harrington and Louisa Pyne, who were 
among the distinguished opera singers of 
the time. The libretto of the opera was by 
J. H. Wainwright. 

William H. Fry was dnother of the 
ardent advocates of America for the Ameri- 
cans in music sixty years ago. He was 
musical critic of the New York Tribune and 
a composer himself. He promoted a 
scheme for American opera at the Academy 
of Music and supported his advocacy of it 
by the production of an opera of his own, 
which was performed there on March 
29, 1858 Mr. Fry’s opera was called 
“Leonora”; the book by his brother, J. R. 
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HE strongest evidence of how widespread 
is the popularity of the Weber is shown 
by the great demand for this famous 

piano abroad. This demand has become so 
urgent that one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in all Europe is now being erected 
near London for the manufacture of Weber 
Such proof as to the prestige enjoyed 
by the Weber in Europe is one of the most 
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Fry. The part of the heroine was enacted 
by Mme. de Lagrange, one of the most 
distinguished operatic singers of her day. 
This was not, however, the first perform- 
ance of “Leonora,” which had been pro- 
duced for the first time in Philadelphia as 
long ago as June 4, 1845. “Leonora” was 
not the only work by which W. H. Fry’s 
title as an American composer of operas 
performed in his native land is read clear, 
for on May 9, 1864, his “Notre Dame de 
Paris” was produced in Philadelphia under 
the conductorship of Theodore Thomas, 


Started as Organ Blower 

Edward German, who has provided the 
music for Sir W. S. Gilbert’s new opera, 
“The Fallen Fairies,” gained his first mu- 
sical experience in an organ loft as blower 
to his father, who was honorary organist 
t a Congregational church. It took him a 
good many years to discover his forte, how- 
ever. As a boy he showed such a bent for 
engineering that it was intended he should 
become an engineer, but in consequence of 
his forming a juvenile band, for which he 
arranged the music, he became quite well 
known as an amateur musician, and also 
gained not a little reputation as an amateur 
actor and conjurer. But it was as a violin- 
ist that he first distinguished himself, al- 
though, at Sir George Macfarren’s advice, 
he successfully gave greater attention to 
composition.—7it-Bits. 


David Bispham’s Advice 
“Success,” writes David Bispham, “is not 
to be obtained without very hard work— 
first, last and in the middle. Work of brain 
and of body, of mind and of muscle. Make 
what rules you think fit your case. I will 





not give you any, for mine would be as 
different from yours as 1 am from you, and 
my first rule is to be original and copy no 
one. The rule before that is, be sensible 
as possible, even though you are an artist, 
and the rule before that is, induce your 
parents before you to be sensible, too. For 
common sense is the all in all. P. S.—If 
you are a singer, don’t forget the English 
language!” 


Damrosch’s Jubilee Celebrated in Chi- 
cago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 17.—Walter Damrosch cel- 
ebrated his silver jubilee as a director on 
Wednesday evening in Orchestra Hall, in 
association with his New York Symphony 
Orchestra augmented to 100 pieces, together 
with sixteen vocal soloists and a chorus of 
150 voices that had been trained by Daniel 
Protheroe. CG. Ee i 





Christine Miller with St. Louis Orchestra 

SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Jan. 22.—On Thursday 
of this week Christine Miller appeared here 
as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. Miss Miller returns to New 
York on Sunday evening for several re- 
engagements in and about that city, where 
her recital programs are attracting the at- 
tention of Eastern clubs. The Harlem 
Philharmonic Club has just engaged her 
for its April concert in the Astor Gallery 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Granville Barker, the London dramatist, 
couples music and the drama as the two 
arts that will develop most in the future, 
“as these two arts are more akin to mod- 
ern life than the others.” 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’-—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cellaCraft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Neue Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 











Sherwood Music School 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 
Piano, William H. Sherwood; Vocal, Arthur 
Beresford; Theory-Organ, Walter Keller; Violin, 
Sig. Antonio Frosolono; Public School Music, 
William Apmadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
ust; Gymnastic Dancing, Mabel R. Wentworth; 
rench, Gaston Arnoult. 
m. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture-Recitals. 


Address A. H. HOLMES, Secretary 
712 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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IS MODERNISM IN 


MUSIC A MENACE ? 





“Modernism, rightly understood, is not a 
menace, but a manifestation of vitality. 
What is good in it will live; what is bad 
will sink into oblivion.” 

Such is the conclusion drawn by Redfern 
Mason in an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
on the subject of “Modernism in Music.” 
Naturally, the writer does not in any man- 
ner exhaust the possibilities of his subject, 
nor does he point out any of the acknowl- 
edged shortcomings of the work of pres- 
ent-day composers. The general trend of 
his remarks is distinctly optimistic. His 
first topic discussed is that of the new scale 
systems which have entered into competi- 
tion with the familiar major, minor and 
chromatic, and of their use by Strauss and 
Debussy. Notably significant in this respect 
are the scales and consequent harmonies of 
the Orient, claims Mr. Mason. Neverthe- 
less, their possibility of application to West- 
ern music is limited. “Our Orientalism is 
only a compromise. Eastern rhythms we 
can faithfully interpret, but the tonal idiom 
of the Orient we can reproduce only when 
it happens to coincide with Western con- 
ventions. The time is coming, however, 
when we shall hear the music of the East 
as Orientals hear it. Then our artistic view 
will expand as the horizon expands when 
we climb the side of a mountain.” 

Realism is another matter which calls the 
attention of the author. This, he shows, is 
over a thousand years old, and can be 
traced back to the “Veni Creator Spiritus” 
of Notker Balbulus, in which the sound of 
the mill wheel is musically imitated. Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” with its representation 
of the street sounds of Paris, can be com- 


pared with ‘Jannequin’s “Les Cris de Paris,” 
written three centuries ago. Kuhnau’s 
“Bible” sonata, depicting the slaying of 
Goliath by David, can be regarded as a 
prototype of the effect of Klingsor’s spear 
in “Parsifal.” “Even Bach, long regarded 
as an abstract musician par excellence, is 
proved by Schweitzer to be a thorough- 
paced realist, consistently using progres- 
sions and figures illustrative of the text.” 
Saint-Saéns, Martin Loeffler, and especially 
Richard Strauss, are three of the modern 
exponents of tonal realism. 

Mr. Mason makes certain remarks about 
musical form which deserve to be quoted 
in their entirety, and would be were it not 
for their length. The idea of insisting upon 
a fixed form for all musical works is prop- 
erly ridiculed. Form, insists Mr. Mason, is 
determined by the conditions of the age. 
Even Mozart and Beethoven could not 
raise the fugue form to pre-eminence in 
their day, in spite of their mastery of coun- 
terpoint. Nor could Schumann make use 
of the sonata form without a vast deal of 
alteration. “If Liszt had attempted to ex- 
press the Magyar genius in sonata form 
he would have failed. . . . If he had 
tried to transcribe the ‘Préludes’ of La- 
martine into the terms of a symphony he 
would have been foredoomed to failure. 
But he turned to the symphonic poem and 
success crowned his efforts. Where Liszt 
made experiments, Richard Strauss works 
with the assurance of a master.” Perfect 
form he describes “not as the fugue, sonata, 
the suite, or the symphonic poem.” But as 
the “congruity between the ideal in the 
mind of the composer and the way in which 
he expresses it.” 
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MME. DE MOSS’S TOUR 





Popular Singer Now Appearing in the 
South and Middle West 


Enthusiastic receptions have greeted 
Mary Hissem de Moss in every one of the 
cities in which she has been appearing on 
her recent tour. While in the South she 
was heard with the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra, and scored one success after 
another. Her appearance with the Lan- 
caster Choral Club was the signal for a 
great ovation, and when she recently ap- 
peared at the concert of the American 
Music Society in Mendelssohn Hall in this 
city, to interpret the compositions of sev- 
eral new composers, she was applauded to 
the echo. 

Mme. de Moss has left New York to fill 
a number of important engagements, the 
first at Charlestown, W. Va., on January 
20. On the 21st, 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th 
of this month she will be heard in New 
Richmonnd, O.; Dayton, O.; Chillicothe, 
O., and Cincinnati, respectively, while on 
the 1st, 2d, 3d and 8th of February she will 
appear in Brooklyn, West Newton, Mass. ; 
Andover, Mass., and Baltimore, in the order 
named. 





ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA “ POP” 





Director Rothwell Arranges an Interest- 
ing Program 


St. Paut, Minn., Jan. 22.—A large audi- 
ence greeted the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter H. Rothwell, conductor, 
and Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, a dramatic con- 
tralto, at the last popular concert. 

From Wagner’s dignified “March of 
Homage,” which opened the program, to 
the Strauss waltz, “Simplicius,” the clos- 
ing number, the audience was delighted, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nut Cracker” Suite and 
the Prelude and Barcarolle from Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” being particu- 
larly well received. 

Mme. Hesse-Sprotte sang with marked 
dramatic fervor the Saint-Saéns aria, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and again in 
the “Habanera,” from “Carmen”; in Hugo 
Kaun’s “Daheim,” Meyer-Helmund’s “In- 
termezzo” and “Elfenreigen,” by Helms- 
berger, did she voice a discriminating in- 
terpretative sense. FLL. C 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 





Members of Study Club Display Ability 
in Liszt Program 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 18.—Despite in- 
clement weather, the Music Study Club 
turned out en masse to hear the recent 
Liszt concert, and the membership was aug- 
mented by the presence of many from the 
suburbs, who for some time past have been 
trying to organize clubs on this same order. 
There is also a movement on foot to have 
a juvenile auxiliary, whereby the younger 
musicians may profit by the study of the 
music club, but in no way interfere with 
its activities. Mrs. White is the promoter. 

Mr. Hartzell, who recently came to Bir- 
mingham to take charge of the South High- 
land Presbyterian Church organ, gave the 
“Dance of the Gnomes” at the Liszt con- 
cert, and was cordially received. The Liszt 
Prelude, for eight hands, was especially in- 
teresting, revealing a great deal of thought 
and care on the part of the performers, 
Mrs. Houston Davis, Mrs. Oliver Chali- 
foux and the Misses Stribling and Carrie 
Handley. 

Bessie Cunningham, who recently re- 
turned from two years’ study in New York 
under Powell and Isadore Luckstone, has 
accepted the position of soprano soloist at 
the Church of the Advent, a much-sought 
position in Birmingham. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole will move to New York the first of 
February. Mrs. Flournoy Rivers has just 
returned from a trip to Nashville and Cin- 
cinnati, where she demonstrated her meth- 
ods before the public school board. 

A: eG 





San Francisco Choral Society in “Samson 
and Delilah” 


San Francisco, Jan. 20.—The San Fran- 
cisco Choral Society, under the efficient 
leadership of Paul Steindorff, gave a splen- 
did presentation of Saint-Saéns’s oratorio, 
“Samson and Dalila” to-night. The audi- 
ence was delighted with the performance. 
The society consists of 175 able singers, 
and the soloists selected for the principal 
parts were Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, of Oak- 
land, Delilah, and Leopold von der Aue, 
Samson. Both accomplished their respon- 
sible tasks with much credit. An orchestra 
of fifty competent artists assisted, 
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Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Private instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Celloandall branches of music, bya faculty 
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HE RAN FROM HOME 
TO STUDY SINGING 


Career of the Russian Tenor 
Jadlowker, Had Romantic 
- Beginning 





Herman Jadlowker, the new tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, arrived in 
New York by the Kronprinz Wilhelm, Jan- 
uary 19, and made his début at the Metro- 
politan Saturday evening, January 22, in 
the title role of “Faust.” 

Jadlowker’s musical career was begun 
under romantic circumstances. He was born 
at Riga thirty-one years ago, and was de- 
signed by his father for a business career. 
Jadlowker did not approve of anything so 
prosaic, however, and fled from Russia at 
the age of fifteen. He went first to Vienna, 
where he studied under Gensbacher. It 
was recognized that he had a promising 
voice, and he continued his studies in Italy. 
His first public singing was done at Co- 
logne when he was twenty years old, in 
a small part in a romantic German opera 
called “The Night Watch of Granada.” 

Recently Mr. Jadlowker has been singing 
with success in Vienna and Berlin and in 
Carlsruhe, where he resides. He prefers 
Italian and French opera to German, but 
sings all three. His principal réles are in 
“Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Faust,” 
“Bohéme,” “Carmen” and “Aida.” 

The new tenor is dark and good-looking, 
tall and rather slender. He speaks but little 
English. His wife, who is not herself a 
singer, accompanies him to this country. 





MUSIC TEACHERS ORGANIZE 





California Association Formed Under 
Auspicious Circumstances 


SAN FRANcisco, Jan. 19.—A distinct step 
forward in the field of music in this State 
was taken when the music supervisors who 
were in attendance at the recent sessions of 
the California Teachers’ Association formed 
themselves into a distinct organization. 

The meetings of the music section were 
so enthusiastic and helpful that it was 
deemed an auspicious occasion for organiza- 
tion. At a banquet on the closing day of 
the session the association was formed and 
officers chosen for the ensuing year. Those 
who were elected are: Victorine Hartley, 
of Berkeley, president; Andentia Hansen, 
of Alemada, vice-president, and Edwin A. 





HERMAN JADLOWKER AS “LOHENGRIN” 
The New Russian Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 





Liza Lehmann dedicates to her 
on the occasion of her 
“first visit to their friendly country,” a 
book of Breton Folksongs* for soprano, 
contralto, tenor and bass. The words are 
by Frances M. Gostling, and are partly 
founded on old Breton legends. The book 
contains nine songs, and comprises solos, 
trios and works for the full quartet. In 
these compositions Mme. Lehmann has 
preserved with much fidelity the flavor of 
folksong and ballad. Aside from a natural 
melodic gift, Mme. Lehmann has a gift for 
a fluent and varied use of harmony, and 
succeeds always in imparting to her work 
an individual flavor. 

Some of the songs are headed with brief 
accounts of the legends from which they 
are derived. Thus, in “Sir Fanch and the 
Fairy,” the quartet with which the book 
begins, it is told that Sir Fanch, in a lonely 
part of the mountains, is lured away by a 
fairy to dance by her magic fountain, this 
being fatal. His young wife, from her cham- 
ber in the castle, where she lies with her in- 
fant, hears the bells tolling and the priests 
chanting as the knight is borne home, and 
has premonitions of the disaster, although 
the truth is withheld from her. No one 
who was not brought up in the land of the 
ballad could have imparted to the music of 
this work the authentic ballad character 
which it has. The composer gives both 
melody and harmony a quaint character by 
the persistent use of E flat in the key of D 
minor, which is entirely convincing and 
very effective. It is this quality of clever 
originality which is cropping up continually 
in Mme. Lehman’s work which lifts it above 
the conventional and gives it a noteworthy 
distinction. 

“IT Dreamt My Love Was Singing,” solo 
for contralto, has a memorable and haunt- 
ing quality. In this, as in others of her 
songs of a folksong quality, the composer 
has wisely curbed her harmonic Pegasus 
to keep the style in conformity with the 
character of folksong, 

“The Ruby Necklace” is a sort of grue- 
some ballad after the style of Loewe— 
something for a Bispham to do. The ac- 
companiment in part imitates the biniou, 
a Breton musical instrument like a small 
bagpipe. 

“The Nightingale,” a’ trio, is an interest- 
ing work in which a young married woman 
of St. Malo rises at night to talk to a man 
whom she loves, from her open window, 
and is questioned by her husband, who re- 
ceives the reply that she is listening to the 
nightingale, which sings each evening in 
the garden. 

One of the most striking songs in the 
book is “L’Ankou,” “The Death Cart,” 
after a Breton legend. This song is grue- 
somely expressive, and the composer gains 
much force by prolonged insistence upon a 
certain rhythm. 

The book contains also two long works 
for a quartet, “The Spinning Wheel” and 
“St. Peter’s Night,” which has a very bril- 
liant close. 

The songs are interesting and musical 
throughout, and original touches often ap- 
pear. There is no ultra-modernism to dis- 
courage the amateur, although the work is 
thoroughly modern in a conservative sense 
of the word. 


Mme. 
“American cousins,” 


” 


*Breton Folksongs, published by Chappell & Co., 
Lim., London and New York. Price, $1.50. 


*x* * * 


Though there are but few singers now- 
adays who would venture to announce a 
recital composed exclusively of coloratura 
arias, the introduction of one or two of 
them, particularly at the opening of the 
program, is often permissible, especially 
when the artist can boast of a voice of 
great flexibility and a finished technic of 
vocalization. The vast majority of these 
florid airs are the sheerest trash, and it is 
therefore not always an easy matter to 
select those that, apart from their incon- 
gruity as a means of dramatic expression, 
are nevertheless charming from a purely 
musical standpoint. Mr. Krehbiel’s new 
collection of “Songs from the Operas for 
Alto”* fills an important want, notably 
since the contralto’s coloratura répertoire 
is not of the most varied. In this collection 
he has included airs from the operas of 


Lully, Rossi, Purcell, Scarlatti, Handel, 
Hasse and Giordani, the only remaining 

* Songs from the Operas for Alto. Edited by 
H. E. Krehbiel. Paper and cloth, 176 pages. 
Price, $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston; Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York; Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago; J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadel 
phia. 
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vestiges of which they are. There are also 
airs from Gliick’s “Orfeo” and “Paride e 
Elena,” from Méhul’s “Ariodant,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” and “Prophet,” 
and some by Rossini, Mercadante, Donizetti, 
Glinka, Flotow, Verdi, Goring-Thomas and 
others. In instances of interpretative license 
such as are found in most of the eighteenth 
century airs, the alternative notation is 
also given. The songs are preceded by a 
suggestive introduction by the editor. 
* * * 


Thirteen exercises for the practice of the 
various scales, and of triads, secondary, 
dominant, and diminished seventh chords 
in arpeggios in all keys are given in E. R. 
Kroeger’s album entitled, “Hand Expan- 
sions and Contractions.”* The exercises 
have been extensively used by the author 
in his private instruction, and the main 
point to be gleaned from this form of prac- 
tice is facility in moving from four to 
three toned chords and from these to scales. 
The editor has used the customary methods 
of fingering. The signatures of seven 
sharps or flats have been avoided, as these 
keys are included enharmonically in others. 


* Hand Expansions ani Contractions. By E. R. 
Kroeger. Paper, 27 pages. Price, $1.25. Oliver 
Ditson Company. 

* * * 


Twenty simple melodies for children have 
been composed by Nathaniel Irving Hyatt 
to verses by Frank Baum. They are each 
not more than about eight measures in 
length, and for the most part are written 
without accompaniment or harmonization. 


The title of the collection is “Twenty 
Father Goose Melodies.”* 

* Twenty Father Goose Melodies. By Nathanie! 
Irving Hyatt. Op. 15. Paper, 13 pages. Price, 


Oliver Ditson Company. 
*x * * 


75 cents. 


A coloratura album* for soprano has 
been compiled by Eduardo Marzo, in which 
are included some of the most familiar airs 
from the operas of Rossini, Donizetti, Bel- 
lini, Verdi, Delibes, Gounod and others of 
the more modern composers, such as Bizet 
and Massenet. There are also several songs 
by Handel, Campra, Grétry and Mozart, 
though fewer examples of eighteenth than 
of nineteenth century music are given. The 
songs are preceded by a short but valuable 
introduction by Mr. Marzo. 


*Coloratura Album for Soprano. Edited by 
Eduardo Marzo. Paper, too pages. Price, $1. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 





DAVID’S ‘‘LE DESERT” SUNG 





Famous Symphonic Ode Presented with 
Inspiring Effect in San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 15.—Felicien David's 
symphonic ode, “Le Desert,” was sung with 
inspiring effect last night in the Garrick 
Theater under the direction of the Rev. 
Father H. M. Thiery. The work was given 
for the first time in San Francisco last 
June under the same direction, and so great 
was the interest in the masterpiece of the 
French composer that a repetition was 
sought by many musical enthusiasts. 

Father Thiery, who is at the head of the 
French Church of Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, personally conducted the perform- 
ance, with thirty-five musicians in the or- 
chestra and a chorus numbering sixty. 
Charles Bulotti, a San Francisco singer, 
rendered the tenor solos of the work, and 
Elizabeth Le Clerc, whose recitatives were 
a splendid feature of the production last 
June, again acquitted herself finely in the 
several spoken passages that are a part of 
the composition. Frances Buckland served 
as accompanist. 





Washington Hears Damrosch Orchestra 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., Jan. 17.—One of the 
most notable musical events, from an or- 
chestral viewpoint, that have pleased the 
national capital this Winter was the com- 
ing of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
in its jubilee tour, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. The program was one 
to bring out the great possibilities of the 
organization, and, as usual, Mr. Damrosch 
had his men under perfect control. The 


applause after each number was long and 
loud. The Goldmark Scherzo was heard 
for the first time in the national capital, 


and brought out some beautiful work from 
the orchestra. Another new number for 
the audience was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Rus- 
sian Song.” W. H. 
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BAUER ONCE MORE PHILADELPHIA OPERATIC SOCIETY’S EXPERT AMATEUR BALLET AT REHEARSAL 


CAPTIVATES VIENNA 


Reveals Marvelous Interpretative 
and Technical Ability in 
Piano Recital 


VIENNA, Jan. 10.—Harold Bauer opened 
the week of concerts in an impressive man- 
ner with his piano recital last Monday 
evening in Boesendorfer Hall. Words fail 
for an adequate description of Bauer's 
wonderful playing. His technic is, as ever, 
clean and perfectly reliable, but, although 
in this respeet he is without a superior, the 
hearer never has this fact obtruded upon 
him. The program of last Monday con- 
tained no show-pieces for the instrument, 
but brought to attention very clearly the 
manysidedness of Bauer’s ripe art. It 
opened with the Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue of Bach; then followed the Mozart 
Sonata in A Major; the Schumann Fan- 
tasie, op. 17; a Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tion by Bauer on a theme by César Franck; 
the Landler, Op. 171, of Schubert, and, to 
close, the Chopin Barcarolle and C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo. 

Mr. Bauer is a colorist without a peer 


on the piano. The many-hued variety and 
the organ-like fullness of his tone give the 
impression of a new, perfected pianoforte, 
instead of the instrument to which we are 
so used, with its quick-fading tone. If one 
were asked to name the three greatest 
pianists of to-day, there is no question but 
that Harold Bauer would occupy a place 
in the exalted trio. Like all newcomers in 
musical Vienna—especially when the tag 
“Paris” appears after the name on the bill- The 
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accompanying picture of the ballet of the Philadelphia Operatic Society was made from a flashlight photograph 





ae Py Coe b apy: Sle cutie taken during a recent rehearsal of the now famous dancing corps of the Quaker City’s unique association. The dancers are li 
through many difficulties: but this year taught by Prof. Albert W . Newman, ballet master of the society, who is shown in the center of the group. Like all others 
there has been no question of his success. connected with the Operatic Society, the dancers give their Services without remuneration. The ballet appeared in the produc- 
Each. season Vienna is given a treat by tion ~ Cavalleria Rusticana,” presented in conjunction with “I Pagliacci,” at the Academy of Music on the evening of Jan- 
those purveyors of delicious tidbits from par Ron 
the pens of old and sometimes long- 
forgotten masters, the members of the  gartner’s broken leg is now completely return will appear in Vienna in rdles in been given. Both artists made a _ strong 
“Société des Instruments Anciens,” of _ healed, although he still walks with a slight which he has never before been heard, impression.» |The concert by the Flonzaley 
Paris. The society, of which Camille Saint- limp and directs his orchestra sitting from among them the Duke in “Rigoletto.” He Quartet in the same series is still to be 
Saéns is president, was founded by Henri a high chair. The program consisted of the is soon to make several “Guest” appear- heard. A concert by the Schubert Sym 
Casadesus, the genial virtuoso on the viole “Spring” symphony (in B flat) of Schu- ances at the Royal Opera in Budapesth, phony Club and Woman’s Quartet of Chi | 
d’amour and the leading spirit in the or mann, and the Liszt “Faust” symphony. In which institution has made him a very cago is scheduled for January 19. | 
ganization. The five instruments which the last number the orchestra was as large offer as first lyric tenor. This evening, at the Loring Theater, the 
make up this intimate circle are the quinton, sisted by Alfred Preuss from the Opera, Germaine Schnitzer gave a piano evening Riverside Symphony Orchestra, B. Roscoe 
viole d’amour, viole de gambe, basse de who sang the tenor solo in the last move on Saturday to a crowded house in Boesen- Shryock, director, gave its first concert. P. 
viole and clavecin, To modern ears the ment, and by the Vienna “Mannergesangs  dorfer Hall. The young pianist is most’ S. Castleman, a favorite local basso, was 
exotic tone effects of the combination and Verein, which visited America, it will be popular in Vienna, and her art has ripened _ the soloist. CE. Hi. 
the delightful naiveté of the compositions temembered, a few seasons back. With perceptibly during the past few years. 
which make up the programs have a charm such talent at his disposal, Mr. Wein- Franz Leéhar’s “Zigeunerliebe” scored a Program of the Huss Concert 
that is simply irresistible. The first of the gartner gave a reading of Liszt’s orchestral big success at its premiére at the Carl M . Mee Ble Bintden Bas . 
two concerts announced for this season chef d’awuvre that will not soon be for- Theater. Three of Léhar’s works are now ant. SRG ere Sienry F20lGen £2088, 28- 


“The Child of sisted by Alwin Schroeder, will give a re- 


laying every night here. : 
I 8 cital in Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon 


took place on Tuesday evening, when a_ gotten. 


most enthusiastic audience was present at Vernon Stiles, the American lyric tenor the Prince” recently had its one hundredth of January 31. The nie talhena’ 
Bosendorfer Hall. Among the numbers at the Royal Court Opera, sang Sunday performance, and “The Count of Luxem- anuaty 3. © program rOuows: 
was a Concerto, by Asioli, for viole night in a charity concert at the Grosser bourg had its fiftieth production last week. I. Sonata for violoncello and piano, Locatelli, 
d’amour, played with wonderful mastery Musikverein’s Hall, his numbers being Epwin HuGuHes. Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Huss. 2. “Willst du dein 

— a Herz mir schenken,” Gicvannini, “Fingo per mio 


é asadesus on his chosen from Richard Strauss, Weingartner, : 7 be 4 , n Gic 1 
and effect by Henry C Ethelbert fog Mr. Riverside, Cal. Hears Distinguished diletto,” Old Italian; “Das Gltick der Freund- 


quaint, fourteen-stringed instrument. The Leoncavallo and 9S: shaft,” Beethoven; “Soldaten Braut,” ‘Schumann; 
ensemble of the five players would do credit Stiles has been one of the busiest members , ingers . “Meine Lieb ist Grin,” Brahms, Mrs. Huss. 3. 
to any of the best string quartets in the of the opera of late, with his many appear- Riversipe, CAL., Jan. 11.—Of the series ae gy + — goatabande; %, ener Gigue ¢ 
world. ances in “Romeo and Juliet” and “Madama __ of concerts arranged by the Tuesday Mu- Danek “Mandoline,” Debussy” «“ Traiime,” Were. 

Felix Weingartner was again at his old Butterfly.” During this week he gives a _ sical Club of this city, through Mr. Behy-_ ner; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” “Every 
position at the head of the Philharmonic Liederabend in Graz, where he was for- mer, of Los Angeles, those by Mme. Jo- Wend ae ar cunt. on se r- a) ) 
Orchestra on Sunday afternoon. Wein- merly engaged at the opera, and on his’ melli and Mme. Langendorff have already time), Huss, Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Hues. (arst 
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TOO MUCH DEBUSSY 


New York Symphony Petrene Find Srewrem Devoted Exclusively to 
His Compositions an Unsatisfactory Musical Meal 


At the concert of the Symphony Society 
of New York on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 23, at the New Theater, the program 
was made up wholly of the works of Claude 
Debussy, and was as follows: 


Two noc- 


Part I. 1. Cortége, Air de Danse; 2. : 
F- women’s 


turnes, ‘“‘Fétes,” “Les Sirénes’” (with 
chorus)—first time in New York; 3. a Andan- 
tino, (b) Scherzo, from String Quartet; . Azael’s 
Air from “T’enfant prodigue’ "—first «Ry in New 
York, George Harris, 5es3 Prelude to “L’aprés 
midi d’un faune.” Part II. 6. Three Choruses; 
(a) “Dieu! qu’il a fait bon regarder,”’ (b) “Quant 
j'ai ouy le tabourin,” (c) “Yver, vous n’estes 


qu’un villain,” Musical Art Chorus; 7. “Le jet 
d'eau” (Poem by Baudelaire)—first time in New 
York; Julia Heinrich; 8. (a) Minuet, (b) Ara- 


besque, for Flute, George Barrere; 9. Marche 


ecossaise—first time in New York. 

This was an interesting opportunity to 
find what would be the effect upon one of 
a considerable mass of Debussy music at 
one hearing. There is no doubt of the con- 
cert’s success, so far as its going off well 
was concerned, although it is probable that 
few persons in the audience would admit 
that they found it all in all a satisfying mu- 
sical meal. But the concertgoing public is 
to-day very curious concerning Debussy, 
and the concert was well worth giving for 
the sake of helping to satisfy this curiosity 
quite aside from its abstract musical signifi- 
cance. The psychological moment for a 
Debussy program had arrived. It is pos- 
sible that something more nearly approach- 
ing satisfaction might have been felt if the 
program had been arranged strictly chro- 
nologically. With a composer whose styles 
in the different periods of his development 
are well known such an arrangement is not 
necessary; but with Debussy the alterna- 
tion of older and more recent works proved 
somewhat confusing. 

The: Cortége and Air de Danse from 

“L’Enfant prodigue” would sound like real 
music even to those inimical to Debussy’s 
art, It is both melodious and well rhythmed. 
It will be remembered that the work of 
which this is an excerpt has been regarded 
as the best student work ever turned out in 
the Paris Conservatoire. With it Debussy 
won the Prix de Rome. 

Of the “Three Nocturnes, ° two only were 
given. The first of these, “Fetes,” seems to 
go as far as music possibly can in a picto- 
rial way. It is covered with a mass of bril- 
liant little dabs of color like a Monticelli 
canvas, and has the same festive character. 
The mystical pageant which it portrays is 
conjured up with the utmost vividness. Mu- 
sically, one notes the extraordinary way in 
which Debussy makes the instruments take 
on other qualities than those one expects 
from them. The violins sound no longer 
like violins. One fancies that they might be 
such viols as are to be seen in the paintings 
of the early Italian masters—in fact, there 
Botticelli-ish feeling about the whole 


was a 
first half of this concert. 

“Les Sirénes” was somewhat less can- 
vincing. It is quite possible that the com- 
poser intended it to go faster than the 


tempo at which it was taken. Mr. Fiedler 
took it considerably faster when he gave 
it something over a year ago in Boston, 
and the effect was better. On Sunday it 
seemed to lag. In giving the voices passages 
to sing which are manifestly unnatural to 
present-day singers—or at least of such 
extreme difficulty of intonation as to ren- 
der it impossible to sing them with fluency 
and ease—Debussy defeats his very pur 
pose, and instead of hearing something very 
alluring, as one expects sirens to be, the 
effect is that of hearing something sung 
with obvious difficulty. The composition is, 
nevertheless, full of the most lovely mo 
ments, and the ending is of extreme beauty. 

The String Quartet is coming to be fairly 
well known. The Andantino has the quality 
of something grave and wistful, and Mr. 
Damrosch’s string players showed them- 
selves to much advantage in it. The Scher 
zo, so much admired by Debussy enthusi- 
asts, sounded too strained in its originality 
to give much pleasure, 

“Azael’s Air,” sung by George Harris, 
Jr., followed this as something wholly 
charming and exquisite. Mr. Harris’s voice 
and style of singing have a quality of re 
finement which was well in keeping with 
the nature of the work. His voice carried 
well in the New Theater. He gave much 
pleasure and won a considerable share of 
applause. 

“The now belongs 


Afternoon of-.a Faun” 


to the repertory of all self-respecting or 
chestras. Nothing more perfect of its kind 
was ever accomplished in music. It is al- 
most getting to be popular as music, rathcr 
than as merely something by Debussy. 

The three choruses, sung without accom- 
paniment, presented a style vastly different 
from Debussy’s orchestral work. For a 
chorus one must write tones, not overtones, 
and so Debusy gets down to the Gregorian 
basis on which his art is built. In his or- 
chestral work he builds up an air castle of 
dissonant and chromatic overtones upon a 
basis of Gregorian modes, and when he has 
finished it, knocks away the foundation. In 
choral writing he is compelled to stick to 
his foundation tones. The third of the 
choruses proved the best. There was some- 
thing truly wintry and blustering about it. 
The second, in which Julia Heinrich car- 
ried the solo part, sounded like a combina- 
tion of negro folksong and college glee 
club. The choruses were conducted by 
Frank Damrosch. 

Miss Heinrich gave a musical and intelli- 
gent reading of the song, “Le jet d’eau.” 
This work is in the most florid and 
renaissancy style of Debussy’s imagination, 
the orchestral accompaniment being of 
great elaborateness. Miss Heinrich proved 
that she had entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the music, and displayed a firm 
and substantial quality of voice, rich and 
vibrant and of considerable capacity of 
emotional expression. One would have 
liked to hear her also in something less dis- 
tracting in its novelty than the Debussy 
song. She was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Barrere demonstrated how extremely 
popular is a thoroughly artistic perform- 
ance on the flute. Walter Damrosch played 
the accompaniments with sympathy and 
style. 

The “Marche ecossaise’” was a veritable 
Debussy in kilts, a bagpipe maitre d’hotel. 

The program was brimful of interest, 
and, being Debussy, it was full of a thou 
sand rare beauties. Nothing, however, could 
more perfectly demonstrate the narrow 
range of Debussy’s power of appeal. He 
has accomplished something of peculiar rar- 
ity and fragility, and he compels the atten- 
tion of that particular spot in one nature 
that is concerned with such rarities. But 
there are moments when one feels that one 
would give much if Debussy would only 
stop hammering away at this particular 
spot and say something for one’s whole 
self to listen to. If one feels that he must 
leave the great main road to hunt for 
orchids and rare wild flowers, he will find 
nothing more profitable and fascinating 
than Debussy as an object of such search. 

Mr. Damrosch gave evidence of having 
studied the various works thoroughly. He 
did well to give this program, for he has 
helped materially to gain a perspective of 
Debussy’s work. The audience was in the 
main more curious than enthusiastic, ex- 
cept in the case of the soloists, and found 
the concert to be something which it was 
glad not to have missed. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 


NEW LEONCAVALLO OPERA 


“Malbruk,” a Comic Fantasy, Wins Ap- 
proval of Rome 


Rome, Jan. 22.—Almost simultaneously 
with the production of his new grand opera, 

“Maia,” Leoncavallo’s long-awaited light 
opera, “Malbruk,” was given a first hearing 
this week at the Teatro Nazionale. Leon- 
cavallo calls his work a comic fantasy. 
its songs are pleasing, and, though the 
comedy is rather slight, there is a-plenty of 
fantasy. The production was a decisive 
success, 

The composer himself and Signor Nessi 
wrote the libretto on an old Breton legend 
as a basis. Malbruk, an aged warrior, seek- 
ing the hand of Alba, the demoiselle of the 


white goose, sends to her as his emissary 
his nephew, Arnolfo, who has himself 
fallen in love with the girl. At the height 
of the bridal festivities Malbruk is sum- 
moned to war, and returns to find that his 
place has been taken by another. To dis- 
cover this person's identity, he examines 
the sleeping guard of honor, and cuts off 
half the moustache of the one whose heart 
seems to heat faster than the others. This 
one, Arnolfo, promptly cuts off half the 


from the faces of his sleeping 
and in this way escapes detection 


moustaches 
comrades, 
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AMERICANS PROMINENT IN FLORENCE 





Edith de Lys, Albert Spalding and 
Others Win Favor in Opera 
and Concert 


Fiorence, Itary, Jan. 5.—Among the 
many Americans who have been prominent 
here these past weeks musical activity 
one of the chief is the singer, Edith de 


Lys. She has been singing for a month in 
the roles of Traviata and Mimi, at the 
Teatro Verdi, and as a result of her suc- 
cess has been engaged to appear with the 
baritone, Mattia Battistini, in three special 
performances of Donizetti's all but for- 
gotten opera of “Marie de Rohan,” which 
is being revived at the Teatro della Per- 
gola in honor of that celebrated singer, and 
in which he will be heard in one of his 
most brilliant performances. 

From here Miss de Lys returned to 
Prague, and in the Spring will have the 
honor of singing Marie de rohan and “Er- 
nani,” with Battistini, at the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna. She has devoted years to the 
study of acting, and declares herself as 
interested therein as in the actual singing 
of a part. She spent five years in the dra- 
matic interpretation of Aida, which, with 
losca, is her favorite role. 

In addition to “Marie de Rohan,” we are 
promised a season of opera at the Pergola 
which will include “The Barber of Seville,” 
with Mignon Nevada; “Rigoletto” and “La 
Vestale,’ by Spontini, ot older Italian 
works; “Tannhauser,” which has never 
been given here, and four novelties—‘‘Igle- 


sias,’ by Baravalle; “Calendimaggio,” by 
Pietri; “Onionitza,” by Butti, and “Don 
Quixote,” by Pasini, all of which makes 


one think of the days when opera was in 
the hey-day in Florence, before the munic- 
ipal subsidy was removed, and when audi- 
ences were not composed of a few curious 
foreigners and impecunious students. 

Turning to the concert rooms, Albert 
Spalding has celebrated his return from 
America by a felicitous recital at the hand- 
some new Salone della Pergola, in which, 
as on his tournée, he was delightfully sec- 
onded by the pianist, Alfredo Oswald. Mr. 
Spalding gave a most varied program, 
ranging from Beethoven to Wieniawski, 
and was a pleasure in all, perhaps most in 
two diverse pieces of Schumann. 

Of singers, Lion Rennay has returned 
for two interesting recitals, in which his 














Edith de Lys as “Tosca” 


French and English songs were again a 
delight. Bertha Brinker has been singing 
Maddalena in “Rigoletto,” and has other 
engagements in prospect. 

Mrs. F. H. Snyder, the well-known man 
ageress from St. Paul, is spending the 
Winter here in study with her old-time 
master, Vannini. She has promised us a 
concert by Paderewski in March. 

Harold Bauer, who is a local favorite, is 





HALIR AND SPOHR 


Violinists’ 
“Gesangscene” 


Theodore Sjiering Recalls 
Performance of the 


Theodore Spiering, concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is rich in remi- 
niscences of Carl Halir, the second violin- 
ist of the Joachim Quartet, who recently 
died in Berlin. Speaking of his solo play 
ing, he says: 

“| shall always remember his rendition 
of the Spohr “Gesangscene,” which I heard 
him play on his American tour. This work 
Halir performed with a nobility of con 
ception, a refinement of tone and style that 
made it seem almost like a new work. 
Strange to say, Halir was also noteworthy 
for his rendition of the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” which he played many times 
for me and the students at the Hochschule. 


playing this week. i. 
His performance of the Beethoven Con- 
certo was not so notable.” 

Mr. Spiering will play the first named 


composition at his recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall on the afternoon of February 10. He 
will also present several new works, among 
which will be five studies from his “Six 
Artists’ Studies” works, the musical value 
of which has attracted much attention 
among violinists and musicians. 


Myrtle Elvyn’s Engagements 

A busy January for Myrtle Elvyn, the 
pianist, will be followed by an equally busy 
February. On January 18 Miss Elvyn played 
in Austin; January 20, Dallas; 22, Fort 
Worth; 24, Waco, and 27, Sherman, all 
Texas cities. Her February engagements 
are: February 1, Butte, Mont, and 3, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and also Bellingham, Everett, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Eugene, Ore.; Portland, 


Walla Walla, Boise City, Idaho; Salt Lake 
City during the month. March dates are: 
San Francisco, Berkeley, Palo Alto, Los 
\ngeles and other cities. 


UP-TO-DATE PROGRAMS 


A Kansas Music Teacher Who Keeps 
Abreast with the Times 


Miss Jo Shipley Watson, of Kansas City 
and Emporia, Kan., can always be counted 
on to give snappy anl up-to-date programs. 
The following program is the second of a 
series of lecture recitals given at her piano- 
forte school at Emporia, Kan. The first 
was on Grieg, and the subsequent ones are: 
“At the Macdowell Lectures, Columbia Uni- 
versity,” January 24;; “Forgotten Tombs,” 
February 21; “Counterparts Among Poets 


and Musicians,” March 20, and “Reminis- 
cent—The Music Student in Germany, 
\pril 17. 


Che second lecture-recital was on “Amer- 
ican Composers,” the second part being de- 
voted to works developed from folk melo- 


dies of America. The program was as 
follows: 

Part I. Oldberg, “P: aeludium” Campbell- Tip- 
ton, “‘A Memory”; Loomis, “Another Scandal” 
Arthur Nevin, “‘As the Moon Rose’; Kelley, “The 
Headless Horseman’; Paine, “Under the  Lin- 
dens”; Parker, ‘Elegie’; Foote, Second Poem 


(after Omar 
ing, ‘“‘Idyl’’ 
Strong, 
dium” 
entales’; ‘ 


Khayyam); Chadwick, Waltz; Whit 
Ethelbert Nevin, “Il Rusignuolo’’; 
“Cortége Rustique’”; MacDowell, “Praelu- 
First Suite; “Clair de Lune” “Les Ori 

‘From a German Forest’’; “A. D. 1620.” 
Part II. Gilbert, “Negro Episode” Coleridge- 
Taylor (British), “Pilgrim’s Song” Kroeger, 
“Humoresque Negre’’; Gottschalk, “La Savane” 
(Ballade Creole); Farwell, American Indian Mel 
odies, “Approach of the Thunder God,” “The Old 


Man's Love Song,” “Inketunga’s Thunder Song, 
“Song of the Leader’; “Navajo War Dance” 
“Prairie Miniature’; H. H. A. Beach, Eskimos, 
“The Returned Hunter,” “Arctic Night,’”’ ‘“‘With 
Dog Teams’; MacDowell, “Indian Idyll’; Mac 
Dowell, “From an Indian Lodge.” 





ORGANIST LOUD’S RECITALS 


Fifth in Newton Center Series Brings 
Forth Interesting Program 


Boston, Jan. 24.—John Hermann Loud, 
the concert organist, gave his two hundred 
and seventeenth organ recital, the fifth in 
his present series at the First Baptist 
Church, Newton Center, Mass., this eve- 
ning. The program was as follows: 

Mr. Loud, Gaul’s Cnant Triomphale, H. Brooks 


Day's Nocturne in D Flat, W. T. Best’s Theme 
and Variations in A, J. S. Bach's Violin Fugue in 


1) Minor, and A. L. Peace’s Sonata da Camera, 
No. 1. W illiam W. Hicks, tenor, Handel's “‘Waft 
Her Angels,” from “Je phthi a," ‘ and Mendelssohn’ s 
“If With All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah.” 


he present series of recitals, which in- 
cludes ten, is proving of unusual interest 
this season, and Mr. Loud is also giving 
many recitals in other places. The series of 
lectures which Mr. Loud is giving on church 
music at the Newton, Mass., Theological 
Institution are proving very successful. He 
has already given three of these lectures 
out of the ten for which he has been en 
gaged. 

Mr. Loud will play a recital in Beverly, 
Mass., for the Lothrop Club Friday evening 
of this week, at which he will give Hollins’s 


Concert Overture in C, César Franck’s 
Pastorale in E, Mendelssohn’s Andante 
Tranquillo (third Sonata), Bach’s Prelude 


and Fugue in G, Extempore on some fa- 
miliar theme, Brewer’s “An April Song,” 
Guilmant’s Scherzo from fifth sonata, and 
Lemmen’s Finale in D. te. oe 


PREPARE FOR NEW 
QPERAS IN BOSTON 


‘“‘Lucia,’”’ “‘ Huguenots,” “Tosca ”’ 
and Bioto’s ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’ Yet 
to Be Given This Winter 


Boston, Jan. 23.—Just now the 
Opera House is a quiet-looking place—out- 
Mr. Menotti and Oliver Bar- 
net, the scene-painter .who succeeds Logan 


Boston 


side. Inside, 


Ried here, are working considerably more 
than eight hours daily on new scenery for 
some of the productions of the second half 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Les Huguenots,” “La Tosca” and “Mefis- 
tofele.” As the répertoire now stands, 
these operas will be heard during the weeks 
of February 7 and 14. Maria Gay will 
also appear once more as Carmen, on Feb 
ruary 7, before returning to Europe. 

The Thursday evening performances and 
the “débutante nights” will be discontinued 
for the remainder of this season. This 
seems not unwise, for, while there was a 
fair attendance at such [Thursday perform- 
ances as that of “Don Pasquale,” with Miss 
Nielsen and Antonio Pini-Corsi in the cast, 
the theater was never completely filled on 
those occasions, and, with only the regular 
four subscription performances to arrange, 
the management can devote much more 
time and labor to their preparation. 

The scenery for the operas which have 
not yet been given by the Boston com- 
pany in this city promises to be as original 
as lavish and appropriate as the settings 
so far beheld. Of course there will be 
the most careful regard to historical cor- 
rectness, but even in the case of “Lucia,” 
one of the most conventional of all operas 
in its stage pictures, there will be new fea- 
tures. Lhe scenery for “La Tosca” will 
be an exact reproduction, in the first act 
of the interior of the Church of Sant’ 
\ndrea, in the second a salon of the Far 
Palace, with each detail as it stands, 
in the last scene a faithfully pictured pano- 
rama of Rome. As for what should prove 
the spectacular triumph of the season— 
soito’s “Mefistofele’—Mr. Menotti believes 
that with the full modern equipment of his 
stage he can achieve effects not seen thus 
far in this country. QO. D. 


season in Boston: 


hese 


International Art Society Concert 


The International Art Society 
of its series of concerts on 


gave one 
Monday eve- 


ning in the New Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor. The soloists were Melville 
Clark, Irish harp; Anna Marjorie Gar- 


foote, soprano; Estelle Davies, reader, and 


Master Raymond Lee, soprano soloist of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest. The 
program was in charge of Dr. J. Christo- 


pher Marks. 


Tenor Wells and Pianist Russell Return 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Alexan- 
der Russell, pianist, have returned from 
their tour of the South, where they gave 


a number of very successful.concerts. Re- 
turn engagements and new ones have been 


booked for March, when these co-artists 
will make another trip to the Southern 
States, 
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“Going up to hear that lecture on ap- 
pendicitis to-day?” 

“Naw. I’m tired of these organ recitals.” 
—Cornell Widow. 
* * * 

“Are you familiar with Dickens’s ‘Christ- 

mas Carol’?” 

“Not exactly familiar with it,” replied 
Mr. Growcher. “But I heartily approve of 
it. One of the best things Dickens did was 
to invent a Christmas carol that people 
could read quietly instead of trying to sing 
it."—Washington Evening Star. 

Ste. @ 

A wealthy amateur went into one of our 
largest music stores the other day and said 
to an elderly clerk of conservative mien: 
“IT want all of Richard Strauss’s music that 
you have in an arrangement for piano, four 
hands.” The clerk stepped back and ex- 
claimed: “Mein Gott! you are welcome 
to it!’"—New York Evening Post. 

+ « . 

“The dress Mrs. Style wore at the opera 
was a perfect poem,” said Mrs. Howard. 

“As far as it went, no doubt,” replied 
her husband, “but I thought some cantos 
were missing.”—Brooklyn Life. 

oe * a 

A drummer in an orchestra was always 
late for rehearsal and was reprimanded 
for his neglect. He promised to mend his 
fault, and was from that day the first on 
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the floor. The director, noticing this change, 
called him aside one day and said: “You 
are early of late; you were behind before, 
but now you are first at last.” 

x * x 

Signor Tango, the gifted new conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, who is 
smooth-shaven, tells of the time when the 
barber had a laugh at his expense. When 
he first went to Berlin to conduct he could 
not speak German, but he needed a shave, 
and upon entering the barber shop he indi- 
cated very readily what his needs were. 
He wanted a shampoo as well, so while in 
the chair he looked at the various signs on 
the wall and found one that he thought 
meant shave, and when he saw this same 
sign used with the addition of another word 
and increased price he took that to mean 
“shave and shampoo,” so he pointed to that 
and indicated that that was what he desired, 
when to his chagrin every one in the shop 
laughed very heartily, for the sign read: 
“Shave and mustache curled.”—The Circle. 

x *« * 

It was during a performance of “Faust” 
in a provincial town. After the duel, 
Martha, who rushed in at the head of the 
crowd, raised Valentin’s head and held 
him in her arms, during the first part of 
the scene, and exclaimed, in evident alarm: 

“Oh, what shall I do?” 

For a moment there was a deathlike still- 
ness in the house, when a voice from the 
gallery called out: 

“Unbutton his weskit.”—Tit-Bits. 

* * * 


The Professor—Does she sing like a 
nightingale ? 
The Tenor 


be scared off 


Gad, no—a nightingale can 
Puck. 

* * * 

“What selection is that the orchestra has 
just finished ?” 

“IT don’t know. 
ralgia g¢xpressed in music. 


Sounded to me like neu- 
”__.Tit-Bits. 


corrazace 
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OPERA MORE EXACTING THAN CONCERT 


So Says Jane Osborn Hannah Who Has Achieved Success in Both— 
‘Never Stop Studying,’”” Her Advice to Girls Who Seek Fame 
in Lyrical Career—Qualifications That Are Essential 
and Difficulties That Are Sure to Be Encountered 


Intelligence, musicianship, dogged perse- 
verance, mentality, robust physical health, 
unbounded ambition and enthusiasm—these 
are a few prerequisites for the girl who 
would undertake an operatic career, insists 
Jane Osborn-Hannah, the successful young 
American prima donna of the Metropolitan 


that a girl should possess to be unqualli- 
fiedly successful in a musical career. 

“Of course, the absence of sustained ef- 
fort in the singing of short songs renders 
the concert platform accessible to those of 
small voices and to others who are not 
sufficiently strong to undergo the fatigue 
of an operatic role. Neither does tempera- 
ment play so important a part in concert 





Opera House. Most of these and a number 
of other qualifications, she declares, speak- 
ing with the authority of one who has also 
done honorable service in this field, are 
essential to the welfare of the one who 
aspires to eminence on the concert plat- 


form. 

“Of the two careers, however, that of 
the opera singer is the more exacting,” said 
Mme. Osborn-Hannah to an interviewer 
from Musica, America. “Girls do not 
seem to realize the difficulties of operatic 
work, and the consequence is that very few 
attain the heights which they have set out 
to scale. Few have ambition and perse- 
verance enough to override the tremend- 
ous obstacles which they are bound to meet. 
They become discouraged. 

“And even if they do persist with suc- 
cess,” continued the prima donna, “they 
are forced to undergo many unpleasant 
tribulations. It is not true that the greatest 
in the profession are exempt; they have 
merely become used to it. As they say in 
Germany, the operatic artist must have a 
‘bear skin,’ meaning that she must be hardy 
enough to be subjected to all manner of 
hardships and discouragements without 
complaining of the pain they cause her. 

“The requirements in grand opera to-day 
are very great, tremendously trying, ex- 
hausting. There must be vocal ability; 
there must be dramatic ability. There must 
be physical health sufficiently rugged to 
combat the strain of interpreting a charac- 
ter both vocally and histrionically for the 
space of three or four hours. In these days 
there constantly arises the necessity of 
studying new parts and enlarging the ré- 
pertoire. The interpretation of the com- 
plex characters found in the modern operas 
demands the keenest intellect. The proper 


as it does in opera. 
“The transition from the one sphere of 
activity to the other is seldom accomplished 





—Photo by 
JANE OSBORN-HANNAH 


One of the Metropolitan Opera House’s 
American Singers 


Dupont 


delivery of the music exacts a far greater with results entirely successful, for the 
knowledge of the art of music than a mere’ very reasons that I have just given. But 
even if the voice is good the ability to act 


ability to read notes.” ¢ ) 

“Is it not true that the presence of such is usually absent. Still, I should always 
distracting features as the orchestra, the advise a thorough course in concert work 
chorus, the other singers and the pictorial for the operatic aspirant. It is an invalu 
effects of opera cause the audience to over- able aid to purity and refinement of style. 
look in some particular artist faults that Inasmuch as no concert hall possesses the 
would always be apparent in concert work?” dimensions of an opera house, there is the 
Mme. Osborn-Hannah was asked. need for vocal restraint which many singers 

“Undoubtedly.” she answered. “And for accustomed to large auditoriums are likely 
this reason even more thorough musician- to overlook, and sometimes to slight alto 
ship and more refinement of vocal technic gether. I my self began my career as a con 
are required by the concert singer than by cert performer, and it was only my great 
the operatic one. That is, to my mind, the enthusiasm for the operatic stage that took 
reason of Mme. Sembrich’s supremacy as a me away. When I finally did decide upon 
lieder singer. Her vast knowledge em-_ this course I went to Germany for further 
braces the piano, the violin, theory, com- study, and made my first operatic appear 
position and all those things which I insist ance over there.’ 
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“Are the demands upon artists in that 
country greater than they are here?” 

“Yes and no. In the first place, during 
the last five years Germany has begun to 
demand far more from a purely vocal 
standpoint than it used to. Before that the 
person who was a skilful actor and a good 
declaimer of the text was regarded as all 
sufficient. The singing as such counted for 
comparatively little. At present matters are 
different and considerable stress is laid 
upon beauty of tone, though, of course. not 
hy any means as much as is the case here. 
On the other hand. the singer does not, I 
can assure you, enioy as mvch rest as he 
does in America. In the first place, their 
music season is just twice as long as it is 
over here. Each singer is expected to ap- 
pear at least twice a week, and as they pro 
duce many operas of which we never even 
hear, the amount of constant study and re- 
hearsing is very great. Nevertheless, a Ger- 
man engagement gives wonderfully valuable 
and variable experience.” 

“How long a period of stvdv do you 
think necessary before undertaking a dé- 
but ?” 

“That depends, of course, 
telligence of the pupil. No matter how 
great. the intelligence, however, study 
should be kept up continuously throughout 
the period of the performer's artistic life. 
There is always more to learn, and no 
education, whether musical or otherwise, is 
ever complete. It is a good many years 
now since I first started to take lessons in 
the various branches of music, and even 
now I keep on working hard. If I had my 
say in the matter no girl should attempt to 
begin her career without having passed 
through five solid years of vocal culture. 
Such conditions did exist in bygone years. 
Nowadays we find girls undertaking exact 
ing artistic duties in public after a study 
period of the amazing space of six months. 
That is absurd. As for practice at home, 
the amount depends greatly on physical en- 
durance. Too much of it endangers the 
voice through fatigue. But too little of it 
is the root of even more evils.” 


upon the in 


THE KAISER INTERVENES 


First Production “of ‘New Humperdinck 
Opera Likely to Go to Berlin 


Bertin, Jan. 7.—Berlin and not New 
York will in all probability be the first city 
to hear Humperdinck’s opera, “The Chil- 
dren of the King.” This is the result of the 
influence of the Kaiser, who expressed 
astonishment that the composition of a Ger- 
man musician should be heard by an Amer- 
ican audience before being given in its na 
tive land. 

The original production was intended for 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, but steps have been taken to transfer 
it to the Royal Opera House here, 


Andreas Dippel, administrative manager 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
asked Monday if that institution would 
relinquish its privilege of giving a first 


hearing to the new Humperdinck opera. 

“The opera is not yet finished,” he re- 
plied, “and may not be ready for this sea- 
son. But our contract with the composer 
stipulates that the Metropolitan Opera 
House is to have the first performance on 
any stage, and I think we shall exercise 
the privilege.” 


“START YOUR CAREER EARLY” 


Tina Lerner Gives Advice on How to 
Succeed in Music 


“My firm conviction is that if a career is 


under consideration it should be started 
early,” writes Tina Lerner in Tie Circle in 
a musical symposium on “Daily Rules that 
Make for Success.” “The work between 


the years of five and ten, while of no great 
musical value, is of the utmost importance 
in forming the hand and, in a way, building 
it to the piano. This does not mean many 
hours each day at the piano. It can be 
started with half an hour and gradually 
increased, as the strength and capacity of 
the child grows, the maximum being two 
hours, The hand is most easily formed at 
this period, and later on all attention can 
be given to the musical development, as the 


elementary technical difficulties are under 
control and less time is needed to overcome 
new ones. 

“T have always considered the question, 
‘How do you practice?’ of the first im- 
portance. Not, ‘How much do you prac- 
tice?’ Know what you are doing and how 
and why you are doing it. 

“After a certain technical proficiency has 
been reached I believe in not practicing 
exercises that are purely mechanical. There 
are innumerable passages in various works 
that build up the musical as well as the 
technical part of piano playing. The 
Chopin studies alone have enough variety 
of difficulties to develop every branch of 
piano technic. It is my rule to begin the 
work of each day by practicing some of 
them. 

“T have made it a point never to practice 
more than an hour at atime. This does not 
mean that I do not go on with my work. 
To get away from the piano and think over 
the composition has always been of great 
help to me.” 


SINGS FOR COLORADO CLUB 





Schumann-Heink in Fine Voice for Con- 
cert with Greeley Organization 


GreeLEy, Cor., Jan. 13.—The second con- 
cert in the Fortnightly Club series, January 
10, introduced Mme. Schumann-Heink. It 
is unnecessary to say that the audience was 
captivated by the singing of the great ar- 
tist, as she was in splendid voice and pre- 
sented a most interesting program. 

The Fortnightly Chorus, under the di 
rection of John C. Wilcox, of Denver, 
showed a wonderful improvement over its 
last appearance. Both chorus and director 
received the highest commendation for the 
results obtained through conscientious, 
careful practice. “The Night Has a Thou- 
sand Eyes,” and “If My Songs Had Airv 
Pinions,” Hahn-Lynes, were especially well 
done, the chorus singing with a blend and 
quality of tone not only unusual, but reallv 
remarkable, considering the fact that this 
is the first year it has been at work. 


FLORA WILSON IN THE WEST 


More Praise for Young Soprano Who 
Made Concert Tour 


Reports from Western cities continue to 
shower encomiums upon Flora Wilson, and 
the press is unanimous in declaring that 
seldom has any singer given so much de- 
light to her hearers. In sich cities as Lo- 
gan, Provo and Ogden, where interest in 
music of the highest class is considerable, 
she has always sung to crowded houses. 
and all her hearers have expressed their 
delight over the charm of her personality 
and the beauty of her art. On her recent 
visit to Provo she sang with the greatest 
charm and flexibility the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the “Ah! fors’ e 
lui” air from “Traviata,” in addition to 
simpler songs by Liza Lehmann and some 
Scotch ballads. In Logan she not only gave 
a recital which filled the house to its ca- 
pacity, but also lectured to the students of 
the college in the afternoon of the day of 
her appearance. 
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Who Shall Pass Judgment? 


No. 54 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET, 
New York, Jan. 22, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

With so many diverse views expressed 
and so many new theories advanced by 
our singing teachers, in newspapers, books 
and in lectures, it is little wonder that the 
prospective student is at loss to know which 
is the right course to pursue in entering 
upon the career of a singer. 

In reading W. J. Henderson’s recent ar- 
ticle in the Home Journal one must won 
der how it is possible to find so many faults 
in the singing of our leading prima donnas. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Henderson’s criticism is 
just, and shows him to be a critic of great 
understanding. But it would seem natural 
also that the man who knows what is 
wrong should know how to correct faults. 

If our teachers had in view the welfare 
of their profession, and were not concerned 
merely with their own personal gains, they 
would club together, compare their work 
and after determining the most efficacious 
methods adopt some standard. But they 
have plainly shown their unwillingness to 
do this. 

My own experience in trying to interest 
other teachers and singers in what I have 
learned about the female voice, after many 
years of faithful study and actual demon- 
stration, may interest your readers. My 
claim is that I know how to place the fe- 
male voice, and I realize thoroughly that 
the peculiarities of each individual case re- 
quire special treatment. It has taken a life- 
time to acquire this knowledge, and now 
that I am ready to demonstrate my work, 
I find there is no competent jury ready to 
pass judgment—to even give an intelligent 
denial to what I maintain! Mme. Me’ba 
appears interested, but is too busy to con- 
sider the results of my work. Mme. Nor- 


Mme. Homer advised 
me to write a book! Geraldine Farrar also 
belongs in the “too busy” class. 

It appears, then, that there is no musical 
tribunal in this country where one, with 
honest convictions, can come, set forth his 
or her findings and receive judgment. In 
France I received high testimonials, decora- 
tions and other marks of distinction from 
the. government, and possess personal let- 
ters of congratulation from such celebrities 
as Ambroise Thomis, Gounod, Mme. Viar- 
dot and others. Had I made my propa- 
ganda in this country merely for personal 
remuneration—which I have not—the rather 
cool reception I have had would not sur- 
prise me. 

It is a matter of record that many tal 
ented public singers have been obliged to 
abandon their careers after eight or ten 
years of singing because their voices -vere 
not correctly placed and because of the 
weakness of the middle register. Yet the 
one who offers a means of correcting such 
vital faults can turn to no competent jury 
for at least a judgment! Can any of your 
readers suggest how that judgment shal! 
he obtained ? Very truly, 

Mone. A. LITSNER. 


dica is also too busy. 


Art in the Vernacular 


CuIcaco, Jan. 14, 1910. 
lo the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 


From the standpoint of the artist, as well 
as the public, all dramatic and vocal art 
shovld be rendered in the langvage of the 
covntry in which it is given. The thought 
of the poet can always be translated if the 
works given are not written in the ver- 
nacular. This is a rule regarded in all art- 
loving and art-making countries, and can 
well be followed by English-speaking lands. 

ELEANOR Everest Freer. 








FUNCTIONS OF THE RESONATORS OF THE VOICE 








Concert Pianist 


Otto Torney Simon, the well-known 
teacher of singing, with studios in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Carnegie Hall, New 


York, speaking of the function of the reso- 
nators of the voice, says: 

“It is only as the elemental sound made 
in the larynx by the breath controlled in 
exit playing on the tiny vocal chords is re 
inforced by the cavities of chest, nose, 
throat and sinuses of the face that we hear 
the human singing voice in its warmth, 
color and fullness. 

“Certain parts of the voice seem to re- 
spond to definite resonance chambers. Thus 
the deep, lower tones of the female voice 
will partake almost entirely of the chest 
resonance, which indeed is the basis for all 
of the registers, chest, medium and head. 
The action of the chest should give to the 
voice solidity and depth throughout the 
entire compass. In the medium voice, how- 
ever, is added to this cavity, the mouth as 


a resonance chamber, and in the 
medium and head registers there is 
cial co-vibration of the air in the 
bony boxes in the front of the face 
sinuses. 

“A large part of the skill of the teacher 
will be shown in adjusting these resonat 
ors. To force or overlap a register means 
always a deterioration of quality. Pushing 
the chest resonance up into the domain of 
the medium tones will force the chest reg 
ister, and in the same manner the medium 
tones may be unnaturally used. At first the 
had effects of such schooling may not be 
noticed. The voice may even for a short 
period hecome more brilliant. Gradually. 
but surely, however, the musical quality of 
such forced tones will disappear; they will 
hecome harsh and unsympathetic, approxi- 
mating more a noise than a musical sound. 
A speedy change of method must ensue, or 
else the result will be the ruin and useless- 
ress Of the organ.” 
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Gala Musical Event for Buffalo 


BurFraLo, Jan. 14.—One of the gala mu- 
sical events in the history of Buffalo will 
be on February 14, when the Mendelssohn 
Choir, under Dr. A, S. Vogt, from To- 
ronto, and the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
under Frederick A. Stock, from Chicago, 
come to Buffalo for their joint concert 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic So 
ciety of this city. Two large choral num- 
bers, in which Claude Cunningham, bari- 
tone, will be heard with the Mendelssohn 
Choir and the orchestra, are parts 2 and 6 
of the German Requiem, by Brahms, and 
“Landerkennung,” by Grieg. Composers 
of seven different countries are represented 
on the program, which is one of unusval 
catholicity and great interest 





Sembrich’s Western Success 

record-breaking size have 
greeted Mme. Sembrich in all her concerts 
of her Western tour which ended last 
week. She gave four concerts to sold-out 
houses in Los Angeles, sang to large gath 
erings in Seattle and Vancouver, and gave 
four concerts to audiences which even 
shared the platform of the hall with her 
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‘n San Francisco, and one concert in Oak- 
land to an audience that had hought every 
seat in the hall a week before the date 
of the performance. During late January 
and in February the sonrano sings in the 
Sovthern cities, and will return to New 
York for a recital at Carnegie Hall Tues 
day afternoon, March rt. 





Canada’s Musical Competition 
Ottawa, Jan. 24.—The Earl Grey 
cal and dramatic competition will be held 
in Toronto during the week of April 4. 
The program has heen considerably ex 
tended to include individual voices as well 
as amateur musical bodies. The competi- 
tion is one of the most successful of the 
Governor-General’s efforts to promote the 
interests of art in the Dominion. 


Over 500 enthusiastic music-lovers braved 


musi 


a blizzard to listen to Herbert Foster 
Sprague plav on the new organ in Trinity 
Episconal Church, Toledo, O., on Janwary 


12. The program contained compositions 
by Guilmant. Lemare, Wolstenholme. Bach. 
Schumann. Grieg, Raff, Boccherini, Bach- 
Gounod and Gounod 
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Wilfried Klamroth Is Responsible 
for a Number of Successful 
Musical Careers 


One of the American teachers whose in- 
telligent work has been responsible for a 
number of highly successful careers in the 
concert and operatic fields is Wilfried 
Klamroth, who has established in 
New York for the 
which were devoted largely 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

Mr. Klamroth’s education 
had in New York, Italy, 
eminent masters, and to this foundation he 


been 


past six years, four of 


to teaching at 
musical was 
Paris and under 
has added of his own genius and innate ca 
for 
remarkable 

The combination of an inherited musical 


the acquisition of ideas, and a 


them. 


pacity 
interpretation of 


inborn understanding of 


nature with an 
pedagogics and a keen interest in detail 
that demands a ferreting out of cause for 


effect, supplemented by early studies 
on the violin, 
cut and scientific understanding of the pro 
duction of musical tone, without which no 
singer can feel security. Because of his 
really scientific comprehension he became 
associated with Dr. E. W. Scripture in that 
great scientist’s researches for the secret 
of pure tone production. 

On account of his ability to correct the 
misuse of the vocal organ by the method 
of pure tone production which is so essen- 
tial for the longevity of the voice, he has 
heen called upon by several of the promi- 
nent opera singers, who by a wrong method 


every 
has given him a very clear 





—Photo by 
WILFRIED KLAMROTH 


Mishkin 


Riccardo Martin, the American tenor 
who is singing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has paid a splendid tribute to Mr. 
Klamroth. One reads across the corner of 
a large photograph of Mr. Martin, in the 
Klamroth studio at Carnegie Hall: “To 
Wilfried Klamroth, who has the real secret 
and knows how to teach it.” It is an inter- 


\. Gorfine, Carlotta Heller, Henrietta Holt- 

haus, Nettie R. Jones, Blanche Parlette, 
Marion C, Rous, Mrs. Caroline W. Turner 
and Franz C. Bornschein. There were also 
numbers by the orchestral class under the 
direction of Mr. Bornschein. 





American Appezrance the Ambition of 
Countess Cassini 


Paris, Jan. 22.—Countess Cassini, niece 
of the former Russian Ambassador to the 
United States, who has just made her dé- 
but as a professional singer, is ambitious to 
be heard in America. Her hope is for a 
grand opera career. Her début was a lead 
ing society as well as artistic event, and 
well-disposed audience applauded her selec 
tion of songs in French, Italian, Russian, 
German and English. The singer suffered 
from nervousness, and was not at her best, 
but nevertheless displayed a considerable 
degree of musical cultivation. 





Frank P. Cobb, director of the choir of 
the Second Congregational Church of Chic 
opee, Mass., and Mrs. F. P. Cobb, organist, 
have sent in their resignations. Mr. Cobb 
has been director of the choir of the Sec- 


ond Congregational Church since 1883, ex- 
cept for six years, during which he had a 
similar position in Springfield. Mrs. Col 
has been organist continuously since April, 
1883. 


New York College of Music Concert 


chamber music evening was given by 
the members of the faculty of the New 
York College of Music on the evening of 
January 21. Mae S. Jennings, soprano, 
singing several songs of Brahms 
and Strauss. The principal offerings, how- 
ever, were the Arensky D Minor Trio and 
Goldmark’s Quintet in B Flat. In both of 
these numbers exceptionally fine work was 
done by Hjalmar von Dameck and William 
EKbann, both of whom played with the 
greatest finish, delicacy and refinement. On 
Thursday evening, February 3, a piano re 
cital and lecture on Strauss’s “Elektra” 
will be given at the college by Carl Fiqué. 


assisted. 


and Mrs. David Mannes, of New 
York, made their first public appearance in 
Springfield, Mass., January 19, in a program 
of music for violin and piano, given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Harris, of 
Maple street, that city. 


Mr. 





INDIANA SINGER’S SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 


Mrs. Stella Haines Proves Herself 
to Be an Artist of Worthy 
Attainments 


Jan. 24.—On Wednes 
day evening of last week, in the Opera 
House, there occurred a brilliant concert, 
in which Mrs. Stella Haines, a contralto 
of noteworthy attainments, was the princi 
pal soloist. She was assisted by Karl Schnei 
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of using the voice had been unable to con esting fact that this well-known tenor de der, of Indianapolis, bass-baritone, who re 
tinue their regular appearances. Note- pends so much upon Mr. Klamroth’s criti- ¢¢"tly returned from abroad, where he has 
worthy among these may be mentioned cisms that he insists upon having Mr. been engaged in conducting grand opera ; 
Alois Burgstaller, the Wagnerian tenor, {Jamroth hear all of his performances in Vera Verbarg, violinist; Carrie Amelia 
lately of the Metropolitan Opera Company. order that he may have his opinion’ after Hyatt, pianist, and Mrs. Cecil Smith, ac 
During December, 1908, although the sea each act. Mme. Martin, who has a remark companist. | ; 
son of opera was well advanced, Mr. Burg ably heautiful dramatic soprano voice, is Mrs. Haines has a rich and melodious 
staller, on account of continued hoarseness, one of Mr. Klamroth’s pupils, and she may YO!C® Of unusual range, which she uses 
was unable to appear in the Wagnerian join her husband in his operatic career in with artistic skill, and her interpretations 
roles. Upon the advice of one of America’s 4 few vears. reveal a genuine musical conception and 
most prominent throat specialists he came Mr. Klamroth’s pupils hail from all parts understanding, the result of conscientious 
to Mr. Klamroth, and after working daily of the country, and are frequently heard study. 
with him for several weeks was enabled to at monthly musical evenings at the Klam During the last five or six years she has 
appear in “Die Walkie” and “Gotterdam roth home. Among others who have stud been under the instruction of Karl Schnei 
merung,” the critics at the time remarking jeq with Mr. Klamroth mav be mentioned ‘¢". to. whom she owes the development of 
that his voice had never been heard to bet Alexander Wemple, a young baritone of her voice, and has acquired a large reper 
ter advantage. whom much is expected; Blanche Manley, ‘''S which includes selections from opera, 

Another instance is that of the Russian soprano; William Faversham, the well oratorio and the classics. The audience, 
tenor, M. Ivan Altchevsky, who had an known actor: Mrs. C. F. Kohl. of Califor- which, despite the fact that the elements 
unfortunate engagement at the Manhattan ja, soprano; Mrs. Mildred Graham Rear- had combined to make the evening ex MRS. STELLA HAINES 
Opera House during the season of 1906-7 don, soprano; George Reardon, baritone; tremely disagreeable, was very large, al : . 
Mr. Altchevsky, after working the major f{arper G. Smyth, baritone, and many 0st filling the theater. They were ex “Verschwiegene Liebe,” by Hugo Wolf, 
part of that season with Mr. Klamroth, was others. some of them prominent as teachers. ceedingly demonstrative in their approval = and “Der Erlkénig,” by Schubert—in which 
so benefited that he was able later to ap Mr. Klamroth will again have his Sum of the work of the artists, as each was he made an excellent impression with | is 
pear with great success at the Paris and ier class at Edgartown, Martha’s Vine obliged to respond to encores. dramatic interpretations. Mr. Schneider is 
Monte Carlo Opera Houses. yard, early in the season, later going abroad Miss Hyatt, who has worl much favor a thorough musician, and is equally compe 

Another pupil, a tenor, who has made With a number of his pupils to spend sev heretofore as an accompanist, on this occa tent as conductor, composer and teacher. 
considerable stir in musical circles in Phil eral months in Italy and Germany. sion showed that she was equally success Mrs. Cecil Smith, who acted as accom 
adelphia, is Bernard Goodman. He was a ful as soloist. Miss Verbarg, a_ violinist, panist, sustained her part admirably and 
pupil of Mr. Klamroth’s for three years | who, in addition to her unusual talent, com with great credit to herself. Mr. Schneider 
Some wealthy Philadelphians are now mak Che students of the preparatory depart bines charm and grace in appearanice, and Mrs. Haines sang two duets for mezzo 
ing it possible for him to go to Italy for an ment of the Peabody Conservatory, Balti played with a remarkably clear and beauti soprano and baritone “Angelus, by ham- 
operatic début. His voice is one of great more, Md., gave a concert last Saturday ful tone. Among her selections was the — inade, and Neath the Stars,” by Goring 
strength and range, extending to E flat evening in the concert hall. The partici Souvenier,” by Drdla, which was repeated Thomas. Mrs. Haines has recently been en 
above high C. although he is a dramatic pants were pupils of Etheline Ballard, Ber hy special request. Mr. Schneider contrib gaged to sing in two concerts at French 
tenor. tha Bassett, Virginia C. Blackhead, Rose uted three songs—“Der Musikant and Licks Springs Hotel. GPE 
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|! Formerly First Assistant Teacher 
at the Mehan Studios, 
New York City 
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Studio: 819-825 Carnegie Hall 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1860 


22a Bernburgerstrasse (Phiiharmonie), Bertin, S. W. 
Royal Professor Gustav Hollaender, Director 
Branche-institute: Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-8 Kant $t, 


CONSERVATORY: Instruction in all branches of music. OPER- 
ATIC and DRAMATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training for the 
Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all © and all 
orchestral instruments). SEMINARY: 5S training for teach- 
ers. Princi teachers; COMPOSITIO CONDUCTING and 
HARMONY—Prof. Arno Kleffel, Alexander von Fielitz, Wilheim 
Klatte, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner, 
P. Geyer. PIANO—George a, Louis Breitner, Severin 
Eisenberger, Alexander von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenber , Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold, Ernest Hoftzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. ‘Martin 
Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Ludwig Schytte, August Spanuth, 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp. Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. 
Ruefer, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. 
Taubert, F. W. Otto Voss. 9g gg ‘. Auer-Herbeck, 
Marie Berg, Eugen Brieger. Margarete er-Palm, Mme. 
Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl me hamber Singer), 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (k 
Chamber Singer), Sergei Klibansky, Dr. Paul Bruns- . 
Adolph Schultze, Wladyslav Seidemann, Alfred Michel. OPER- 
ATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaen- 
der: Alexander Fiedemann, Max Gruenberg, etc., etc. HARP— 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Musical Di- 
rector. ‘“CELLO—Eugen Sandow, Erich Ho iaender, etc., etc. 

Prospectus may be obtained through the Conservatory ‘and the 
Branche Institute. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m, to s p. m. 
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Tanenzienstr 6 Berlin 











RICHARD LOWE 


Koenigiicher Hof Kapelimeister 
Instruction in Singing, Coaching, and Full 
Preparation for t e Operatic Stage 
Some of his pupils are: Emmy Destinn, Koyal Opera, Berlin ; 
Maria Labia, Comic Opera, Berlin; Theodore Bertram, Royal Cham- 
ber Singer, Berlin- Bayreuth ; Anne Worill, Coloratura Singer, Comic 
Opera, Berlin; Desider Zador, Baritone, Comic Opera, Be lin, P)inz- 
regenten Theater, Munich; Williard Andelin, Bassist, Roy al Court 
Opera, Hanover; Alfred Baruttan, Heroic Tenor, Landes Theater, 
Prague, Royal Opera, Vienna; Desider Matray, Heroic Tenor, 
Royal Opera, Karlsruhe and Bayreuth ; Emmi eleky, Coloratura 
Singer, Royal Opera, Dresden and Vienna; Helene Hieser, Fist 
Altist, Royal Court Opera, Stuttgart ; Wilma Kjaer, First Altist, 
Theater an der Wien; Leona Ney, Royal Comic Opera, Budapest ; 
Miss Helen Allyn, Coloratura Soprano, Comic Opera, Berlin ; Miss 
Norma Schoolar, Dramatic Singer, Stadttheater, Essen ; 

Becker, First Contralto, Stadttheater, W urzburg. 


BERLIN W., GERMANY, KURFURS7EN STRASSE 10 


BRUNO GORTATOWSKI 


Madame TERESA CARRENO 


Takes great pleasure in recommending most highly 


Gerr BRUNO GORTATOWSKI 
(BERLIN, KANTSTRASSE 118) 
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PERSINGER 


Konzertdirektion Leonard-Berlin 
Season 1909-10 in Europe 


vaxen SPENCER 


KLAVIER PADAGOG 
Studio: Heilbronner Str., 16 Portal II. 
(near Bayerischer Platz) 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Authorized Representative of Leschetizky 
BERLIN,W. XANTENER STRASSE 8 


New Musical Comedies 


For Amateurs 


A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE ‘aixea) 
THE QUEST of the GYPSY (women) 


H. LOREN CLEMENTS, 3 East 14th St., New York 


Etta Edwards 


Formerly of BOSTON 


Voice Culture and Repertoire 
614@ Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
~  Faelten System of Instruction 


METHODS tci'teicvers INTERPRETATION 


FOR TEACHERS 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION LECTURES BEGIN 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2ist Booklet. 


CARNEGIE HALL _NEW YORK 


Fr. Signe 





HASTINGS 





A CHAMPION OF 


Edward Bonhote Interests Phila- 
delphia in English Revival 
of the Art 


Ballad singing is at present occupying a 
conspicuous place in public entertainments 
in England, which now maintains a number 
of organizations devoted exclusively to 
ballad singing, the singing of English songs. 
What is conceived to be the importance of 
this movement in England is expressed by 
Edward Bonhote, the English scholar and 
singer, in an interview in the Philadelphia 
Record, in which he states the belief that 
the cultivation of ballad singing is a matter 
of profound concern, not only in the de- 
velopment of singing, but in the growth of 
poetry and national sentiment. 

“It seems to me,” said he, “that the re- 
vival of the ballad is a resurrection of all 
those sources of national sentiment which 
give tone, vitality and distinctiveness to 
national music. It is going back to the 
sources of inspiration, to the sources of 
poetry and poetic feeling. 

“The revival of the ballad would he the 
revival of true poetry—a reconstruction of 
the folk-song, out of which finally all 
music must come. The movement in Eng- 
land has taken such serious form that the 
best singers devote much of their time to 
this form of art. I would like to see an 
interest aroused in your great country along 
the same lines. In England such persons 
as Ben Davies, Plunkett Green, Gervase 
Elwes, Kirkby-Lunn, Clara Butt and others 
equally well known stir the masses nightly 
by ballad singing. It is coming to be a sort 
of renaissance of the troubadour. It is a 
species of reaction against too much mass 
singing, such as we find in opera and all 
other musical organizations. It is a recur- 
rence to the individualization of song. 
Besides, it gives more variety to public 
entertainment and more scope, more force 
to poetic emotion.” 

Mr. Bonhote has just returned from his 
fortnight’s Philadelphia engagement. Dur- 


BALLAD-SINGING 





EDWARD BONHOTE 


Who Has Devoted 
Himself to Art of Ballad Singing 


English Baritone, 


ing the week of January 3 to 8 he devoted 
his attention to the interpretation of Guy 
d’Hardelot’s songs. The week of Jan. 

to 15 was given to a broader field of ballad 
compositions, consisting of the principal 
works of Hermann Lohr, Noel Johnson, 
Liza Lehman, who is now in this country, 
and Robert Coningsby Clarke. The Phila- 
delphia critics gave many expressions of 
pleasure in Mr. Bonhote’s voice, which is a 
resonant baritone of wide range in his ad- 
mirable diction and interpretative powers 
and in the interesting nature of his sub- 
ject. Mr. Bonhote is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, England, and a devoted 
student of art in all its branches. 





MAZARIN AS “ELEKTRA” 





Criginator of the Réle to Appear in Mr. 
Hammerstein’s Production 


Oscar Hammerstein will make his most 
important new production of the year at 
the Manhattan Opera House next Tuesday, 
when Strauss’s “Elektra” will have its first 
hearing, and much of its success of that 
event will doubtless rest upon the art of 
Mariette Mazarin, who will sing the prin- 
cinal and titular rédle. Mme. Mazarin, 
whom New York has already heard as 
lida and Carmen, was born in Grenoble, in 
the southern part of France, twenty-seven 
vears ago. By special governmental per- 
mission she entered the Conservatory of 
Music in Paris at the age of fifteen, where 
she gradvated, at the age of nineteen, with 
three of the greatest honors of that institu- 
tion. She made her début at the Paris 
Grand Opera in the réle of Aida, and took 
Paris bv storm. She then appeared at the 
Opéra Comique in the title rdle of “Louise.” 
under Charpentier’s direction. From Paris 
she went to the Théatre Roval de la Mon- 
naie, in Brussels, to create the rdle of 
Salomé, under the personal direction of 
Richard Strauss, and sang that réle twenty- 
five consecutive times. After that she 
created the rdéle of Elektra in Strauss’s 
opera and thereby reached the pinnacle of 
her artistic career. 

It was at this period that Mr. Ham 
merstein acquired the right to produce 
“Elektra” in America, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of Strauss, secured Mme. Maza- 
rin’s services. The singer is the wife of an 
officer of the French Academy. 





Ernest Hutcheson to Play at White 


House 


Battrmore, Jan. 24.—Ernest Hutcheson. 
who has met with remarkable svccess this 
season in his piano and lecture-recitals, has 
heen engaged to appear as soloist at the 
White House on Februarv 21 with the 
Hess-Schroeder Quartet. This will be one 
of five appearances of Mr. Hutcheson in 
Washington. Great interest has also been 


aroused over his forthcoming recital at the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore. where. 
from present prospects, there will he a 


record-breaking audience to greet him 





Marguerite Melville. the American pian 
ist, gave’a recital - Berlin recently, 


BARITONE 


Last Season with MME. RORDICA. 
This Season with MME. LIZA 
LEHMANN, and Principa! Baritone 
Soloist with the London (Eng. ) 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: Rf. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James 2 Broadway and 
26th Street, New York 


WANT CANADIAN GUILD 


Many Organists Oppose Affiliation with 
United States Organization 


Toronto, Jan. 24.—The formation of a 
Canadian chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, chronicled recently, has 
roused opposition from a large number of 
organists, who take the ground that there 
is no valid reason why the organists of 
Canada should accept the American Guild, 
and that there is every logical reason why 
they should form a purely Canadian Guild. 
Why, say they, should the organists of 
Canada take the name of the “American 
Guild of Organists of the United States 
and Canada,” instead of the purely Cana- 
dian national designation, “The Canadian 
Guild of Organists” ? 

A Canadian Guild of Organists has been 
formed, with Dr. A. Ham, Toronto, as 
president, and such well-known men as 
Dr. FE. E. Harper, Ottawa; Dr. C. L. M. 
Harris, Hamilton; Dr. F. H. Torrington, 
Toronto; W. Norman Andrews, Brantford ; 
W. Buckley, Sarnia; Arthur Dorey, Ot- 
tawa: F. G. Kilmaster, Toronto; H. San- 
ders, Ottawa; Frederick C. Thomas, Brant- 
ford: F. L. Willgoose, London, are among 
its officers.. 





Milwaukee at the Opera 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 24.—The National 
Grand Opera Company closed its week at 
Milwaukee with «presentations of “Car- 
men,” “I Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rvsti- 
cana.” The staging of the operas was fine, 
and much beauty of singing and dramatic 
finish were revealed by the singers. While 
the week ended a series of operatic per- 
formances such as Milwaukee has rarely 
experienced, one disappointing feature was 
the fact that the attendance at none of the 
should 


performances was as large as it 

have been. The excellence of the perform 
ances should assure better results, how- 
ever, when the organization plays a return 
engagement in Milwaukee later in the sea- 
son. M. N. S. 


At the eighth of a series of ten cha-nber 
music recitals to be given in London by 
Jeatrice Langley and May Mukle, the pian 


ist will he Lucie Mawson, of Philadelphia, 
whose excellent work has already com- 
manded widespread attention. She will as- 


sist in the performance of a Brahms so 


nata for violin and piano 


ee ee 


ee 


and emotional quality. 








610 FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTE! 


MISS GERTRUDE MARSHALL, tet Violin 
MISS EVELYN STREET, 2d Violin 
“ The performance of the < uartet was interesting by 
HItiP Hae in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909. 
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Child Garden Music School 


Normal Classes at Studio beginning in November, 
February and July. Correspondence Lessons dur- 
ing entire season. Send for catalogue. 
MISS JOSEPHINE JONES 
605 Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 
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IgI0o. 
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BROOKLYN CHORUS, WHICH HAS MADE RAPID PROGRESS UNDER ROBERT G. WEIGESTER’S DIRECTION 









The Brooklyn Chorus, an 
aims to foster the 
in the 
gave its fourth concert on 


which love of the best 


choral music borough of 


luesday evening, 


January 18, at the Baptist Temple, Brook 
lyn. Under the direction of Robert G. 
Weigester were sung such pieces as 


“The 


Nayes’s “The 


Wreck of the 
Village 


Anderton’s 
Charles F. 


Thomas 
Hesperus,” 


organization 


Bri rT yklyn, 


Tn 


Blacksmith” and Carl Busch’s “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride.” Each of these was sung in a 
thoroughly artistic manner, which reflected 
the very highest credit upon Mr. Weiges 
ter's ability, both as musician and director 
Assisting the chorus were Marie Stoddard, 
soprano, who is the possessor of a voice of 


beautiful quality and thorough technical 
understanding; J. Harry Campbell, tenor 
soloist in the Marble Collegiate Church, 


ety 





New York, and A. Duncan Cornwall, bass, 
soloist of the Hanson Place Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn. The work of both calls 
for the highest commendation. Gertrude 

Cobb- Miller, who has been the accompanist 
for the Brooklyn Chorus its begin 
ning, performed her task creditably. 

At the time of its organization some two 
years ago the chorus numbered only thirty 
four members. To-day it can boast of 


since 


times that number. The 
been more than fortunate in 
services of Mr. Weigester, 
high appointments as Di 
in the Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church; member of the song recital 
committee in the Brooklyn Institute; Coun 
cil member, American Guild of Organists: 
and director of the Summer School of 
Music, Elmira, N. Y 


almost five 
chorus has 

securing the 
who holds such 
rector of Music 





MME. LEHMANN IN]JDETROIT 





and Berrick 
in Honors 


Frederick Hastings von 


Norden Share 


Detroit, Micn., Jan. 24.—Mme. Lehmann 
gave her concert here last week before a 
packed house of enthusiastic admirers, and 
Burton Collver, under whose management 
she came, is arranging for a return en 
gagement. The program was about the 
same as that given in the East, and the quar 


tet consisted of Inez Barbour, soprano; 
Mary Palgrave-Turner, contralto; Berrick 
Von Norden, tenor, and Frederick Hast 
ings, baritone, while little Master Cole, the 
English boy soprano, sang the children’s 
songs most delightfully. Of the quartet 


Mr.. Hastings and Mr. Von Norden were 
easily the stars. In the former’s rendition 
of the “Mad Dog” his humor was so spon 
taneous that he was recalled again and 
again, 

When seen at the hotel by the representa 


tive of Musica America, Mme. Leh 
mann said: “There is one trouble I find 
with American singers, and that is, they 


don’t sing enough in English, so that when 
they sing an English song they enunciate 
poorly. I have listened to a number of fin 
singers in New York, and they would bring 
arias and heavy music in Italian, Get 
man and French, and when I would ask, 
‘Have you an English song?’ the reply 
would invariably be, ‘Well, I do sing some 
English—let me see—I can’t think of any 
at present, but I believe I have several at 
home.’ ” te a 


John Walter Hall Pupil Receives Ova- 


tion in Haverhill 

Lucy Marsh, soprano, a pupil of John 
Walter Hall, who has entered the profes 
sional ranks this season, recently appeared 
in concert with the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet in Haverhill, Mass. Miss Marsh 
won an instant success in a group of Eng 
lish songs, and in “Ah, Fors e lui,” from 
‘Traviata,” and in duets. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was such 
that Miss Marsh was recalled many times, 
and was forced to add an encore after th 
operatic excerpt. Her faultless technique 


the beautiful quality of her voice, her 11 
te rpretation and her charm of manner cre 
ble comment 


ited much fave 


Mme. Backus-Behr’s Musicale 


The second Sunday musicale of the 
month was given by Mme. Ella Backus 
Behr at her New York residence on Janu 
ary 23. Viola Bimberg, Charles Delmont, 


23 
Mr. Owen, vocalists, and Mme. Halma, a 


and Sidney A. Bal 
a number of 


S( vlc ists, 


young Danish violinist, were the 

each winning considerable applause from 
those present. Both Miss Bimberg and 
Mr. Delmont are pupils of S. C. Bennet. 


[he former gave much pleasure by her 
beautiful rendering of Santuzza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and a number of 
Richard Strauss songs. Mr. Delmont con 
tributed songs by Handel, Mendelssohn and 
the modern composers, while Mr. Owen 
confined himself to English numbers ex 
clusively. Mme. Halma played some short 
pieces by Bach and Svendsen, and also the 
sonata for piano and violin, creat 
favorable impression. 


Gade 
ing a most 


KREISLER AND CARUSO 


The Two Great Artists Perform in Mr. 
Bagby’s Musical Morning 
musical 
Waldorf 


made SO 


Most notable of Mr 
mornings given this Winter at the 
Astoria was that of last Monday, 


Bagby "Ss 


by the presence of Fritz Kreisler and En 
rico Caruso. The great violinist and the 
great tenor stirred the big society audi 


ence to ecstasies of enthusiasm throughout 
highly delightful program. 


Mr. Kreisler’s selections were “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns; Caprice 
Viennois,” his own composition; “Sere 


nade Espagnole,” by Chaminade, and the 
‘Hungarian Fantasy,” by Hubay He 
played in a wonderfully delightful mood of 
poetry and imagination 

Mr. Caruso sang the romanza from Ver 
di’s “La Forza del Destino” and songs by 
Debussy, Franck, Fauré and Deélibes He 
splendid voice 
The accompanists 


nd Haddon 


was 1n 


were Tullio Voghera 
Squire 


Sharon (Mass.) Choral Concert 


Boston, Jan. 24.—The Sharon (Mass.) 
Choral Society, Frederick W. Wodell, 
ductor, gave a concert last Wednesday 
evening, producing Gounod’s “Gallia” and 
Bruch’s ; ur Ellen.” St. Clair A. Wodell, 


1 son of the conductor, te 


ok the baritone 
part in the latter work, and sang “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” by Handel, i 
the first part of the program L 


Dambmann-Baldwin Concert 


\ musicale was given at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, on Wednesday after 
by Emma A. Dambmann, contralto, 
lwin, pianist, assisted by 
their pupils. The program 
included numbers by Chopin, Meyerbeer, 
Weber, Brahms and Schubert. 


noon, 


WULLNER IN CHICAGO 


Another Educational Recital Given by 
the Noted Lieder Singer 


Cuicaco, Jan. 24.—The program of the 
song recital given by Dr. Ludwig Willner 
Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall was 
educational lhe three groups of songs 
given were by Wagner, Schubert and Jen 
sen. The seldom-heard songs of Wagner 
comprised the two that were written as 
studies to the great master’s opera “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and were given with rare 
understanding Then followed a group of 


thirteen Schubert songs, and Willner and 
his accompanist, Coenraad V. made 
each one of this group a distinct and beau- 


Bos, 


tiful picture. The program closed with 
three songs from Jensen’s series, known 
as the “Gaudeamus.” ‘These latter are stu 
dents’ songs, and depict incidents in Ger 


man student life 

Dr. Willner was suffering from a cold, 
and whereas it did not seem to affect his 
voice, it was doubtful at times as to 
whether he would be able to continue the 
program He, however, fought bravely 
against it, and finished the arduous task. 
Dr. Wullner’s art has become well known 
to Chicagoans, owing to his many appear 
here, and it is hardly necessary to 
discuss his and weak points at this 
time G. R. E 


ances 


good 


Tecktonius-Gruppe Recital 


Leo lTecktonius, pianist, and Paul Gruppe, 
‘cellist, will give a joint recital at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Monday afternoon, 
January 31. The following program will 
be played: 

Sonata for piano ind cello, Benedette Marcell . 
fecktonius and Gruppe; Gavotte, Bach; Adagio, 
Beethoven: Arabesque Debussy Prelude to 
“Holberg Suite,’’ Grieg, Leo Tecktonius \dagio, 
lartini \bandelied — umann; Allegré \ppas 
ionate, Saint-Saéns, Paul Gruppe; Etudes, oy] 

No I op. 10, Ne 3, Chopin; “Echo de 
Vienne, Emil Sauer, ve Tecktonius Serenade 
Victor He bert; **Sialienne,’ Faure: Tarantella 
Popper, Paul Gruppe; Variations for piano and 
‘cello from the opera, “The Magic Flute Mozart 
Tecktoni i Gruppe. 


Louis S. Stillman’s Pupils in Concert 


Louis S. Stillman, assisted by 
Saslavsky and James Liebling, 


recital at Carnegie Ly 


Pupils of 
\lexander 
gave an enjoyable 


eum em Sunday afternoon The pro 
gram included numbers by Bach, Mozart 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt and 


a number of others. One of the notable 
events of the afternoon was the rendering 
on four pianos of Grieg’s arrangement of 
Mozart's “Fantasie” sonata. Gladys Roth, 
Beulah Metzger, Mae Hilkowitch and Mr 


Stillman himself were the players, and 
each of them displayed a fine feeling for 
the requirements of this difficult type of 


performance. Both Miss Metzger and Miss 
Roth subsequently gave several solo pieces, 
and revealed a remarkable beauty of tone 
and sureness of technic. Arthur Friedman 
contributed the Chopin D Flat Prelude and 
i Schubert Impromptu with happy results 

(he final number on the program .was 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in D Minor, played by 
Saslavsky, Liebling and Stillman. 
lt aroused considerable applause 


\lessrs. 


Reynolds Trio in Highham Concert 


HicGHHAM, Mass., Jan. 24.—The Helen 
Reynolds Trio, of Boston, Helen Reynolds, 
violin; Katharine Halliday, ‘cello; Mar 
garet Gorham, piano, assisted by Alice Al 
drich, gave a concert before the Wompa 
tucket Club last Iriday evening. ‘The trio 
played movements from the Mendelssohn 


rio in C Minor, also Arensky’s Elegie, 
Schitt’s “Walzer Marchen,” No. 2, Cole 
ridge laylor’s Negro Melodies for [rio 
Miss Reynolds played Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati.” Miss Halliday, Popper's Spanish 
Dance, and Miss Aldrich sang a group of 
SONS. L. 


To Play Two-Piano Concerto 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 24.—Music 
Baltimore are looking forward with a great 
deal of interest to the joint 


lov ers Ol 


appearance Ol! 


Harold Randolph and Ernest Hutcheson 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on Feb 
ruary 7. lhey will play the Mozart Con 
certo for two pianos and orchestra. The 
playing of these two pianists is admirabl 
in every respect, and they are in perfect 
accord. They are men of exceptional abil 


ity as soloists, and have done much to re 
vive interest in ensemble piano playing 
[hey will also appear with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra in Boston 


Edouard Dethier Plays at Mrs. Reginald 


de Koven’s Musicale 


Kdouard Dethier, violinist, was one of the 
artists to appear at a musicale at the home 
t Mrs. Reginald de Koven on Sunday 
afternoon, Januat 22 lhe other artists 
vere Mary Garde Ch. Dalmorés and M 
RR d 
Arthur Oehm’s Piano Recital 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 24 \rthur Oehm gave 
artistic piano recital at his home Friday 
evening. There were a number of well 
known musicians present. Mr. Oehm has 
requent musicales at his home for invited 
guests of musical attainments. W. J. R. 
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MANY RECITALS FOR MR. CONNELL 


Western and Southern Engage- 
ments Follow His Eastern 
Concerts 


Horatio Connell, the baritone, gave two 
excellent recitals last week, one in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, on Monday af- 
ternoon, the other at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening. The 
critics of both cities gave Mr. Connell the 
most eulogistic notices, and large audiences 
rewarded him with liberal applause. The 
programs which he gave embraced works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Loewe, M. Mayer, 
Farjeon and Howard Fisher, 

Mr. Connell has been the recipient of 
many flattering letters from prominent con- 
ductors and teachers who have attended his 
recitals. One of them advises him to “keep 
up the good work and become the greatest 
American interpreter of songs.” 

Mr. Connell sang on January 26 with the 
Saturday Club of Sacramento, and has also 
a private engagement in San Francisco. 
Returning, he will appear in recital as fol- 


—— 
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HORATIO CONNELL 


Distinguished Baritone Now Engaged in 
Prolonged Tour 


February 1, Vicksburg, Miss.; Feb- 
ruary 4, Jacksonville, Fla.; 8th, Americus, 
Ga.; 10th, Macon, Ga.; 12th, Sweet Briar, 
Va.; 17th, with the Choral Society of Phil- 
adelphia; 18th and 19th, soloist with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra; 28th, New York Ora 
torio Society. 


NEWARK CHORUS GIVES 
MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 


Louis Arthur Russell Directs Interesting 
Concert of the Schubert Oratorio 
Society 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 24.—An unusually 
interesting concert was that given by the 
Schubert Oratorio Society, Louis Arthur 
Russell, conductor, in Wallace Hall, New- 
ark, N. J., on Friday evening, January 21. 
The only unpleasant feature of the occasion 
was the inclement weather, which affected 
the size of the audience. The program was 
one of the most varied and pleasing that 
have ever been given by this organization. 
Joachim Raff’s “Elegy”; Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music’; Schira’s “Boatman’s 
Good Night”; Cowen’s “Boat Song”; El- 
gars “My Love Dwelt in a Northern 
Land”; Faning’s “Moonlight”; and Gor- 
ing Thomas’s “Sun Worshippers” furnished 
the choral numbers. The _ instrumental 
ones consisted of Mozart’s E major Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello Trio; Beethoven’s Quin- 
tet for Piano and Woodwind; a Brahms 
rhapsodie; short MacDowell and Chopin 
pieces; and two movements of Grieg’s Vio- 
lin Sonata, op. 45. 

The chorus 


lows: 





‘ 


accomplished admirable 
work, notably in the unaccompanied boat 
songs. The cantata was sung with the 
greatest, spirit and the beauty of tone de- 
veloped by the sopranos and contraltos was 
especially gratifying. In this work the so- 
ciety gave far more pleasure than it usually 


does in concert performances of opera. 
The soloists were Jessie Marshall, soprano, 
and James Oliver Boone, tenor, both of 


them deserving of high praise. 

The superb rendering of the Beethoven 
Quintet by the Longy Club was another 
feature of the concert. High praise must 
also be spoken for the work of the pianist, 
Miss Savage, who gave the Brahms, Mac- 
Dowell and Chopin numbers with much 
beauty, and who co-operated most effec- 
tively in the rendering of the Grieg So- 
nata. ‘The violin part was played by Davol 
Sanders. 


West End Synagogue in New York, ob- 
tained a verdict against the railway com- 
pany yesterday for $11,500. She had sued 
for $25,000. During the trial she said she 
earned $3,000 a year singing at the syna- 
gogue and at entertainments in New York. 





SING NEW WORK OF 
YORK CHORUS DIRECTOR 





Schubert Choir Gives Premiére Produc- 
tion of Henry Gordon Thunder’s 
“The Simorgh” 


York, Pa., Jan. 24.—The Schubert Choir, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor, achieved 
another triumph at the opening concert of 
its sixth season, in the York Opera House, 
Friday evening. More than 1,000 admirers 
of the art from this city, Philadelphia, Har- 


risburg, Lancaster, Columbia and Hanover 
were in attendance. The soloists displayed 
rare discretion and artistic intuition, and 


the choir more than maintained the high 
standard of previous performances. The 
program varied from a simple folksong to 
grand opera, and contained many features. 

The male chorus, “The Simorgh,” which 
was composed by Dr. Thunder and dedi- 
cated to his wife, Mrs. Mary Forney Thun- 
der, was given its first rendition. It con- 
sists of thirty-one pages of dithcult music, 
and is entirely different from any work that 
has been undertaken by the choir. While 
the music at times was weird, and con- 
tained many peculiar phrases that were nec- 
sary to bring out the effect desired, it was 
marked with much solemnity and impres- 
siveness. 

The rendition was remarkable when it is 
considered that there was no orchestral 
accompaniment, as arranged by Dr. Thun- 
der. 

Dr. Thunder made his début before a 
York audience as a pianist soloist on this 
occasion. With a clearness of understand- 
ing, effective shading, coloring and correct 
technic, he interpreted works of Chopin, 
Schumann, Rubinstein and Moszkowski. 
His efforts were enthusiastically received. 

The triumph of the large and carefully 
trained chorus was attained in the presenta- 
tion of the prayer from Mascagni’s grand 
opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Fourteen 
voices off the stage assisted the chorus on 
the stage. The Easter anthem was sung by 
the semi-chorus, while the main choir, rep- 
resenting the populace on the outside of 
the church, took up the triumphal chorus 
over the risen Lord. Mrs. T, E. Dromgu: 
of this city, sang in fine voice the soprano 
solo. The number had to be repeated, at 
the close of which Mrs. Dromgold was pre 
sented with a bouquet of flowers. 

Frank M. Conly, the bass soloist, sang 
with such sympathetic and dramatic expres 
sion that he was compelled to respond to 
two encores. The purity of color and tone 
of the 225 voices of the choir was best 
shown in the rendition of Macferran’s “The 
Chree Fishers.” 

The piano solos of Conductor Thunder 
included the following: Polonaise, C Sharp 
Minor; Novelette in F Major, Kammenoi- 
Ostrow; Air de Ballet. W. H. R. 





CAMDEN CLUB’S STUDY 


Beethoven’s Members Giving Attention 
to MacDowell and Ethelbert Nevin 


CAMDEN, N. J., Jan. 22.—The Beethoven 
Club, composed of graduates of Philadel- 
phia and Camden musical conservatories 
and schools, has been studying MacDowell 
and Ethelbert Nevin this month. Mrs. Maud 
Schillingsburg-Frome, pianist, is president ; 
Hettie Preisendanz, secretary, and Bessie 
E, Lee, treasurer. The latter, with Lillian 
Howard, arranges the programs of study. 

The Camden Choral Society, with George 
Wentling as director of 150 selected voices, 
is doing admirable work in this, its third 
season. The unfinished opera of Mendels- 
sohn, “Loreley,” and A. Goring Thomas’s 
“Skylark,” are being studied. 

John H. Cromie, 2d, organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s P. E. Church, and an 
officer of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
has met with new successes as a tenor solo- 
ist in numerous concerts during the last 
three weeks. 

Mrs, James Bryan, soprano at Centenary 
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MAUD ALLAN REVEALS HERSELF AS A LATTER-DAY NYMPH 























Maud Allan in Chopin’s “Funeral March” 


The renaissance of the dance has received 
its latest metropolitan impulse through the 
appearance of Maud Allan, who, assisted by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, appeared at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Thursday afternoon, 
January 20. 

Miss Allan’s personality is distinctly dif- 
ferent from the other dancers who have 
heretofore appeared. Similar as is her gen- 
eral method and ideal to those of her pre- 
decessors, in the detailed carrying out of 
her work she presents marked differences, 
omitting some qualities which others have 
exhibited and presenting others not before 
observed. Above all, she is an extremely 
striking and unforgettable personality as a 
dancer, having a conception of motion 
which, except in so far as all dancing must 
be based on fundamental natural principles, 
is distinctly her own. 

As regards grace in itself, she leaves little 
to be said. She has reduced grace to its last 
subtleties, to the point where, at moments, 
it is almost uncanny. Particularly remark- 
able are her slow movements, in which she 
makes an extraordinary use of her arms. 
The Melody in F of Rubinstein, with which 
she began the program, exemplified this. 
Her arms and hands move and turn through 
the air as through some denser medium— 
as ribbons of seaweed move beneath the 
surface of a slow tide. 

Just as far as she succeeds in the con 
scious exhibition of subtle and alluring 
grace, so far she fails in the expression of 
naive and spontaneous happiness. She is a 
kind of latter-day nymph. In everything 
which she does—and she is never for an in- 
stant without beauty—there dwells a spirit 
of something exotic. This exists not onl) 
in her dance, but persists as well in her 
manner of leaving the stage at the close of 

sach dance and in making her bow to the 
audience. 

Miss Allan dances in bare feet. She makes 
much of facial expression, and also makes 
a point of closing each dance with a pose, 
which she holds in the manner in which the 
dramatic scene in the curtain calls of plays 
are made continuous with the action of the 
drama. Miss Allan gave the following pro- 
gram: 

1. Nicolai 


sor,” Orchestra. 


Wives of Wind 
Melody in 


Overture, “Merry 
2. Rubinstein (a) 


F, Chopin, (b) Valse, A Minor, op. 34, (c) Ma 
zurka, G Sharp Minor, op. 33, (d) Mazurka, B 
Flat Major, op. 7, (e) “Spring Song,” Miss Allan 
and orchestra. 3. (a) Tschaikowsky, Andante 
Cantabile, (b) Saint-Saéns, Symphonic Poem, 
“Rouet d’Omphale,” Orchestra. 4. Grieg, Peet 
Gynt Suite, (a) “‘Morning,” (b) “Ase’s Death,” 
(c) “Anitra’s Dance,” (d) “Trolltanz,’’ Miss 


Allan and Orchestra. 5. Ippolitow-Ivanow, two 


Caucasian Sketches, (a) “In the Aul,’’ (b) March 
Sardar, Orchestra. 6. (a) Chopin, Marche Fun 
bre, (b) Rubinstein Valse Caprice, Miss Allan 


and Orchestra. 


The subtle and sudden changes in the 
music of the Chopin mazurkas were no 
more delicate than Miss Allan’s apprecia- 
tion and representation of them in the 
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Miss Allan as “Salomé” 
dance. The “Spring Song,” with its mo 
tions of picking flowers, was particularly 
charming. In the Rubinstein Miss Allan 
wore a long lavender drapery and a shorter, 
buff-colored one for the other numbers of 
this group. 

The Peer 
lan’s great power of 
gentle pastoral pipes of the 
gave with charming grace. “Anitra’s 
Dance” breathed bizarre vivacity in every 
motion. Ibsen might well have found his 
ideal of this dance realized in Miss Allan's 
performance. 

The “Trolltanz” was wholly extraordi 
nary. As the whirl of this dance became 
more rapid Miss Allan's arms appeared like 
writhing and twisting snakes, and it seemed 


Gynt Suite revealed Miss Al 
characterization. The 
“Morning” she 


as if she had about twenty of them. At the 
close she falls prostrate. This dance calls 
for.a tremendous physical exertion, but 


Miss Allan nevertheless repeated it, as well 
as the preceding one. 

The tragic element of Miss Allan’s inter 
pretation of Chopin’s Funeral March, while 
of the greatest artistic interest, was not 
wholly convincing from the purely human 
standpoint. Artistically, it was an 
lutely finished exhibition, but the peculiar 


abso 


and subtle exotic aura which surrounds all 
that Miss Allan does took away something 
of the direct tragic appeal and put in its 

















Miss Allan in Mendelssohn’s “Spring” 


Song 


place an effect created by a highly devel- 
oped artifice—an effect bearing a similar 
relation to direct tragedy that the work of 
Mme. Bernhardt might be regarded as 
bearing to the work of Eleanora Duse. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra gave 
able assistance, and, incidentally, gave a 
very moving performance of the famous 
andante from ‘Tschaikowsky’s Quartet m 
one of the interludes. 


\t Miss Allan’s second performance at 
Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, Jan 
uary 29, she will dance, by special request, 


the “Vision of Salomé,” which she created 
in London, Berlin, Paris and St. Peters 
burg. A. F. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG FOLK 


French Works Comprise Program Given 
by Walter Damrosch 


French composers exclusively occupied 
the program of the third symphony concert 
for young people last Saturday afternoon. 
Works ranging from the period of Lully 
and Rameau to that of Debussy were pre 
sented, and Walter Damrosch himself 
acted as soloist, contributing a group of 
plano pleces, 

lhe audience was large, and showed in- 
terest in the explanatory remarks with 
which everything on the program was pref- 
aced. ‘The first number was a suite move- 
ment by Rameau, orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl, and entitled “lhe Hen,” from the 
quaint attempts at musical translation of 
the fowl’s cackling. A Lully minuet writ 


ten as part of the incidental music for 
Molhere’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” fol- 
lowed. The nineteenth century composi 
tions consisted of the “Queen Mab” 
scherzo of Berlioz, the overture to “Mig- 
non” and the slow movement from 
Gounod’s little symphony for woodwind 
and horns. Special mention should be 


made of the work of the string body in 
the filmy Berlioz scherzo, a movement 
which gives a notable illustration of the 
power of ingenious scoring to cover over 
sins of melodic omission. 

(he six numbers from the suite written 
by Debussy for his little daughter have 
little of interest to offer, and emphasize 
the weakness of his melodic invention even 
in pieces of so simple a type. The most 
interesting is the “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” 
in which he has attempted to reconcile a 
slightly syncopated four-four rhythm to 
some of his own harmonic peculiarities. 


MISS KEYES WITH 
PAUR'S ORCHESTRA 


Contralto Appears to Good Ad- 
vantage in Pittsburg—Tina 
Lerner Next Soloist 


24.—The Pittsburg Or- 
contralto so- 





PitrspurG, Jan. 
chestra and Margaret Keyes, 
loist, pleased large audiences at last week’s 
the orchestra at Car- 


pair of concerts of 


negie Music Hall. It was in the beautiful 
aria “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” that Miss Keyes’s voice was dis- 


Her numbers, 
from Brahms, Richard Strauss and Rach- 
maninoff, with piano accompaniment, were 
given with a reassuring and satisfying ef- 


played to best advantage 


fect. As an extra number, and one of the 
numerous encores, she sang “How Would 
You Like to Go Up in a Swing?” 


The orchestra numbers included Richard 
Strauss’s “Death and _ Transfiguration,” 
played with great brilliancy. The same can 
be said of George Schumann's “Variations 
and Fugue on a Merry Theme.” Dvorak’s 
symphony from “The New World” was, 
however, the principal orchestral number, 
and the audience was demonstrative as to 
the symphony, which was played with great 
expression and feeling. 

Tina Lerner, the gifted Russian pianist, 
will be the soloist for the Mendelssohn 
Male Choir, which is to give its second 
concert of the season at Carnegie Music 
Hall February 3. The choir will sing as a 
special number Mendelssohn's cantata, “To 
the Sons of Art.” 


Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, a well-known 
Pittsburg soprano, has been engaged to 
make a month’s Southern Chautauqua tour 


in Florida, during February and March. 
Dallmeyer Russell’s historical piano re- 
cital last Monday night, at his studio in 
Ivy street, brought out a large audience. 
\ir. Russell played the Schumann Fantasia 


in C Major to splendid adv: ve as well 
as two Paderewski works, “Capriccio” and 
“Theme and Variations.” Be. Ge ae 


BUSONI PLAYS WITH 
ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


His Wonderful Rendering of Liszt E 
Flat Concerto Chiefly Impresses 
His Audience 


St. Paut, Jan. 20.—The third largest 
house of the season greeted the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter H. Rothwell, 
conductor, and Ferruccio Busoni, the assist- 
ing soloist, at the sixth symphony concert 
of the season. 

Kor the first time, the orchestra played 
a Haydn symphony, the “Military,” and 
played it with the grace and delicate finish 
of the well-trained orchestra that it is. 
The Prelude to Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and 
the Rhapsody “Espana,” by Chabrier, were 
the remaining orchestral numbers. 

Busoni demonstrated his wonderful capa- 
bilities as a Liszt player in a superb per- 
formance of the E Flat Concerto, in which 
the orchestra did fine work also. Power 
of force in reserve dominated the pianist’s 
work and gave to it dignity and repose. 
Marvelous beauty of tone and wonderfully 
sustained rhythmic and dynamic effects in 
the Chopin A Flat Polonaise held the at- 
tention and aroused concentrated interest 
and splendid enthusiasm, but it is as a 
Liszt player that Busoni will be remem- 
bered as pre-eminent among the great pian- 
ists heard in St. Paul. P. bo G oe 





Mrs. Doré Lyon Bankrupt 


Mrs. Doré Lyon, well known in women’s 
clubs of New York, and a former vice- 
president of the Rubinstein Club, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, alleging liabilities 
of $503,246 and only nominal assets. Her 
money, which came from an inheritance of 
more than a million dollars, was lost main- 
ly in publishing ventures. 
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HIS IMPRESSION OF 
AMERICA, IN MUSIC 


Carl Pohlig’s New Suite Reflects 
Various Phases of Life in 
This Country 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 24.—Carl Pohlig, the 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
just brought out his “Impressions of Amer- 
ica” in the form of a Suite, which has made 





a vivid impression on all who have heard 
it, since it is irresistibly cheerful, poetic and 
inspiring. 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with this new work of the conductor's, 
which is given for the first time, that Amer- 
ica seems to make a more vivid impression 
on the great composers and conductors who 
come from Bohemia than it does on any 
of their brethren who from other 
parts of Europe. Dvorak, also a Bohemian, 
had not been here very long before he was 
moved to write the great symphony, “From 
the New World,” and his quartet, which 
also depicts his impressions of America. In 
these works he had a theory of utilizing 
negro folksongs as the basis of composi- 
tion, with what success all musical people 
know. 

Mr. Pohlig, though he has very carefully 
studied the Indian and negro so-called in- 
digenous folk music, in this suite has not 
made any effort to force the theory that 
any composition reflecting American li‘e 
should be based on these melodies. In- 
stead, he has simply let the music express 
itself naturally in an absolute manner. The 
suite consists of four movements: At home, 
in the streets, Sunday morning in the coun- 
try, at the ball (waltz). Every one of these 
is marked by the most striking melodic and 
rhythmic effects, and each tells its own 
story most characteristically, 

“At Home” has that suggestion of that 
tune and song that makes one feel the 
beauty of American home life, which many 
foreigners, rushing through the country to 
write books about it, never understand, 
while in “In the Streets” Mr. Pohlig has 
caught the gayety, the hopefulness and the 
real jollity of American crowds enjoying 
themselves, young and old, at play, with 
the ever-abounding cheerfulness that visit- 
ors find so characteristic of Americans. 

The slow movement, “Sunday Morning in 
the Country,” is very poetic and solemnly 
beautiful, both suggesting the atmosphere 
of rest and quiet, as well as the emotions 
aroused by the loveliness of the American 
country side hereabouts, which never fails 
to make the most vivid impression on sym- 
pathetic travelers. 

This movement is in striking contrast to 
the “Finale,” “At the Ball,” which is de- 
veloped as a waltz of the most haunting 
character, with the orchestral instruments 
making piquant effects which suggest an 
actual ball in full swing and an evening's 
enjoyment of the most delightful character. 

The Suite is very spontaneous, and seems 
as if it could not help being written, and it 
successfully interprets the impressions that 
the American spirit has made on another 
one of the long line of Bohemian compos 
ers who have put the musical world here in 
their debt. 

Mr. Pohlig produced this week, for the 
first time in America, Fritz Volbach’s great 
Symphony in B Minor. Volbach is known 
to the Philadelphia musical people by rea 
son of his superb chorus for mixed voices, 
“The Page and the King’s Daughter,” pro- 
duced here by Louis Kommenich, conductor 
of the Junger Mannerchor. His fame in 
Germany rests on his choral works and 
two symphonic poems, “Once Upon a Time 
There Were Two Children of a King,” and 
“Old Heidelberg,” but the symphony is his 
master work and created a sensation when 
produced last Spring by Max Schillings, 
Pohlig’s successor at Stuttgart. J. S. M. 


come 





MME. SAMAROFF IN MAINE 


Portland Applauds Her Playing—Miss 
Moody Gives Recitals 
PortLanp, Me., Jan. 24.—Olga Samaroff 
gave a recital at Kotschmer Hall on Fri 
day evening, under the local direction of 


Evelyn Beatrice Paige, of Boston. Her 
program—a splendidly chosen one—com- 
prised numbers by Mozart, Beethoven, 


Schumann, Chopin, MacDowell, Liszt and 
Rachmaninoff. Her playing stirred her 
hearers to unwonted displays of enthusi- 
asm, and her extraordinary intellectual 
gifts and superb poise enabled her to give 
a recital which from first to last was abso- 
lutely flawless. 

Helen Gertrude Moody, who has recently 


returned from a year’s study with Isador 
Phillipps, of Paris, gave two recitals on 
Monday afternoon, January 17, at her home. 
She was assisted by Margaret Louise Wil- 
son, violinist, and James Austin Bartlett 
reader, both of Brunswick, Me. The re 
citals were highly successful, and the pro 
grams included such numbers as Grieg’s I 
Major Violin Sonata and his “Holberg 
Suite,” a Chopin Scherzo and some Liszt 
and Debussy compositions. M. B. 


PEABODY STUDENTS IN 
PIANO-’CELLO RECITAL 


Organist Klein Honored in Baltimore by 
Churchgoers—“Aida” Given at the 
Lyric 


BALTIMORE, Jan, 24.—An interesting re- 
cital was given at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Wednesday afternoon, by advanced 
students under Ernest Hutcheson and Bart 
Wirtz. The participants in piano were Car- 
lotta Heller, Mary Virginia Ward, Selma 
Rosenheim, Anne M. A. Hull, Henrietta 
Straus and Carline Hirsh. Joel Belov, 
‘cellist, played Servais’s “O Cara Memoria,” 
fantasie for ‘cello. P 

John A. Klein, organist and choirmaster 
of St. John’s German Lutheran Church, 
celebrated his tenth anniversary at the 
church last Sunday. The congregation pre 
sented him with a silver loving-cup. 

Agnes Zimmisch gave an organ recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory Sunday after- 
noon before an audience that packed tle 
concert hall. She was assisted by Harry 








Sokolove, violinist. Both artists received 
a hearty reception. 
Verdi's “Aida” was magnificently pro- 


duced at the Lyric Wednesday evening. Th» 
principal roles were sung by Johanna Gad- 
ski, Leo Slézak and Marianne Flauhaut, 
who aroused great enthusiasm. There was 
a very large attendance, many being obliged 
to stand. “La Gioconda” will be given here 
February 2, with Emmy Destinn, Enrico 
Caruso and Pasquale Amato in the princi- 
pal roles. Arturo Toscanini will be the con- 


ductor. W. J. R. 


AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 





Roma D. Hempstead’s Vocal Recital and 
Other Concerts 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 26.—Roma D. 
Hempstead gave a vocal recital in the con- 
cert hall of the Library of Congress last 
week, accompanied by Katharine McNeal, 
while Lee Crandall played violin obbligatos 
to several of her selections, and also fur- 
nished solo numbers. Mrs. Hempstead has 
a beautiful voice. At a recent meeting of 
the Persian-American Association, under 
the patronage of the Persian Minister, Miss 
McNeal played in a manner which called 
forth much applause. The Persian Minister 
is an enthusiastic patron of music. 

The first meeting of the Von Unschuld 
Club for the new year took place last Fri- 
day at the Von Unschuld University of 
Music, Several pupils made their initial 
bow with success. 

On Friday last the Heinrich Hammer 
Symphony Orchestra was heard in_ its 
fourth concert of the Beethoven Cycle 
series, this time presenting the Sixth and 
Eighth Symphonies. An improvement was 
noted in the organization, and the com- 
poser was interpreted in an_ intelligent 
manner. W. H. 


MISS KOENEN IN BALTIMORE 





Dutch Contralto Receives an Ovation 
After Song Recital 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 24.—Tilly Koenen, the 
Dutch contralto, captivated an audience that 
filled the Peabody Conservatory hall at her 
recital Friday afternoon. Her program con- 
sisted of German, Italian and English songs, 
which were masterfully rendered. She was 
enthusiastically recalled at the conclusion 
of each group of songs, and several were 
repeated. Her English songs were Ronald’s 
“Sunbeams,” which she was obliged to re- 
peat, and Mallinson’s “Baby.” Her pro- 
gram included three Dutch “Nursery 
Rhymes,” which were highly pleasing. At 
the conclusion of her program Miss Koenen 
was tendered an ovation, and was obliged 
to give two encores. Bernard Tabbernal 
was at the piano, and he gave fine support 
to the distinguished singer. W. J. R. 





Mr. Clements Writing New Comic Opera 


A new comic opera will be presented by 
the West Side Y. M. C. A. in New York 
during the first week in April. H. Loren 
Clements, who wrote the opera produced 
last year, is now at work on this new score. 
Among the numerous musical productions 
written by Mr. Clements, the mest popular 
ones are “A Virginian Romance,” “Quest 
of the Gypsy” and “The Boy She Left 
Behind Her.” 


BOSTON OPERA CO. 
NOW IN ST. LOUIS 


Big Advance Sale Indicates a 
Brilliant Week——Orchestra 
Back From Tour 


Sr, Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—It is doubtful if 
there has ever been such an advance sale of 
seats in this city as has been experienced 
this week by the Boston Opera Company. 
They open here this evening in “Aida,” and 
will: remain a week, giving a varied réper- 
toire. From all indications the season will 
be the best, both from an artistic and finan- 
cial standpoint, that has been given here 
in some time. The sale opened Monday 
morning, and by evening the receipts had 
exceeded $16,000. 

It is an unusual occurrence for an artist 
of world-renown to appear here in private 
recital, but a very exclusive audience, as 
the guests of Mrs. John T. Davis, had the 
pleasure of hearing Mme. Liza Lehmann 
and a small concert company appear here 
on Tuesday evening last. Mme. Lehmann 
played her own accompaniment to her own 
songs. She was assisted by a quartet com- 
posed of Inez Barbour, soprano; Miss Pal- 
grave-Turner, contralto; Berrick von Nor- 
den, tenor, and Frederick Hastings, basso. 
They rendered Mme. Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden.” Master Albert Hole, a so- 
prano, also assisted. It is reported that ne- 
gotiations for Mme. Lehmann’s appearance 
here with the Morning Choral Club fell 
through on account of the price for her 
appearance being too high. A great many 
of the local music lovers were disappointed. 

Director Max Zach of the Symphony 
Society has been confined to his room at 
the Jefferson Hotel for the past week, suf- 
fering from a slight ailment. 

The Symphony Orchestra arrived in this 
city last Sunday morning from their first 
road tour, which took them as far West as 
Topeka, Kan. The tour, from a financial 
standpoint, was quite a success, and much 
better than was anticipated. It has resulted 
in several of the towns which were visited 
asking for return engagements. Strange to 
say, the houses in the smaller cities were 
the best, and it is estimated that over 300 
people were turned away from the evening 
performance at Lexington, Mo. The only 
light house to speak of was at Hannibal, 
Mo., which is so close to this city that many 
of the residents come here for their mu- 
sical entertainment. The orchestra will ap- 
pear here on Wednesday evening at the sec- 
ond Beethoven concert, and Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon regular subscrip- 
tion concerts, with an all-Wagner program. 
David Montagnon is still touring the South, 
and reports excellent bookings for the 
Spring tour. Loudon Charlton, the man- 
ager, is here, and will remain until after the 
next pair of concerts. 

An appreciative audience filled the Mu- 
sical Arts Hall Friday evening to hear the 


“Sonata Evening” for piano and violin. The 
program was given by E. Prang Stamm, 
assisted by Guido Parisi, violinist, and Mrs. 
A. I. Epstwin, soprano. The numbers were 
well rendered and were varied. 

It is understood that St. Louis will per 
haps have an opera company. It is now 
being formed by Carl Becker. It is the in- 
tention to recruit the most prominent and 
best vocal talent in the city and study and 
perform a number of the standard works in 
English at popular prices. If successful 
locally, the company will tour the West 
and Southwest. 

The Rubinstein Club presented an inter- 
esting program last Tuesday evening at 
Becker's Hall before a very enthusiastic 
audience, H. W. C. 


MUSIC IN COLUMBUS 





Cincinnati Orchestra to Give Another 
Pair of Concerts Next Month 


Cotumsus, O., Jan. 24.—The dates set 
for the two appearances of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in Columbus are 
Monday evening, February 28, and Mon- 
day evening, March 28. The board of man- 
agers for the Columbus concerts are Mrs. 
William King Rogers, Mrs. Dan Laws 
Smith, Mrs. Harry P. Wolfe, Mrs, Walter 
Wood Brown and Mrs. Charles Franklin 
Clarke. Leopold Stokowski left a long line 
of followers here, who upon his departure 
set to work to secure another pair of con- 
certs. Never has a conductor so impressed 
the public of Ohio’s capital. 

In Memorial Hall, Sunday night, there 
was an interesting presentation of the music 
of an operetta written by two Columbus 
men. The poem, “The Naiad,” written by 
Raymond Zirkle, has been set very beauti- 
fully by Clarence Metcalf. Frederick L. 
Neddermeyer, with his concert band, Ar 
thur Shannon, and Edna Fox, interpreted 
the music. 

Thursday evening in Chillicothe, O., 
Dolores Reedy-Maxwell, Mary Hissem de 
Moss, Joseph Schencke and Oley Speaks, 
accompanied by Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn 
Mills, will give “In a Persian Garden” and 
a group of songs by each singer. 

H. B. S. 





Elman and Boston Symphony in Hart- 
ford 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 22.—Mischa EI- 
man’s powers were revealed at their best 
when the young violinist played here last 
Monday night with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The orchestra also played mag- 
nificently, and Tschaikowsky’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra was given a memor- 
able rendition. | ae ae os 





Henriette Michelson’s Recital 


Henriette Michelson, the young pianist 
who for the past two years has been study- 
ing with Harold Bauer in Paris, will be 
heard in a recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
February 11, at three o'clock, giving the 
following program: 

Beethoven, Sonata Appassionata; César Franck, 
Prelude, Aria and inale; Goetschius, Two 
Mazurk@s: Schumann, “Des Abends,” “In der 


Nacht,” “‘Traumeswirren”; Brahms, Variations on 
a Paganini Theme. 








LILLA ORMOND’S SUCCESS IN CONCERT WORK 








Boston, Jan. 24.—Lilla Ormond, the 
young Boston contralto who has made such 
a pronounced success in her public work 
during the past few seasons, is to be one 
of the artists who will leave New York 
Wednesday for Cuba, where they will give 
a series of concerts in Havana, following 
which Miss Ormond, in company with Pe- 
pito Arriola, the boy pianist, will make a 
short tour of the provinces of Cuba. Others 
in the party will include Mme. Jomelli, so- 
prano; Frederico Carasa, the tenor, and 
Myron W. Whitney, Jr., bass. The pro- 
grams for the concerts will be made up 
largely of operatic solos, duets, trios and 
quartets, and the tour promises to be one 
of noteworthy importance. 

Miss Ormond is one of the young Ameri- 
can singers who has made a secure position 
for herself with music lovers and critics 
throughout America. She spent all of last 
Summer in Europe, and sang many times 
in London during the Spring season and in 
Berlin, Dresden, Paris and other cities. Her 
success in Europe was particularly gratify- 
ing, in view of the fact that her musical 
training has been secured exclusively in 
America. 

It was in London, at her first recital, that 
R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, 
heard her, and immediately made arrange- 
ments to become her manager for her 
present American tour. Her numerous en- 
gagements this season in recitals and con- 
certs have demonstrated even more con- 
clusively than in past seasons her popular- 


ity with the musical public. In company 
with Master Arriola she gave a Boston re- 
cital in December, at which she was par- 
ticularly successful, and following whic' 
she was complimented most highly by the 
critics for her ability as an interpreter of 
songs. Earlier in the season she sang at a 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
at a private musicale at De Koven’s home. 
She also appeared at concerts in Springfield 
and Freemont, O., and sang with great suc- 
cess at a concert in Chicago a week ago. 
Later this season Miss Ormond will prob- 
ably sing in Canada, where she made a tre- 
mendous success last season, and from 
which place she has had many requests for 
return engagements. 

Several of Campbell-Tipton’s English 
songs have appeared on Miss Ormond’s 
programs this season as a result of her 
meeting the composer in Paris last Sum- 
mer. She did a number of these songs with 
Mr. Campbell-Tipton, and also a number of 
French songs with prominent composers, 
and these, too, have found a place on her 
programs during the season. For two 
months during the Summer Miss Ormond 
and her sister had a studio in the Latin 
quarter in Paris, and after their return 
from Cauterets they stayed for some time 
at a hotel on the south side of the Seine. 
She hopes to return to Europe next Sum- 
mer to fill engagements and for pleasure 
travel. Miss Ormond has sung many times 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
with other important orchestras and choral 
organizations in this country. DA. we Ee 
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RUSSIAN PROGRAM 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Local Symphony Orchestra Plays 
Interesting Music—Sessions’s 
Organ Recitals 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Jan. 18—The latest 
program by the local symphony orchestra 
was one of Russian composition, though 
there were but few composers represented. 

Tschaikowsky headed the list with his 
First Symphony and Concerto for violin, 
opus 35. The program was opened with Ip- 
politow-Ivanow’s “Caucasus Sketches” 
suite, and was closed with Sibelius’s tone 
poem, “Finlandia.” 

An hour and a quarter of Tschaikowsky 
was a good-sized test to put to the average 
attendant of concerts, even of symphony 
concerts—but the inherent beauty of the 
Russian master’s works held the large au- 
dience throughout. 

Placing the Ippolitow suite first was like 
starting a banquet with a course of deli- 
cately flavored confectionery and_ spiced 
sweet cakes. It is one of the most charac- 
teristic works ever presented on these pro- 
grams, full of deft touches of rhythm and 
characteristic treatments of tone color. 

The Sibelius tone poem was not a stran 
ger to the local symphony goers, but it is al- 
ways welcome. Its variegated tone colors 
and at times glittering effects made it a 
good closing number. 

Arnold Krauss was the 





soloist of this 





“Musical America’s” Los Angeles Correspondent Explains Why Music Is at a Tem- 
porary Standstill in His City 


concert. He has been for a decade the con- 
certmeister of the orchestra—a quiet, unas- 
suming man, whose musical worth is all out 
of proportion to his assertiveness. He 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto in a 
style that evinced the fact that a musician 
can grow in breadth and largeness even 
after he has reached middle age and is 
ready to lean back on a competency. 
Archibald Sessions’s current organ re 
cital program is an excellent example of 
what that sterling young organist is doing 
every two weeks for the musical atmos 
phere of Los Angeles. He has given sev- 


eral score of such programs, and is the one 
lone organist who does this much in the 
city for the organ cult. His assistant on 
this program was Adolph Pfannkuchen, 
baritone. The program read as follows: 
Prelude to “‘Lohengrin,’”’ Wagner; “Scenes from 
Marionette Life,”” (“Scéne d'amour”) “Wedding 
Feast,” “‘Bridegroom’s Song,’’ “Wedding Proces 
sion,” by Alonzo Stone; variations on a Scotch 


air, Dudley Buck; baritone solo, “God My Father 
Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me?” (from “The Seven 


Last Words of Christ,” fourth word), Dubois; 
“Coronation March,” from “‘Le Prophéte,”’ Meyer 
beer. ‘ 

W. F. G. 





CHICAGO’S SEASON OF BOSTON OPERA 


Director Russell Provides Windy City with Two Weeks of Noteworthy 
Productions—Artistic and Financial Success 


Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—The large audience 
assembled in the Auditorium on Monday 
evening to witness the auspicious opening 
of the second week of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company’s Chicago season not only 
demonstrated the public’s increasing inter- 
est in this organization, but also indicated 
the desire for grand opera itself. 

“Carmen” was the opera, and it afforded 
an opportunity for Constantino, Baklanoff, 
Maria Gay and Alice Nielsen to repeat 
their triumphs of its first week. 

Maria Gay again interpreted the role of 
Carmen, and her conception’ of the charac 
ter is consistent throughout. She reveals in 
Carmen a woman of lower instincts, sim 
ply a Gipsy among Gipsies, whose animal 
nature governs her soul, and in whom the 
gratification of whims and selfish desires is 
the controlling passion without the excuse 
of following the dictates of an inner law of 
the heart peculiar to herself. ’ 

Constantino displayed his remarkable 
voice and ability as an actor. His work 
was entirely up to the high standard he has 
so consistently maintained, and his singing 
of the Flower Song in the second act so 
delighted the audience that he was obliged 
to repeat the number in order to satisfy the 
insistent demand for an encore. 

George Baklanoff was an uncommon 
Escamillo in some respects. He omitted 
strenuousness in his interpretation and gave 
Escamillo an air of calm self-reliance. 
Vocally, Mr. Baklanoff was equal to every 
requirement. 

Alice Nielsen was a lovely Micaela, and 
sang the aria in the third act in an effect- 
ive manner with a clear and beautiful voice. 

On Tuesday evening Lydia Lipkowska 
took the title role in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and the impression she made upon 
her auditors was indeed most favorable, 
yet later in the week she achieved an even 
greater triumph. She was supported in the 
other parts by Constantino, Virginia Pierce, 
Rudolfo Fornari, Robert Vanni, Giuseppe 
Perini and Ernesto Giaccone. 

Wednesday afternoon Puccini’s “La Bo- 
heme” was given, with the following cast: 
Mimi, Alice Nielsen: Musetta, Eugenia 


Bronskaja; Rodolfo, Constantino; Colline, 
Mardones: Schaunard, Pulcini;: Alcindoro 
and Benoit, Tavecchia; Un Doganiere, 


Howard White; Parpignol, C. Stroesco. 

Wednesday evening “Il Trovatore” 
brought out a large audience, which en 
joyed the familiar airs of this opera, in 
which the following artists appeared: Car- 
tica as Manrico, Césare Formichi as Count 
de Luna, Giuseppe Perini as Ferrando, Er- 
nesto Giaccone as Ruiz, Celestina Bonin 
segna as Leonora, Virginia Pierce as /nez, 
and Rosa Olitzka as Azucena. 

On Thursday evening the greatest artis- 
tic success of the week was seen when 
Lydia Lipkowska sang in “La Traviata” as 
Violetta. A beautiful face, a graceful fig- 
ure and a wonderful voice are nature’s 
gifts to Lipkowska, and to these she adds 


the enhancement of her own charming per 
sonality. Those who heard her were fortu 
nate indeed, and will long cherish a re- 
membrance of her rare art. As on Tues 
day, she was supported by Constantino, who 
shared with her the applause of the evening. 
The other parts were in the care of compe- 
tent artists, and in all respects the perform- 
ance was the artistic success of the entire 
week. 

On Friday evening the audience com- 
pletely filled the auditorium, emphasizing 
the great popularity of the Wagnerian op 
eras. “Lohengrin” was given with a mag- 
nificent setting. Jane Osborne-Hannah, for- 
merly a resident of Chicago, sang the part 
of Elsa. Her work was a most gratifying 
surprise, and she was the recipient of much 
applause, which was freely given not alone 
by reason of Chicago’s interest in her, but 
as a just recognition of her achievement. 
George Baklanoff scored his greatest suc- 
cess in this opera in the role of Telramund. 
His qualifications, both as vocalist and 
actor, make him eminently satisfactory in 
all his roles. 

Rosa Olitzka and Howard White gave 
convincing interpretations of their charac- 
ters, Ortrud and Koenig Heinrich. 

“Madam Bvtterfly” attracted one of the 
largest, as well as one of the most exclu- 
sive, audiences of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany’s season at the Auditorium Saturday 
afternoon. 

Director Russell displayed rare judgment 
in the selection of his principals for this 
performance. Alice Nielsen, in the title 
role, measured up to the full requirements 
of the part of Cio Cio San. She has in 
many ways improved in her work since her 
late appearance in this city, both vocally 
and histrionically. Two instances in which 
her art was demonstrated to exceptional 
advantage were the due with Pinkerton at 
the close of the first act, and the closing 
scene of the second act with the maid 
Suzuki, which was full of charms and in- 
spiration. Enzo Leliva, as Pinkerton, 
showed marked improvement over his Don 
José in “Carmen” earlier in the week. 

On Saturday evening there occurred a 
double bill, “Lakmé,” which was given by 
special request, and “I Pagliacci.” In the 
former the singers were Lydia Lipkowska, 


fettina Freeman, Elena Kirmes, Virginia 
Pierce, Elvira Leveroni, Paul Bourrillon, 
Giusto Nivette and Rodolfo Fornari. “Pag 
liacci” brought forth Marguerite Sylva. 
Carlo Cartica, George Baklanoff, Attilio 
Pulcini, Ernesto Giaconne and Roberto 
Vanni. 


It would, perhaps, prove difficult to find 
a chorus that could in appearance and ac- 
tion fully meet the diversified requirements 
of operas covering the wide range of those 
presented, yet the work of this chorus re 
veals the touch of preparation under the di- 
rection of competent hands. The directors 
for the season, Arnoldo, Conti, Wallace. 
Goodrich and Arturo Luzzatti, were at all 
times intelligent and artistic in their read 


ings of the scores, and the orchestra re 
sponded with a beautiful ensemble on all 
occasions. 

Director Russell is to be congratulated 
upon the taste displayed in his stage set- 
tings, as they lost nothing by comparison 
with former productions of opera, the 
charm of whose music deserves added love- 
liness from its surrounding, and in sum 
ming up the season of sixteen performances 
by the Boston Opera Company, it is grati 
fying to note that they were entirely suc 
cessful both artistically and, strange as it 
may seem, financially. Mr. Russell is un 
doubtedly in a happy frame of mind re 
garding the results. G. R. E. 


WILL GO TO METROPOLITAN 


Dufranne’s Contract with Hammerstein 
Not to Be Renewed 


Hector Dufranne, Oscar Hammerstein’s 
French baritone, will not sing with the 
Manhattan Opera Company after this sea 
son, but will follow the example of Ales 
sandro Bonci, Andrea de Segurola, Adamo 
Didur and others by transferring his al 
legiance to the Metropolitan company. Mr. 
Dufranne’s three-year contract with Mr. 
Hammerstein ends this season, and the 
singer has stated definitely that he has 
signed an agreement with Mr. Dippel, of 
the Metropolitan. 

“T shall not sing for 
for the reason that he has too few roles 
to give me,” said. Mr. Dufranne, “and an 
artist must sing often or lose his reputa- 
tion. At the same time, I have the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Hammerstein, and we 
are the best of friends.” 

Mr. Dufranne will appear with the new 
Chicago Opera Company, of which Cleo 
fonte Campanini is to be musical director 

It is stated that the Metropolitan com 
pany will enlarge its French répertoire next 
year, and that many roles may thus also 
be open to him. Productions of Xavier 
Leroux’s opera comique, “Le Chemineau,” 
the leading part of which Mr. Dufranne 
created in Paris; of “Solange,” “Quo Va 
dis,” in which the baritone role is the most 
prominent; Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe 
Bleu,” Ravel's “L’ Heure Espagnole,” Char 
pentier’s “La Vieu du Poéete,” three new 
operas of Debussy, and “La Reine Fia- 
mette” are in contemplation. 

Incidentally, it is probable that the Met 
ropolitan company will engage a French 
soprano, or possibly two, for next season. 
Mme. Chénal, of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
and Marguerite Carré, wife of the director 
of the same organization, are possibilities. 


Mr. Hammerstein 





Boston Artists in Foxboro Concert 

Focporo, MAss., Jan. 24.—Bertha Wes 
shoeft Swift, soprano, assisted by Florence 
Belcher, reader; Edith Lynwood Winn, 
violin, and Margaret Gorham, piano, all 
of Boston, gave a concert in the Baptist 
Church last Tuesday evening. Miss Swift 
gave children’s songs from her excellent 
programs recently given in Boston; Miss 
telcher entertained with story telling, ac 
companied by the violin and piano, and 
Miss Gorham played a group of piano solos 
by Schumann, MacDowell and Chopin. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
IN BOSTON CONGERT 


Mischa Elman and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes Among the Week’s 
Concert-Givers 


Boston, Jan. 23.—At the symphony con- 
certs Brahms’s Concerto for Violin and 
Violoncello, with played, 
after an interval of Mr. 
Schroeder and Mr. over- 
ture, “Rob Roy,” was performed for the 


orchestra, was 


some years, by 
Hess. Berlioz’s 
first time in 
dous homage to Nietzsche, “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” 
time in as many seasons to the great joy of 


3oston, and Strauss’s stupen 


was given for the second 
the majority, at least, of the Symphony au 
dience, which highly relishes Mr. Fiedler’s 
strong propensity in that direction.. 

Mr. Schroeder is always the great musi- 
cian, the finished and artistic virtuoso. He 
played with the utmost breadth and ear- 
nestness, and Mr. Hess gave a brilliant, if 
rather overbearing, performance of the vio- 
lin part of the concerto. Both musicians 
were heartily applauded. The Berlioz over- 
ture was by no means uninteresting, though 
it is an early work, and Berlioz himself 


knew enough to utilize what was worth 
while in it for the “Harold” symphony. 
There is the sure hand and the extreme 


originality in the instrumentation and more 
than one harmonic progression, the bold 
statement of the themes, the ardor of a 
young man writing for all he is worth—and 
that is not a little. if only there be sincerity 
and ideas behind the pen. 

Mischa Elman played in Symphony Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon. There were a great 
many students and musicians present. In 
fact, such an audience as should and prob 
ably did inspire the performer to his best. 
Seldom has even Mr. Elman plaved so bril 
liantly, with such fire and individuality, as 
on this occasion, 

On Monday evening Evangeline Hiltz, a 
coloratura soprano, gave interesting and 
efficient performances of songs by Hen- 
schel, Lang, Tosti, MacDowell, David, 
Hahn, Chaminade, Hue, Hascall, and the 
old Italian ‘song, “Veneziana.” Miss Glea- 
son, violinist, played the andante and the 
finale of the Mendelssohn concerto, and 
other pieces by Sinding, D’Ambrosio, and 
Brahms. M. FE. Packard, flutist: Mrs. Wil 
bur F. Hascall and Gertrude Belcher, ac 
companists, assisted. Miss Hiltz has a 
voice of light and pleasing quality. which 
she employs with care and_ intelligence. 
Miss Gleason played with enthusiasm and 
was pleasantly received, as was Mr. Pack 
ard with his flute obbligatos 

The second concert in this city this sea- 
son by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes took 
place at Jordan Hall on Thursday, the 
20th. The program, of vunusual interest, 
was as follows: Sonata in C Minor, Grieg; 
Sonata in G Major, Beethoven; Sonata in 
A, César Franck: Romance, Leopold Dam- 
rosch. As in New York, these chamber 
coneerts are unusually attractive occasions 
for musicians, and all of those who appre 
ciate such intelligent and finely balanced 
performances. O. D. 


STUDY BEETHOVEN’S “NINTH” 





People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club 
Makes Gratifying Progress 
The People’s Svmphony Avrxiliarv Club 


will devote an entire even‘ne to Beethoven 
at its third orchestral concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the night of February 25s. Heinrich 
Gebhard will be the pianist. The club is 
making a special study of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, and at this concert the 
second and third movements will le played 
and analyzed. The other Beethoven num 
bers on the program are the Egmont Over 
ture, Piano Concerto, No. 5, Polonaise, op 


8 and Turkish March from “Ruins of 
Athens.” 
The membership of the club includes 


many Eastsiders. Franz X. Arens is musi 
cal director, and some of the artists who 
have appeared this season at club evenings 
are the Kneisel Quartet and the Ade'e Mar 
gulies Trio. The Olive Mead Quartet will 
play for the club at Cooper Union on Feb 
ruary 22 

At a concert on Monday night the Adele 
Margulies Trio played Mendelssohn's Trio 
in D Minor, op. 49, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Trio in A Minor, op. 50. Elizabeth Har- 
grove was the pianist, and gave a group of 
piano solos representing the romantic per- 


iod, including compositions by Schubert, 
Weber and Mendelssohn. 
Felix Lamond, organist of Trinity 


Paul’s Chapel, 


Chapel, gave a recital at St 
Tuesday after- 


Columbia University, on 
noon, January 18. 
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Dorothy Lethbridge, pianist, roused the 
critics of Newark, O., to admiring ecstasies 
in her concert there early this month. 

* * * 


Edith Moxom Gray, pianist, was soloist 
at the popular concert by the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra on January 16. 

* * * 

Ethel Batchelor Bailie, of Pittsburg, for 
whom a bright future is predicted, is in 
New York, studying under Mrs. Clarence 
E. Eddy, wife of the well-known organist. 

* * * 

Ethelia M. Averman gave a piano fre- 
cital at the Conservatory of Music, in Pitts- 
burg, Monday night. She is just home 
from study with De Motta, of Berlin. 

* * * 


The Milwaukee Auditorium management 
has begun a series of Sunday afternoon and 
evening concerts by John C. Weber and his 
band, with Blanche Mehaffey, soprano, so- 
loist. 

+ ~ o 

Eben H. Bailey has resigned his position 
at the Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Mass., where he has been or- 
ganist and director of music for fourteen 
years. 

* * * 

Arthur Shepherd, one of the faculty of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
gave a pianoforte recital in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, January 19, in conjunction with 
William Troupe, violinist, class ‘go. 

* a * 

The Washington College of Music (Se- 
attle, Wash.) has entered upon the second 
year of its career, and is prospects are of 
the brightest. Thoroughness has been the 
classroom motto. 

* * * 


Memphis had a week of grand opera last 
week, the Lombardi Opera Company pre- 
senting “Aida,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Lu- 
cia,” “Giaconda,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci” and “I] Trovatore.” 

* * ok ‘ 

The Monday Musical Club, of Buffalo, 
Mrs. Lillian J. Reed, director, had “an eve- 
ning with Grieg” at its third meeting this 
season, January 17, at Mrs, Reed’s home in 
Winters street, Buffalo. 

~ + = 


Mrs. Marion Vosburgh-Cotton, director 
of music at the State Normal School at La 
Crosse, Wis., has returned from her honey- 
moon trip and is again in complete charge of 
music at the school. 

* + + 

Mark Wisdom, organist of the Congre- 
gational Church of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Nell 
Field, pianist, and Marian Struble, child 
violinist, gave a recital at Shepherd, Mich., 


recently. 
a, ££ - 


Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs gave her 
first musicale, January 19, at her residence 
in Maple street, Providence. She obtained 
as artists Alice L. Ward, contralto, and 
Margaret E. Day, violinist. 

* +. 7 


The Wausau Choral Society presented 
the oratorio, “The Holy City,” at the Grand 
Opera House at Wausau, Mich., this week. 
Two performances were given by a chorus 
of 150 voices and an orchestra of fifteen 


pieces, 
* * * 


Anna Jewell, pianist, and Leo Schulz, 
cellist, will give a concert on the evening 
of February 20, in the ballroom of the 
apartment of Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, at the 
Hotel Ansonia, New York. They will be 
assisted by Marjorie Garfoote, of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company. 

+ * * 

On Saturday afternoon, January 29, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Maud Allan will 
give her second performance, assisted by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor. On this occasion 
Miss Allan will dance selections from Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Grieg and Strauss 

* * * 

The Gounod Choral Club of Buffalo, un- 
der the direction of William J. Sheehan, 
began its fifth season by a concert on Jan- 
uary 18. Eva Tugby, of Niagara Falls, who 
possesses a beautiful soprano voice, made 
her début at this concert. The club was 
also assisted by Mrs. Edwin Hipkiss, vio- 
linist, and Georgiana Crane, accompanist. 


The Sheboygan Musical of Sheboygan, 
Wis., recently gave an enjoyable program 
at the home of Mrs. W. R. Kowalke. The 
study of Indian music was taken up, and 
Indian musical selections were rendered by 
the Ladies’ Quartet and by several local 
singers. 

* = 6 

Grace Adele Frebey, a young pianist of 
Washington, D. C., has been engaged by 
Signor Campanari to accompany him in a 
coming concert tour. Miss Frebey has re- 
cently returned from an engagement with 


the noted singer in Cumberland, under 
Katie Wilson-Greene’s management. 
* * * 


An interesting program was offered at 
the organ recital held on January 16 at 
the College for Women, in Cleveland, O. 
Among the selections performed was an 
“Overture in F” by Faulkes, the adagio 
from Widor’s Symphony No. VI, a grand 
chorus by Lacroix, Lemaire’s Chanson 
d’Ete” and Shelley’s “Marche Militaire.” 

* * * 

The Thalia Mannerchor, of Baltimore, 
gave a concert January 11 at the Germania 
Mannerchor Hall, that city, in conjunction 
with members of the German Manner- 
chor. The program included a ’cello and 
piano duet by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Furth- 
maier. Francesca Voigt sang “Springtide,” 
by Reinhold Becker. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the officers of St. Ann’s 
Band of Woonsocket, R, I. on January 18, 
Edward W. Clifford was chosen leader to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent resig- 
nation of Eusebe Viau. Mr. Clifford has 
studied with John W. Yufts and George 
Chadwick, of Boston, and is the composer 
of several musical comedies. 

* * * 

Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Coming of 
the King,” was presented by the choir of 
Trinity Church, Washington, D. C., recent- 
ly, under the direction of Oscar F. Com- 
stock, who also presided at the organ. The 
soloists were Mrs. Charles Denhardt, so 
prano; Helen W. Bane, alto; Frederick 
Silders, tenor, and Frederick Fletcher, bass. 

* * * 

The concert at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., last week, was fur- 
nished by two young pianists of the Von 
Unschuld University of Music—Ethel Fish- 
er and Louis Potter—who revealed skill in 
execution as well as a temperamental ap- 
preciation of the compositions which they 
presented. 





*-_ * * 


Owing to the number of her private 
engagements in and near New York, Har- 
riette Cady has found it necessary to post- 
pone her Mendelssohn Hall appearance 
until a later date. She has played four 
times in Morristown, N. J., and has ap- 
peared at Mrs. Woodhull’s in Summerville, 
N. J., and at Cooper Union, New York, on 
November 28 last. 

* * + 

The Bach Choir of Montclair, N. J., has 
announced that it will repeat the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” next May. Rehearsals have 
already begun. Frank Taft is general di- 
rector, and Clarence Dickinson, director of 
music in Brick Church, New York, and 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
of New York, has been engaged to conduct 
the choirs and orchestra. 

* * + 

Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, of Buffalo, 
has been asked to accompany the Buffalo 
Orchestral Society to Hamilton, Ont., to 
assist in the Elgar Choir of that city on the 
first night of its festival, February 1. She 
will go as soloist at the special request of 
the Elgar Choir, and will sing the well- 
known aria from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
and Dalila.” 


* * * 


For the first time in Salt Lake City, Or- 
lando Morgan’s song cycle, “In Fairyland,” 
was sung there January 24, by the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church, assisted by 
an orchestra under the direction of George 
Skelton. The choir consists of Mrs. Jack 
Taylor, soprano; Edna Dwyer, contralto; 


Fred C. Graham, tenor; J. W. Curtiss, 
basso; Maud Thorn, organist. 
* 7 * 


An interesting lecture and song recital 
was given by Mrs. Enid La Mont, of Cran- 
ford, N. J., at the Arundell Club, Balti- 
more, Thursday afternoon, January 13. The 
lecture was on the subject “Folk Music in 


America,” and embraced folk songs of the 
Canadian, Esquimaux, Creoles, Cowboys, 
Spanish-Californias and others. Mrs. J. 
Hemsley Johnson assisted at the piano. 

* * *” 


In his last Sunday recital, January 23, 
Charles E. Clemens, organist and director 
of music of the Florence Harkness Memo- 
rial College for Women in Cleveland, 
played Mozart’s Grand Fantasie in F Mi- 
nor, Debat-Ponson’s Andante Seraphique, 
Faulkes’s Carillon in C, Macfarlane’s 
“Spring Song” and Hofmann’s “Wedding 
March.” 

* * * 

An enjoyable organ recital was given by 
Loraine Holloway, of Baltimore, at St. 
David’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Ro- 
land Park, Tuesday evening. Mr. Hollo- 
way is organist and choirmaster of the 
church. The program consisted entirely of 
ancient and modern Christmas music. Mr. 
Holloway was assisted by St. David’s choir 
of thirty-six men and boys. 

* * * 

The Schubert Oratorio Society of New- 
ark, N. J., gave the second in its series of 
four concerts for this season in that city 
on January 21. The program included “The 
Sun Worshippers,” a cantata by Arthur 
Goring-Thomas, an “Elegy” by Joachim 
Raff, a “Hymn to Music” by Dudley Buck 
and Beethoven’s septet for piano and wind 
instruments. Gertrude Savage was the solo 
pianist. 

oe 

Liza Lehmann’s “Alice in Wonderland” 
was sung for the first time in America 
at the concerts given on January 6, under 
the direction of James S. Ford, at the 
Trinity School House, St. John. Mr. Ford 
was the first to bring before the Canadian 
public the cycle “In a Persian Garden,” it 
having been brought to him by his former 
rector, the Rev. John de Seyres, a nephew 
of Edward Fitzgerald. 

ow es 

Union Springs, Ala., has an unusual pro- 
portion of musical talent and appreciation, 
as was demonstrated by the large audience 
which assembled on the evening of January 
3, at the Methodist Church, for a sacred 
recital given by the choir and orchestra. 
Nearly all the participants in the recital 
were pupils of Mrs. Katherine McCall, who 
is also the director of the choir. W. E. 
Williams directed the orchestra and Annie 
Hunter was organist. 

* * * 

Alexius H. Baas, of Madison, Wis., a 
graduate of the School of Music of the 
University of Wisconsin, who has just re- 
turned from long study under the best 
vocal masters abroad, recently gave a song 
and dramatic recital at the Woman’s Build- 
ing at Madison. Mrs. S. C. Baas accom- 
panied her son at the piano. Mr. Baas’s 
voice is a rich baritone, and he has it in 
perfect control. He sings with a clear, 
mellow tone and with unusual feeling. 

* . 

The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Otto 
Du Pernell, conductor, and Alphons Schnei 
der, concertmaster and soloist, gave a con- 
cert recently at St. Luke’s Evangelical 
Church, Buffalo, playing the following pro- 
gram: Overture, Euryanthe, Weber; Sym- 
phony No. 8 (unfinished), Schubert; Violin 
Solo, “Legend,” with orchestral accompani 
ment, Wieniawski; Spanish Dances, Mosz- 
kowski; “Largo,” Handel; “Tournament,” 
Nevin. 

oo." 

The third concert of the Beethoven Cycle 
by the Heinrich Hammer Svmphony Or- 
chestra of Washington, D. C., under the 
direction of Heinrich Hammer, took place 
January 14 at the Belasco Theater, that 
city. The symphonies presented were the 
Third and Fourth. Mr. Hammer has thus 
far brought before the Washington public 
six of Beethoven’s nine symphonies, and in 
two more concerts he will complete the 
cycle. 

* * * 

Mrs. Martha Crawford Tisdale, soprano, 
with John Homer Brown, violinist, ap- 
peared in a recital January 18, at No. 505 
Butler Exchange, Providence, before an 
audience that completely filled the studio. 
Mrs. Tisdale has a pleasing high soprano 
voice, and sang with much expression. Mr. 
Bronson’s fine violin playing added to the 
evening's enjoyment, and Mme. Corinne 
Tillier, who acted as accompanist, was 
most satisfactory. 

* * « 

Mme, Frieda Langendorff, who is now 
appearing in concert in Southern Califor 
nia, gave, during the first week in January, 
concerts in Los Angeles and Ventura. At 
both places Mme. Langendorff was in par- 
ticularly good voice, and sang in a most 
effective manner. Despite the size of the 
Simpson Auditorium, in Los Angeles, Mme 
Langendorff had no difficulty in arousing 
the enthusiasm of her auditors. In both 
concerts she was compelled to add several 
numbers to the already long program. 

* * « 

The Frohsinn Singing Society of La 
Crosse, Wis., recently celebrated its silver 
anniversary with a musical program of 


special merit. Otto Rohland, president of 
the Northwestern Sangerbund, and Theo- 
dore Behrens, former president of the 
sagne organization, were present and joined 
in the congratulations. The Rev. Henry 
Andreas, founder of the Frohsinn and its 
first president, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress. Instrumental and vocal solos and 
several numbers by the mixed chorus were 
features of the celebration. 
*” *x * 


Mrs. Enid La Mont gave her lecture- 
recital on “Folksong in America” before 
the Arundell Club of Baltimore on Wednes- 
day, January 12, and repeated the program 
before the Roland Park Club. The pro- 
gram contained folksong developments by 
Clara Gottschalf Peterson, Carlos Troyer, 
Arthur Farwell and John Philip Sousa, 
and works of MacDowell, Mrs. Beach and 
others having’ a distinct American bear- 
ing. 

* 7 * 

The Orange, N. J., Mendelssohn Union, 
of which Arthur Mees is the musical di- 
rector, gave the first concert in its twenty- 
ninth season in East Orange, January 20. 
Laura Coombs, soprano, and Reed Miller, 
tenor, of New York, were the soloists. An 
orchestra of thirty musicians assisted in the 


performance. The choral compositions 
sung were R. P. Stewart’s “The Bells of 
St. Michael’s Tower,” Thomas _ Ford’s 


“Since First I Saw Your Face,” J. L. Hat- 

ton’s “The Belfry Tower,” Sir Edward 

Elgar’s “Lullaby,” and Arthur Goring- 

Thomas’s cantata, “The Sun Worshippers.” 
* * a 


Irma Hayden, a pupil of Agnes Wyn- 
koop Osborn, made her first appearance on 
January 11 at an informal musicale in her 
teacher’s Metropolitan Opera House studio. 
Douglas Lane, baritone; Jean Deggler, vio- 
linist, and Mme. Osborn herself were the 
remaining participants. Miss Hayden dis- 
played a fluent technic and played with 
understanding. Mr. Lane gave a finished 
and artistic interpretation of Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive,” and Mr. Deggler de- 
lighted his hearers with several violin 
solos. Mme, Osborn aroused much pleas- 
ure by her performance of Scriabine’s bril- 
liant nocturne for left hand alone. 

* ol * 


Among the entertainers at a musical 
given January 18 by Mrs. Charles Louis 
Sicard, of No. 329 West Seventy-seventh 
street, New York, were Mrs. Sicard her- 
self in contralto solos, with harp obbligato ; 
Mme. Sophie Traubman, Mrs. Frederick 
Hellar, Mrs. Mabel Rockwell, sopranos; 
Mrs. Frederick Cummings, contralto; Avery 
Belvor and Dr. Victor Bailliard, baritones; 
Vincent Ferri, H. Hinsworth and: Horatio 
Rench tenors, and Charles Gilbert Spross 
and Mrs. Amelia Gray Clarke, pianists. 
The guests included Mr. and Mrs. Alessan- 
dro Bonci, Mme. Mariska Aldrich and 
other musical people. 

* * * 

The Mendelssohn Quartet of Akron, O., 
consisting of Adeline Voss, soprano; Be- 
atrice McCue, contralto; Stephen Eichel- 
berger, tenor, and Frederick Work, bari- 
tone, with Mrs. W. H. Collins pianist, gave 
a concert on January 15 for the Akron 
High School Athletic Club, and on Janu- 
ary 21 another, with a program of old- 
time songs, for the Farmers’ Institute, in 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. Still another concert 
was given on January 12 at the Catholic 
Club Auditorium, in Cleveland, O., in 
which the participants consisted of May 
Glessner-Vaughan, soprano; Beatrice Mc- 
Cue, contralto;; J. Garfield Chapman, vio- 
linist, and Katherine Pike, pianist, 

a 


Geraldine Morgan announces two con- 
certs of chamber music to be given at the 
Stuyvesant Theater on Sunday evening, 
February 6, and Friday afternoon, March 
18. The preliminary announcements name 
among the works to be performed a Con- 
certo Grosso in D Major, by Corelli (1653- 
1713), for two violins, ’cello, accompanied 
by two violins, viola and double bass; Quin- 
tet in G Major, for strings, by Brahms; 
the Quartet in F Major, for violin, oboe, 
viola and ’cello; an aria by Pergolesi (1710- 
1736), and Lieder, by Schubert. The assist- 
ing artists are Leontine de Ahna, A. Coan, 
Samuel Grimson, Hans Letz, Alice Ives 
Tones, H. Levy, Paul Morgan and Albert 
Deburcher. 

* + * 

The first of a series of three concerts for 
the Florence, Col., Free Library was given 
January 11, at the Methodist Church, under 
the direction of Mrs. T. M. Howells. Mrs. 
Howells, who has recently returned from 
a tour with the Welsh Ladies’ Chorus of 
Europe and America, sang solos and direct- 
ed the women’s chorus of sixteen, and a 
double male quartet in Old Welsh, German, 
French and Italian selections. Sopranos 
who gave special numbers were Bertha 
Moore, Lila Smith, Beatrice Hyde and Amy 
Deibert, the latter being associated with 
Anna Hitchcock in a duet. The violinist, 
Miss Alderson, played Spanish music. Mrs. 
Newton Large and Miss Bragg, pianists, 
assisted in the chorus. in solo numbers. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








should 


later 


Changes and additions to this schedule 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERICA 


than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


not 


publication. 


Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Brooklyn, Feb. 1. 

Barrere, George—Philadelphia, Jan. 31; New York, 
Feb. 3; Albany, Feb. 5s. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, Feb. 16. 

Benedict, Pearli—Schenectady, 
Feb. 15. 

Bispham, David—Milwaukee, Feb. ro. 


Feb. 9; Brooklyn, 


Bloomfield Zeisler, Mme.—Baltimore, Feb. 4; New 
York, Feb. 5. 

Bryant, Rose—Orange, N. J., Feb. 4 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Milwaukee, Jan, 31; Cincin- 
nati, Feb. 18 and 19. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield—Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 

Calzin, Alfred—Bay City, Mich., Jan. 29; Roa- 
noke, Va., Feb. Columbia, S. C., Feb. 4; 


Feb. 7; Greensboro, N. C., 
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Red Springs, N. C., 


Feb. 8; Statesville, N. C., Feb. 10; Charlotte, 
N. C., Feb. 11; Cleveland, Tenn., Feb. 14; 
Pulaski, Tenn., Feb. 15; Jackson, Feb. 17; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 19; Columbus, Ga., 
Feb. 21. 

Cartwright, Eari—Concord, N. H., Feb. 2; Low- 
ell, Mass., Feb. 7; Boston, Feb. 17. 


Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Feb. 17; Pittsburg, 
Feb. 18 


De Gogorza, Emilio 


and 19. 
Baltimore, Feb. 18 


De Moss, Mary Hissem—Brooklyn, Feb. 1; West 
Newton, Feb. 2; Andover, Mass., Feb. 3; Balti- 
more, Feb. 8. 

Dethier, Edouard—Brooklyn, Feb. 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Chicago, Jan. 29; St. Paul, Feb 
1; Denver, Feb. 3; Colorado Springs, Feb. 4; 
Milwaukee, Feb. 7; Cleveland, Feb. 8; Detroit, 
Feb. 9; Chicago, Feb. 10; Norfolk, Conn., Feb 
12; New York, Feb. 13 and 19; Metropolitan 


Opera House, New York, Feb. 20. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Butte, Mont., Feb. 1; Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 3; Bellingham, Wash., Feb. 8; 
Everett, Wash., Feb. 11; Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 
14; Eugene, Wash., Feb. 17; Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 21 

Fremstad, Olive—Minneapolis, Feb. 4. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—New York, Jan. 30; Cam 
bridge, Mass., Feb. ro. 

Gorham, Margaret—Waverley, Mass., Feb $; 
Manchester, N. H., Feb. 2 

Gunster, Frederick—Montclair, N. J., Feb. 1; 
Passaic, N. J., Feb. New York, Feb. 5. 


Harper, Paul K.—Indianapolis, Feb, 16 


* Nordica, Lillian 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano *, Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 


605 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A 


PIANO 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


Ss. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 


O. 





Hastings, Frederick—Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 
Hinkle, Florence—Morristown, N. J., Feb. 1; 
Cleveland, Feb. 3; Akron, Feb. 8; Canton, Feb. 


10; Baldwin, Kan., Feb. 12; Galveston, Tex., 
Feb. 16; Houston, Tex., Feb. 17; Vicksburg, 
Miss 9 Feb. TQ. 


Hudson, Caroline—Derby, Conn., Feb. 8; Schenec 
Clearfield, Pa., Feb. 15. 





tady, Feb. 0: 


Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, Feb. 2r. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—New York, 
Jan. 21. 

Jomelli, Mme—New York, Feb. 8; Toronto, Feb. 
21. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Minneapolis, Feb. 1; New 
York, Feb. 6. 

Koenen, Tilly—Chicago, Feb. 7; Minneapolis, 


Feb. 15. 
Kreisler, Frits 
Alice—Houston, 


Cincinnati, Feb. 4 and 5 


Lakin, Tex., Feb. 1; Galveston, 


Feb. 3; San Antonio, Feb. 8. 
Lehmann, Liza—New York, Feb. 12. 
Lerner, Tina—Pittsburgh, Feb. 3. 


Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Irvington, Jan. 29. 


Martin, Frederic—Cincinnati, Feb. 1o. 


Middleton, Arthur—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Miller, Christine—Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 8; 
Bellevue, Pa., Feb. 14. 

Miller, Reed—Minneapolis, Feb. 1, 11 and 13; 


New York, Feb 
Vulford, Florence e 
Pa., Feb. 17. 


20. 

New York, Jan. 29; Reading, 

Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson—Ohio, Feb. 15 

Ormond, Lilla—Boston, Jan. 31. 

Osborne-Hannah, Jane—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Powell, Maud—Wallace, Idaho, Jan. 29; Spokane, 
Wash., Jan. 30; Feb. 1; Colfax, Feb. 
2; Walla Walla, Feb. 4; North Yakima, Wash., 
Feb. 8; Ellensberg, Wash., Feb. 
Feb. 13; Victoria, B. C., Feb. 15; 
C., Feb. Westminster, B. C., 
couver, B. C., 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—Boston, Jan. 29. 

Brooklyn, Feb. 3 

Rogers, Francis—Dallas, Jan. 29; 
31; Austin, Feb. 2; 

Salmon, Alvah Jan 
Binghamton, Jan. 31; Feb. 3. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Toronto, Feb. 21 

Selleck, Juliette 

Spiering, Theodore 

Surette, Whitney—( Lecture 
Brooklyn, Jan. 31, Feb. 7 and 14. 

Swift, Bertha Wesselhoeft—Manchester, N. H., 


Feb. 2. 


Pullman, 


10; Tacoma, 
Nanaimo, B 
16: Feb. 18; Van 


Feb. 19. 


Reynolds, Irene 
Jeaumont, 
Houston, Feb. 4. 

Glover—Schenectady, 


Melrose, Mass., 


Jersey City, Feb. 4. 
New York, 


Feb. ro. 


Thomas Recital )— 


Tetrazzini, Mme.—Concert tour through the Mid 


dle West, between Jan. 21 and Feb. 8. 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 2. 


Weber, Gisela—Washington, Jan. 28 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Jan. 30; Jersey 
City, Feb. 2; Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 4; New York, 
Feb. 7 and 8 


Werrenrath, Reinald—Springfield, Jan. 31. 
Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Boston, Jan. 31. 


Boston Opera Company—Indianapolis, Jan. 31; 
Cincinnati, Feb. 1, 2 and 3; Springfield, Mass., 
Feb 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Jan 29; 
Buffalo, Jan. 31; Detroit, Feb. 1; Cleveland, 
Feb. 2; Erie, Pa., Feb. os Rochester, Feb. 4 
and 5; Albany, Feb. 7; Cambridge, Feb. 10; 
Boston, Feb. 11, 12, 18 and 19; Washington, 
Feb, 21. 

Brooklyn Arion Singing Society—Brooklyn, Feb 
10; Providence, R. I., Feb. rs. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb 
4, 5, 18 and 19. 

Flonsaley Quartet—New Haven, Jan. 29; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 31; Boston, Feb. 2; Aurora, N. Y., 
Feb. 5; Pittsburg, Feb. 7; Columbus, Feb. 8; 
Cincinnati, Feb. 9; Dayton, O., Feb. 10; Chicago, 
Feb. 12; Faribault, Minn., Feb. 14; Madison, 
Feb. 15; Grand Rapids, Feb. 17; Chicago, Feb. 
19; Milwaukee, Feb. 2r. 

Kaufman String Quartet—New York, Jan. 31. 

Kneisel Quartet—Baltimore, Feb. 11; New York 
Feb. 15 

Longy Club—RBoston, Feb. 8. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Brooklyn, Feb. 6 and 
13 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Feb. 8 


Metropolitan Opera Company—Boston, week com 
mencing March 28 
Minneapolis Symphony 

Feb 4 and 18. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan Feb 
7; Washington, Feb 
14, 16, 18, 19 and 


Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


29, 

2, 4 and 5s; Baltimore, Feb 

8; Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 12, 
21. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, Jan. 30, Feb. 3 
and 4; Brooklyn, Feb. 11; New York, Feb. 13, 
17 and 18 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 19. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Feb. 18 and 19; 
Toronto, Feb 


21. 


Reynolds Trio—Waverley, Mass., Feb. 1; Man- 
chester, N. H., Feb. 2. 
Rubinstein Club—New York, Feb. 11 and 12 


Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. to 
Symphe ny 


Seattle Orchestra—Seattle, Feb. 11 


Symphony Society of New York—New York, Jan 
30, Feb. 6, 8 and 13; Brooklyn, Feb. 18; New 
York, Feb. 20. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 14 
and 21. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 6 


Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, 


Jan. 29; New York, Feb. 12. 


ETHEL LEGINSKA’S EUROPEAN SUCCESS 


Critics of Berlin, Leipsic and Paris 
Join in Praise of 
Pianist 
Jan. 


! 5.—Ethel the 
pianist, who created somewhat of a ruffle 


LONDON, Leginska, 
in the musical world last season by her 
adoption of a sensible stage costume, has 
been having wonderful success on the Con 
tinent. 
proclaimed her one of the finest of women 


Berlin, Leipsic and Paris have all 


pianists. Leopold Schmidt, of Berlin, says 
“she is one of the most interesting lady 
pianists of recent years,” and even Arthur 
Smolian, that captious Leipsic critic, calls 
Miss Leginska a pianist of very great tal- 
ent. Dr. Niemann writes that “she is truly 
a real musical personality, and possesses 
the power to shape her phrases into a fine 
structure. Coupled with this is an independ 
ent poetic perception and wonderful, even 
astonishing, technic. Her success is not- 
able.” On the strength of her success Miss 
Leginska is playing two return engage 
ments in Leipsic, one in January and one 
in February. 

I have just received a report from Paris, 
where the young artist gave a recital in the 
beautiful “Salle Gaveau,” that no such pian- 
istic success has been made for a very long 
time. Edward Colonne has engaged her for 
two of his concerts next season, and a tour 
is being arranged for her in France and 
Spain for March and April of this year. 
This will include a symphony concert in 
Madrid and very prokably a performance 
by command by royalty. The Paris critics 

















ETHEL LEGINSKA 


Piano Playing Has Gained Her 
Notable Successes in Europe 


Her 


commented most flatteringly upon Miss Le- 
ginska’s highly fascinating personality and 
superb technic. FE. W. 





KANSAS CITY AROUSED 
TO CHEERS BY WULLNER 


“Bravos” and “Encores” Mingle with 
Tumult of Applause at Conclusion 
of His Program 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—The large 
audience which assembled in the Casino on 
Monday evening to hear Dr. Wiillner was 
the most enthusiastic one which I have ever 
seen in this city. The wonderful art and 
magnetic personality of this man carried his 
hearers away from their staid convention 
ality and shouts of “Bravo” and “Encore” 
were heard above the tumultuous applause 
at the end of the program. He sang his 
program No. 1, which includes ten songs 
from Schubert, four from Schumann and 


a group from Brahms, Wolf and Strauss. 
Those who had heard Dr. Wiillner knew 
what a rare treat was in store for them, 


but those who were hearing for the first 
time were pleased beyond all expectations. 
Conraad V. Bos was all that could be de 
sired in an accompanist. Wm. A. Fritchy, 
under whose local management Dr, Wiillner 
came to Kansas City, has already begun 
negotiations for a return engagement. 

The Schubert Club, a chorus of thirty 
men’s voices, under the direction of Gustav 
Schoettle, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at the Linwood Boulevard Methodist 
Church, on Monday evening. The soloists 
were Gustav Schoettle, David De Haven, 
Robert L. Murray and Alex. M. Boyle. 

Edward Kreiger played his 115th organ 
recital at the First Congregational Church 
last Sunday. M. R. W. 





Raymond Duncan Lectures at Von Ende 
Violin School 


Raymond Duncan, the well-known lectur- 
er on Greek music, delivered a lecture on 
the subject of “Education by Means of 
Music” at the Von Ende Violin School last 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Duncan demonstrat 


ed by a close comparison of the ancient 
music with that of the folk music of other 
Kuropean nations the possibility of its ap 
plication to the life of the present day. The 
lecture was illustrated with selections of 
ancient music played by his wife, 
Penelope Duncan. 


( reek 


Will of Professor Sanford 


BripGerport, Conn., Jan. 22.—There are 
no public bequests in the will of Professor 


Samuel S. Sanford, which was filed for 
probate at Bridgeport yesterday Practically 
the entire estate is left in trust for Mr. 


Sanford’s son, Henry, of Redding, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Katherine C. Sheffield, of 
New London. The value of the estate is 
not given, but it is thought to be less than 
$1,000,000. Professor Sanford held the chair 
of applied music in the Yale music school. 


W. E. C. 





Sis) WURLITZER 
of THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC MOUSE 


For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this years: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$100 violin outfits, only $50; 
$20 violin outfits, only $10; 
$25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare_opportunities in Bann InstTrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everythin musical. Kasy monthly payments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at half. 

FRE Big now catal ogue of Musical Instruments 

and supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a We. piece of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
C7 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 
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An important aid 
in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
Masterpieces of music 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski Homer, 
, Plancon 
and Tetrazzini make rec- 


XCl 


o> nd tor 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Record 


uUstvel for 


sung by the world’s 


Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 


the Victor. 


repertoire catalogue. 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 


America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- | 
way & Sons.” | 
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Micon &Honnlin 


‘THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” | 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


EVERETT 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 





BOSTON 





CINCINNAT)i 











THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








For Sixty Years | 


THE | 


HAZELTON } 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York | 


represents 
t the higher 
ideals in 


; | 2 ‘THE 
Henry F.Miller xa S 
Piano and Player Piano Construction. 


JANOS DERBY, CONN. 


Heary F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. RB R i GG PIANOS MADE IN BOSTON 
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coe Bald with Piano 
Geand Prix Paris 19000. The Grand Prize St. Louis sng 


Beautiful quality” of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


Distinguished by* great 
bility. 


Che Baldwin Compang 


642 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 

















estaBLsHED C,H. DITSON&CO. 





SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR& 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPAIGHT GRANDS 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, it’s nota 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 
THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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—Strich @ Zeidler Piano 
The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal | 


Factory and Offices 
140th Street and Robbins Avenue 


Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 
New York 


NEW YORK CITY | 


HMebhlin & Sons 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable imp1ovements than all others 


Send for 


@rand and Jnbverted Grand Pianog Illustrated Art 


Catalogue 








Federal Trinting Co., N. Y. 
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